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AMERICAN BANKS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


HENEVER a proposal is made to establish an American bank in 
a foreign country, the suggestion is always met with the state- 
ment that there are already sufficient banking facilities exist- 
ing in most of the countries with which we trade to meet the needs of 
American exporters and importers. The English, Germans, French and 
Dutch seem to consider, regardless of whether existing banking facilities 
in other countries are sufficient or not, that their interests will be served 
by having banks under their own control. They have followed out this 
view by establishing banks all over the world. 

In one of the recent consular reports we find the following reference 

to English banking interests in certain parts of the Orient: 


“The English dominate the banking business, and this is a great help 
to them in furthering their commercial interests. They also have a 
regular system with their banks, by which the clerks and higher officers 
spend three years abroad and then three years at home. This is a very 
important factor of their business, for not only does it keep their head 
clerks at home well informed and in close touch with the actual financial 
conditions prevailing on the other side of the world as to exchange, 
credits, prospects, etc., but it is of great value to the English exporter. 
An English merchant or manufacturer desiring to introduce a new line 
in the Orient or to extend an old one, can go to his Liverpool or London 
bankers and find out almost as much as to his prospects and the possi- 
bilities of the business as he could do by an actual trip to the East.” 

These foreign banks do not appear to confine themselves strictly to 
the lines followed by most banks in this country. They are more or less 
engaged in the development of enterprise, and act as agents for interests 
in their respective countries. It is not to be expected that German or 
English banks would take any particular pleasure in promoting American 
trade to the disadvantage of their own countries. Of course, in such 
operations as yielded a profit without respect to national considerations, 
their views would be impartial, but if any questions should arise involv- 
ing advisory functions on the part of the banks, they would no doubt 
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work for their own country in preference to any other. As is well known, 
many of these banks located in foreign countries are not only banks but 
trading companies in addition, and they are one of the most energetic 
agencies in expanding trade. 

Our American banking system is not well adapted to the establish- 
ment of branches or agencies in foreign countries. Indeed, the National 
Banking Act, as well as the laws of most of the states, prohibit the es- 
tablishment of branches either in this country or elsewhere. This pro- 
hibition handicaps the large banking institutions here that would doubt- 
less be glad to extend their operations to other countries if they. were 
permitted to do so. They have been compelled to remain idle and to see 
the banking business in a country so near as Cuba largely pass into the 
hands of banks in Canada and other countries. Of course, there is 
nothing to prevent American bankers from establishing private banks 
abroad, but these would lack the prestige that would attach to some of 
our large and well-known institutions. 

In view of the awakening of American interest in foreign commerce 
and enterprise, especially in the direction of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, it would seem that the time has come when our banking system 
might be made more elastic so as to permit its extension to other coun- 
tries where our trade interests are destined soon to witness an enormous 


expansion. 


RUST companies in New York city are running a neck-and-neck 
race with the clearing-house banks in the volume of general de- 


posits. This fact was very strikingly shown in an article by Mr. 
Hersert P. Wena, auditor of the Windsor Trust Company of New 
York city, published in the February issue of the MaGazine. In Novem- 
ber, 1906, the general deposits of the clearing-house banks were $873,- 
116,500, while those of the trust companies were $870,497,400. Mr. 
Wenie points out that there are about $150,000,000 in certified checks 
included in the deposits of the national and state banks and less than 
10,000,000 in the deposits of the trust companies. Of course, on the 
gross deposits the advantage is with the state and national banks, the 
latter being the custodians of a Jarge part of the banking reserve of the 
whole country. 

The table presented in connection with Mr. Wenia’s article is espec- 
ially interesting. It shows the deposits of the New York and Brooklyn 
trust companies on several dates from December, 1902, to December, 
1906, together with the relative standing and relative increase in depos- 
its of the various companies on the several dates. In the whole period 
the aggregate gain in the deposits of these companies was $203,157,500. 
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Studying these figures, one can hardly escape the conclusion that 
the trust companies are, so far as individual deposits are concerned, 
destined in a short time to overtake the clearing-house banks, though 
they will not surpass their totals for a long time to come, if at all. There 
are perhaps several reasons why the trust companies are gaining individ- 
ual deposits faster than the other banks. One of these reasons may be 
found in the fact that trust companies generally pay interest on such 
deposits while commercial banks, as a rule, do not. But, on the other 
hand, the national and state banks swell their item “due banks and trust 
companies” by the payment of interest on deposits received from this 
source. 

The compilation of statistics made by Mr. Wenie has afforded a basis 
for comparing the position of the banks with that of the trust com- 
panies and also for studying the fluctuations in the business of the 
various corpanies. 


AVINGS banks, at least those conducted on the mutual plan, have 
been singularly exempt from losses by defalcation. This may be 
due to the fact that the system under which they are conducted 

renders it more difficult to embezzle their funds, or it may be that the 
gentlemen who might otherwise have yielded to the temptation of helping 
themselves to the securities or cash of these institutions have refrained 
out of consideration for the depositors, who are usually persons of very 
modest means. The highwaymen of an earlier day greatly endeared 
themselves to the travelling public by the display of nice considerations 
of this kind. Not only were they, when unopposed, exceedingly urbane 
in the pursuit of their profession, but often they showed a rare delicacy 
of feeling in refusing to take the money or trinkets of the poor. But, 
alas! We are fallen upon evil days. The grace and delicacy and light- 
ness of touch, coupled with such unfailing good humor, that characterized 


the highwaymen of the palmy days are gone. The old-time road agent 


had a manly frankness, too, that was admirable in its way. He went 
about his business in a direct manner that left no doubts as to his inten- 
tions. So business-like was he that at times he was forced to be some- 
what brusque. If a pistol aimed at your head did not cause you to 
yield your cash or valuables with sufficient celerity, he was compelled, 
at the risk of being thought discourteous, to tell you to be quick about it. 

With the disappearance of the stage-coach, this picturesque and 
interesting figure no longer enhances the delights of travel. The fine 
art of robbery itself seems to have fallen into disrepute in these degen- 
erate days. Men no longer follow it openly as something to be proud 
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of, and the refinement of mind and character that appertained to the 
romantic highwayman has given way to a total disregard of all the 
niceties of the profession. The highwayman may have found it neces- 
sary, at times, to take advantage of the concealment offered by a friendly 
hedge or a dark night, but eventually he emerged into the open and 
revealed himself in his true character of a robber. 

The great thieves of the twentieth centuries are sneaks. They worm 
themselves into positions of trust and respectability, gaining the confi- 
dence of their employers and their victims only to betray it. They are de- 
terred by no fine scruples about the poverty of those whom they would 
despoil. The widow and orphan with their pittance in the savings bank 
are at their mercy equally with the millionaire. The modern methods of 
robbery may be more reprehensible than those formerly employed, but 
they are less risky and vastly more profitable. Occasionally the highway- 
man found his victims sleepy or grumpy and disposed to resent somewhat 
rudely sudden invitations to disgorge. The modern thief is subject, 
to no such dangers. He coolly helps himself to whatever sums he may 
need, at convenient seasons, disturbing no one in the operation. and 
apparently incurring no risk to himself. His transactions, if not sur- 
reptitious, are at least unobtrusive. In exceptional cases, after his 
stcalings have gone on for some twenty or thirty years and he has ap- 
propriated half a million or more, he may be discovered. This is incon- 
venient and suddenly imposes upon him the necessity of journeying to 
more congenial climes. But he really does not object to exchanging the 
rigors of a northern winter for the sunny skies of southern lands. Not 
infrequently, it seems, he goes on stealing, without discovery, until his 
death, when it is too late for punishment to overtake him in this world. 
Yet, despite his apparent success and prosperity, he is a wholly mean 
and despicable figure; about his misdeeds no halo of romance can be 
thrown, even by the most imaginative writer. He is a sneak thief, and 
worse—robbing those whom he pretends to serve. He is a pest for whose 
extermination unrelenting war should be waged. 


features of the banking business, are to be commended. They 
save time, trouble and expense, and avoid much confusion and 
loss. Generally, too, the enactment of uniform laws by a number of 
states, on any subject, assures better laws than where these matters are 
regulated according to the views-of each state acting by itself. Uni- 
form laws are usually threshed over pretty thoroughly before they get 


| purenn laws relating to commercial paper, as well as to various 
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before the Legislatures at all, because if amendments are introduced and 
carried, the uniformity is destroyed. 

The standing law committee of the American Bankers’ Association 
has approved and recommended for enactment drafts of proposed laws 
relating to forged checks, notes payable at bank, competency of bank 
notaries, uniform law of stock transfers, and payment of joint deposits. 
These are matters about which considerable differences have arisen, grow- 
ing out of the diversity of laws, and it is highly desirable that these 
differences should be reconciled. 

We publish the draft of these proposed laws elsewhere. Doubtless 
the committee would be glad to receive suggestions or criticisms. Wm. 
J. Frexp, secretary and treasurer of the Commercial Trust Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., is chairman of the committee. 


R some years the Treasurer of the United States has been trying 

to persuade Congress to grant him authority to retire the silver 

certificates of large denominations, so that he might substitute for 
them bills of the denomination of one dollar and two dollars, an increase 
of these denominations being loudly called for by retail merchants. He 
has also been asking for authority to issue $5 and $10 gold certificates, 
the law now permitting no gold certificates smaller than $20. 

It is difficult to see why the regulation of the denominations of the 
paper currency might not be left entirely in the Treasurer’s hands without 
requiring fresh legislation every time it is desirable to make a change. 
Congress is proverbially slow in enacting financial legislation, even of the 
simplest character. The Treasurer is in a position to know just what 
kinds of bills are wanted, and there would seem to be no valid reason why 
he should not furnish just what the ‘people need. 

Very many authorities on money and banking have declared it to be 
unwise to issue paper currency below $10, or $5 at the most. Their 
idea seems to be that it is better for the underlying circulation of a coun- 
try to be composed of coin. As is well-known, the Bank of England 
issues no notes below £5, or about $25 of our money, and as there is no 
Government paper or coin certificates in England, the hand-to-hand cir- 
culation is composed chiefly of gold, with silver for small change. 

There is some loss, by abrasion, in using gold instead of paper, but 
this lessening of the value of the coins, while not being great enough to 
prevent their circulation, renders them undesirable for export purposes. 
It is difficult to see, in the case of silver, just what advantage would be 
gained by circulating the coin instead of the certificates, except, perhaps, 
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on the score of cleanliness. . Besides, the dollars, as well as the subsid- 
iary coins, are objectionable on account of their bulk and weight, espec- 
ially in these prosperous times when everybody carries so much money 
about. 

Treasurer Treat occupies the position of cashier of the great Gov- 
ernment bank, and it would seem that his popularity might be increased 
if Congress would grant him the discretion of supplying his customers 
with the kind of bills they want, just as cashiers of other banks do. 


VER since the suggestion was made in the September, 1905, Banx- 
E. ERS’ MaGazine, that the insurance of bank deposits might be un- 
dertaken by existing surety companies, the idea has been receiving 
considerable attention from the managers of these companies. Several 
new corporations have also either been projected or organized with this 


end in view. 

Since Congress does not appear disposed. to enact any law providing 
for the insurance of deposits in national banks it appears, if anything 
in this line is done, it will have to be either by the existing corporations 
or by some one specially organized for that purpose, or by mutual co- 
operation among the banks. 

In any plan of this character the first essential is, of course, that the 
company proposing to insure deposits shall itself require no guaranty 
to establish its strength in the public mind. This assurance of strength 
will depend, first, upon the size of the capital, and, second, upon the 
character of the management. Without attempting to disparage any 
efforts that have been made by existing or proposed corporations intend- 
ing to undertake this line of business, it may be said that there is no 
organization yet in the field that would command universal confidence. 
Some of the companies have the kind of management that would inspire 
confidence, but they lack sufficient capital to assure the carrying on of an 
enterprise of such magnitude. 

It would seem. in an undertaking as vast as this, that the bankers 
themselves should get together and form some sort of a mutual guaranty 
association, either by subscribing a very large amount of capital, or by 
contributing a specified tax that would create a fund large enough to 
meet any demands that might possibly be made upon it through the 
failures of the insured banks. No doubt many objections to a plan of 
this character would arise, inasmuch as the stronger banks are not much 
disposed to tax themselves in order to support their weaker brethren. 
The banks located in some cities or states where there is great pride in 
the character of the banking institutions, would also probably object to 
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going into any association of this kind. There are, however, enough 
banks in the country that realize the dangers and losses consequent upon 
failures of banks to assure the success of an organization of the kind 
suggested. 

It is doubtful if anything short of a union of practically all the 
banks of the country to insure deposits will command the degree of 
confidence necessary to make this insurance anything more than nominal. 

The objection to the enactment of any laws providing for the insur- 
ance of bank deposits is to be found in the fact that such insurance 
would be compulsory. This objection has much weight, for there are 
certainly banks of such well-known strength that they would have noth- 
ing to gain by submitting to the tax necessary to make an insurance 
scheme effective. They have already provided insurance for their deposi- 
tors by laying aside a sufficient surplus and by maintaining at all times a 
strict supervision over the bank’s affairs. This, of course, is the best 
kind of insurance that any bank can have, but unfortunately, as experi- 
ence has shown, it is not universally attainable. 

It is evident that the idea of insuring bank deposits in some way is 
taking a firm hold upon the minds of the public. It will tend to dis- 
credit this idea if the work of insuring deposits shall be taken up by 
companies not thoroughly equipped as regards both capital and man- 
agement for an enterprise of this magnitude. Should it be found that 
the insurance provided by any of the corporations specially organized 
for that purpose was not to be relied on, it would create a bad impression 
which it would be hard to dissipate later on. 

The most feasible plan for insuring bank deposits would seem to 
be for the bankers of certain districts, or perhaps within state lines, to 
form mutual associations designed to protect their depositors. This 
would make it possible for the association to have the insured banks 
under its own supervision, and it would also be more equitable than any 
other plan that has been suggested, since the infliction of the penalty for 
failing to observe sound banking principles would be visited upon those 
most immediately concerned in the offense. 


E have received a copy of “Derrick’s British Report,” a publica- 

Wy tion which has just been started in London with the object of 
bringing before American merchants the opportunities for ex- 

tending our trade with Great Britain. The editor of this publication 
asserts, with some show-of reason, that the great majority of Americans 
who visit Great Britain and the European Continent go there intent upon 
pleasure rather than business. With the usual disinclination of most men 
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to mix up business with pleasure, they seem to pay but little attention to 
the opportunities offered by the countries visited for a profitable exten- 
sion of our trade. 

No fault need be found with the Americans who visit Great Britain 
or other countries intent only upon recreation, but the question arises 
whether it would not be to our advantage to send abroad a body of mer 
every year whose sole object shall be to gain a better knowledge of the 
trade possibilities of the respective countries visited. Something of this 
kind is no doubt done at the present time in a desultory sort of way by 
the merchants and manufacturers acting individually, but if there were 
concerted action in this direction, either on the part of the Government 
or the various chambers of commerce, a vast sum of information might 
be collected that could be made highly serviceable to our manufacturing 
and commercial interests. 

The American has heretofore given much less attention to the proper 
study of the foreign business field than the Germans, the French and the 
English. lf our foreign trade is to maintain its proportionate im- 
portance in the face of increased competition, we will find it necessary, 
before long to neglect no means of broadening our knowledge of the 
requirements of foreign markets. This, of course, applies not only to 
European countries, but particularly to those nearer home. Even our 
tourists have neglected to visit the Latin-American countries, although 
they offer in point of scenic beauties and unique features in their social 
life attractions quite as strong as any to be found on the European 
Continent. 

Preliminary to investigations of the character intimated, we should 
have a body of young men whose training especially fits them for work 
of this kind. The equipment furnished by the higher commercial schools 
of Germany seems especially designed to meet such requirements, but 
our own educational system appears to be deficient in supplying anything 
corresponding to these German schools. 

In entering upon investigations of the nature suggested, we should 
bear in mind that we want to find out something about the customs, 
habits and needs of our Latin-American neighbors—not to teach them 
our ways, or to insist that they shall adopt our customs, or even buy 
our goods unless they suit them as well, or better, than the products of 
other countries. There has been, perhaps, a little too much of a dis- 
position on the part of American merchants and manufacturers to play 
the role of schoolmaster in international trade. If we are to have the 
share of foreign trade rightfully belonging to us, we can not too soon 
place ourselves in the position of students eager to learn as much as 
nossible about what the markets of the world demand; and having found 
what the demand is, do our utmost to supply it. 
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HE Aldrich currency bill, so-called, represents the financial legis- 
lation of the session of Congress which expired on March 4. While 
some of the provisions of this new law are unobjectionable, and 

even beneficial, the whole act is farcical as a piece of legislation. There 
is not a thing provided for in the law which ought not to be done by the 
Treasury officials purely as a matter of discretion, or the plain exercise 
of common sense. There is no earthly reason why Congress should be 
asked for permission to issue currency of denominations small enough to 
meet the demands of trade. This is something that should be determined 
solely upon considerations of the public convenience, and is merely a 
matter of administrative detail. 

The increase in the amount of bank circulation that may be retired 
monthly is good enough so far as it goes, but the restriction on the re- 
tirement of circulation ought to be removed altogether. 

The provision in the new Jaw allowing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deposit customs receipts as well as receipts from internal revenue in 
the public depositories is obviously sensible, the reason for the discrim- 
ination having long since passed away. It is said that in practice the 
Treasury Department had already ceased to make any distinction between 
the two kinds of receipts when making deposits in the depository banks. 

No change has been made in regard to the security for public de- 
posits with the banks. Such deposits are to be secured “by the deposit of 
United States bonds, and otherwise.” A Secretary of the Treasury who 
had a friendly inclination toward some of the great railway or industrial 
corporations could, under this elastic provision, accept the bonds of these 
corporations as security for public deposits with the banks. Of course, 
it is not asserted that it is the intention of the law to permit the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to broaden the market for railway and industrial 
bonds at the public expense. Nevertheless, the acceptance of bonds of 
any class, for the purpose of securing public deposits, operates to en- 
hance the price of the securities so used. Doubtless the railway corpora- 
tions that are issuing bonds faster than they can be readily absorbed 
by the market would be much gratified to have the public Treasury opened 
to them. 

By depriving United States bonds of their investment character, and 
limiting their sale almost exclusively to national banks desiring to use 
them as securities for public deposits, the Government is narrowing the 
market for its securities. To maintain a two per cent. bond at par, we 
must continue to augment the bank circulation, whether needed or not, 
and we must continue to find surplus revenues to deposit with the banks. 

There is no reason for requiring the deposit of Government bonds, 
or of any kind of bonds, to secure public deposits with the banks. If 
the requirement for this special security were abrogated, the banks could 
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well afford to pay a moderate rate of interest for the use of the deposits. 
The Secretary of the Treasury would experience no difficulty in finding 
banks where the public funds would be entirely safe, without any special 
security. Besides, the interest received on such deposits would many 
times reimburse the Treasury for any loss that could occur even were 
the deposits placed indiscriminately with all national banks. 

We do not remember to have seen any more pitiful exhibition of 
ignorance than was displayed in the debate on this puerile measure in 
the United States Senate. To Senator Netson W. Atpricu, who con- 
trols financial legislation, and to the powers that control him, if such 
there be, the profound gratitude of the people of the country is due for 
his magnanimity in allowing them to have all the small bills they want. 
For this relief, much thanks! 

It is with no irreverence that we inquire, What has become of the 
Currency Commission of the American Bankers’ Association, the special 
Currency Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Fow ier, and 
all the rest of us who, in one way or another, have worked for currency 
reform? 


-~" CORDING to a compilation of the defaleations for the year 1906, 


it appears that the amount of defalcations occurring in banks 

and trust companies in 1906 was $12,835,215, as compared with 
$6,816,729 in 1905. In other words, the amount of money dishonestly 
taken by the employees or officers of banks and trust companies was last 
year almost double the amount so taken in 1905. It would be erroneous, 
however, to conclude from these figures that the officers and clerks of 
‘these institutions are only half as honest as they were a year ago. Some- 
thing must be allowed for the increased amounts handled. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that these amounts are largely made up of some 
notorious cases. For instance, failures, such as those of Hipple and 
Stensland and a few others of like magnitude would furnish a large part 
of the totals. And when we consider the many billions of dollars 
handled by the bankers in the course of a year, even $12,000,000 is a 
comparatively small sum. 

To be worth much statistics of this character should show what 
proportion of the losses was due to embezzlement by officers or em- 
ployees and what was lost through high financial operations. The num- 
ber of defaulters in each year should also be given. 

The bare statement that twice as much money was embezzled from 
banks and trust companies by their officers and clerks in 1906 as in 
1905 is apt to lead many people to believe that there is a startling de- 
cline in the moral stamina of those engaged in carrying on the work 
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of these institutions. But we should want more conclusive evidence 
before accepting this view. It is probable that as the standard of bank- 
ing is constantly improving, the relative importance of bank defalcations 
tends to decrease. Whether the world is more honest now than formerly, 
or the reverse, is not the question. The checks placed upon those in 
positions of trust are growing more rigorous year by year. Improved 
methods of accounting and inspection alone are working a great reforma- 
tion, and the dishonestly inclined bank officer and clerk find it harder 
than ever to cover up their tracks. It is doubtful if there is any deter- 
ioration in the character of those engaged in banking. The vast educa- 
tional activity along banking lines must of itself have had a tremendous 
influence in enlarging the self-respect of those who are entrusted with 
the handling of the enormous sums in the banks. 

While, as has been said, the relative amount of money taken by 
bank defaulters is not large, and while the great majority of clerks and 
officers are wholly trustworthy, there is still too much embezzled and 
there are more dishonest men who get on the inside of banks than there 
ought to be. The figures to which we have referred need not occasion 
alarm, but at the same time they show that the efforts on the part of 
bankers to make defalcations difficult should be kept up with unrelenting 
vigor. 


Clerks is full of promise, not only for the improvement of prac- 

tical banking methods, but for a better understanding of the cur- 
rency question. It has been said by one of the most prominent advo- 
cates of a credit currency, that nobody has ever thoroughly studied this 
question who has not become a convert to the credit currency idea. 
Whether this assertion is altogether warranted or not, there is no doubt 
that a thorough examination of the problem in all its bearings would 
greatly contribute to a better understanding of it on the part of the 
rank and file of the bankers of the country than has yet been evidenced. 
We are confident that when once the bankers of the country realize the 
vital importance of this subject and earnestly set about its examination, 
that it will no longer be possible for any proposal for a credit currency 
to be nullified by taxing such currency to death, or by the refusal of the 
dictator on the Finance Committee of the Senate to give his consent for 
the consideration of any scientific measure that may come up before 


' ‘HE educational work being done by the American Institute of Bank 


Congress. 
The bankers now in active business in this country, as a rule, know 
very little of any other bank currency, from practical experience, except 
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that secured by United States bonds. With the natural tendency of 
bankers to hesitate in adopting the unknown and untried, they have not 
shown much readiness seriously to consider any substitution for the 
bank notes with which they are familiar. But the bank clerks, who are 
not so much under the spell of tradition, may be expected to take a 
broader view of this matter, and to study the problem in all its aspects. 
Indeed, they have already given very decisive evidence of such a dis- 
position. The question of asset currency has been discussed by the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks in a manner 
that docs great credit to the officers and members of the chapter. If 
such discussions shal] be continued and, provided they are based upon 
careful investigation on both sides, much good must eventually result. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine, when anyone has thoroughly mastered 
the problem of an asset currency, how it can still be insisted that a 
tax is necessary to prevent inflation. The fact that most of the bankers 
at the present time are known to favor such a tax lends color to the 
view that very little study has been given to the matter by the majority 
of the bankers of the country. 


T is reported that the Legislature of Nebraska has rejected a bill 
permitting the incorporation of trust companies in that state. No 
doubt the antagonism to institutions of this character was fostered 

by the existing banks, which do not like to see their own business field 
invaded by an institution possessing greater powers than they themselves 
are endowed with, and which would be able to make larger profits. The 
banks, of course, cannot be blamed for taking this view of the matter, 
yet the rea] question at issue would seem to be whether capital could be 
most advantageously employed by a bank or a trust company. The 
attitude of the banks seems to afford a sufficient answer to this question, 
for if they did not believe that the trust companies had some advantage 
over them, they would no more oppose such institutions than they would 
the competition to which they are subjected whenever a new bank is 
started. 

So long as the trust companies are endowed with powers not pos- 
sessed by the banks, and are, on the other hand, in some states at least, 
relieved of responsibilities that the banks must assume, there will continue 
to be a clash of interests between the two classes of institutions. It 
cannot be disputed, however, that a trust company fills a most important 
place as a part of the financial machinery of the country, and it is 
hardly to: be believed that any state will permanently deprive its people 
of the advantages which such institutions offer in the care of estates and 
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in transacting business which has heretofore been done more or less 
imperfectly by individuals. Of course, it might be said that the banks 
would have grown much faster than they have, if the trust companies 
had not entered the field, but it may also be stated with equal truth that 
the trust companies have developed a very large business along lines 
that the banks could not reach, and that in many cases the banks them- 
selves have shared in the benefits derived from the increased deposits 
brought about by the trust companies, the latter finding it convenient 
in many instances to use the banks as a sort of reserve agent. 

Perhaps, as fresh restrictions are imposed upon the trust companies, 
and they are required, when doing a banking business, to submit to sub- 
stantially the same requirements as the banks, the cause of the jealousy 
that has heretofore existed between the two classes of institutions will be 
removed. ‘Time will doubtless show that the banks and trust companies 
have no irreconcilable differences, and that both may find abundant busi- 
ness without engendering rivalry or encroaching upon each other’s field 
of operations. This indeed has already been the experience of some 
communities where both the banks and trust companies have reached 
their highest development. 


OLLOWING the example of his predecessor, Hon. Lesuiz M. SuHaw 
has resigned as Secretary of the Treasury to accept the presidency 


of a trust company in New York city. 

The office of Secretary of the Treasury is one where the emoluments 
are not commensurate with the abilities required or the services demanded. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, however, the honors of the place 
have been sought by many eminent Americans. Hamitton, GALuaTIN, 
Dix, Cuask, McCutitocnu, SuerMan and Gacg, by their financiz] and 
other services to the Government, must always occupy an eminent place 
among the country’s statesmen. Mr. Suaw also has undoubtedly dis- 
played ability in the conduct of the affairs of the department equal to 
that shown by his predecessors. We have not found ourselves able to 
agree with many of the details of his policy, but have not been slow in 
realizing that, working under the system devised by ignorance and prej- 
udice to supplant the second bank of the United States, Mr. Suaw has 
displayed great ski]! in the execution of the various measures he 
has devised for relieving the money market and making sales of bonds 
at prices favorable to the Government. There is no doubt, if he had 
had the advantage of laws framed to meet the requirements of the present 
century, he would have made a record as Secretary of the Treasury that 
would have entitled him to an exalted rank among those who have filled 
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this position. That he did so well with the imperfect instruments at 
his command, is all the more evidence of his executive ability. 

Notwithstanding the vast wealth of the United States the salaries 
paid our public officials are not sufficient to prevent them from yielding 
them up for the higher remuneration offered by business concerns. After 
a short while the honors of public station no longer afford a sufficient 
compensation for the large expenses which are inseparably attached to 
positions of this kind. At a time when the cost of living is perhaps 
higher than ever before, no one can justly criticize a Government offi- 
cial for resigning even a Cabinet position to enter the service of a busi- 
ness establishment at a salary many times greater than he received while 
in the Government service. The fact that Secretary SHaw has been 
offered the presidency of a large trust company in New York city is, 
of course, a special recognition of his eminent financial ability. In 
accepting this position he does not relinquish any of the honors that have 
justly been bestowed on him in recognition of his administration of the 
affairs of the Treasury Department. 

It is well-known that Mr. Suaw has been mentioned as a candidate 
of his party for the Presidential nomination next year. How his iden- 
tification with a trust company at the financial center may affect his 
chances for this nomination, is an interesting question. Heretofore it has 
been thought desirable that presidential candidates should come from 
districts more or less rural in their character. But, admitting the desira- 
bility of such qualifications, Mr. SuHaw’s removal to New York by no 
means places him out of the running. Although temporarily doing busi- 
ness close to Wall Street, he continues to be a resident of Denison. Iowa. 

It is indeed difficult to discover any valid reason why a man who.. 
becomes president of a trust company should thereby in any way impair 
his chances of political preferment. We can hardly imagine any situa- 
tion more honorable than that of president of a well conducted trust 
company. These institutions are primarily designed to handle judiciously 
estates in a trust capacity, and the executive of such an institution is 
called on not only to exercise a rare degree of discrimination in regard 
to investments, but to enforce an absolute standard of fidelity in the 
handling of the funds committed to the care of the institution. This is a 
position that might well enlist the ability and conscientious services of 
the most distinguished man in the country, and no man can really have 
a higher honor than that which attaches to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of such a position. The notion that identification with the bank- 
ing business disqualifies one from attaining the highest political office, has 
no sound basis. On the contrary, to have administered the affairs of a 
great trust company successfully ought to be a recommendation for 
any man who aspires to the Presidency. There are few positions re- 
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quiring a higher degree of probity and skill than that of the president 
of a great financial institution in New York at the present time. If Mr. 
Suaw shall continue to exhibit the same qualities in his new position 
that he did while Secretary of the Treasury, there is no reason why he 
should not be a formidable competitor for the Presidential nomination of 
his party in 1908. He has the conspicuous qualifications of the old-time 
campaigner, being very popular on the stump, and his personal qualities 
are such as to attract and retain a very large circle of friends. 

Proximity to Wall Street, instead of really disqualifying an aspirant 
for the Presidency, should, in reality, the better equip him for that office, 
inasmuch as his experimental knowledge would prepare him successfully 
to resist the wily schemes of the gentlemen who are supposed to have 
their habitat in that famous locality. 


EW YORK State banks are to be given a sample of the treatment 
N accorded to national banks by the Federal Government. It is 
proposed by the State Controller of New York and the State 
Treasurer to punish banks that refuse to buy state bonds, by excluding 
them as depositories of state funds. The United States goes even farther 


than this. It refuses to allow a bank to act as a depository of public 


moneys, to issue circulation, or even to exist, unless it first buys United 
States bonds. 


Of course, if the deposit of public moneys with the banks is a favor, 
they ought to reciprocate. It seems strange, however, that so rich a 
state as New York and a nation with the revenue-producing possibilities 
of the United States should find it necessary to resort to such devices in 
order to make the public buy their securities. 





NEW COUNTERFEIT $20 NATIONAL BANK NOTE. 


N the Marietta National Bank of Marietta, Ind. T. Check letter 

A; charter number 5958; bank number 169; Treasury number 
1396258; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer. 

This counterfeit is a very poor photographic production printed on 

two pieces of paper between which some silk fibres have been distributed. 

The Treasury number appears to have been made with a rubber stamp. 

Green coloring has been poorly applied to the panel containing the 

charter number on the back of the note. The note is so poor that a more 

detailed description of it is deemed unnecessary. 





WALL STREET AND LOMBARD STREET. 
BY W. R. LAWSON. 


\ J HEN banks were introduced into the West Indies the negroes 
formed very exaggerated ideas of their financial power. They 
imagined that when a white man needed money he had only to 
go to the bank for it. A similar mistake to the negro’s is often committed 
where there is less excuse for it. The financial resources of Lombard 
Street are overrated in nearly all the other money markets of the world. 
By many foreign bankers they are considered practically inexhaustible. 
Lombard Street itself may be partly responsible for this singular myth. 
In its early days it had a proverb which Mr. Bagehot put on record in 
his well-known book—‘‘Money can always be got in Lombard Street at 
a price.” But the truth of this proverb was never more than skin-deep 
and now it is questionable even at that. 

True enough, money could always be got somehow in Lombard 
Street; not, however, because Lombard Street had it, but only because 
it could either borrow or manufacture it. When a serious emergency has 
to be encountered, like the Baring crisis in 1890, or the American panic 
of 1857, the Bank of England no longer trusts to paper but applies to 
the Bank of France for a few millions of solid gold. Such emergencies 
are happily rare, but they effectually dispose of Mr. Bagehot’s legend 
that money can always be got in Lombard Street at a price. Even if the 
legend had been practically true in Mr. Bagehot’s time, now nearly forty 
years ago, it might be quite out of date in 1907. In the interval both 
our commercia] and financial methods have entirely changed. Lombard 
Street itself has been completely revolutionized. The character of its 
business is altogether different from what it was. Many of its old habits 
have died out and many new ones, in the course of financial develop- 
ment, have been imposed upon it. 

There is no comparison between the volume of business done in 
Lombard Street to-day and that of forty years ago. It has increased 
still more in variety, in complexity, and in intensity of competition. But 
the most important change of all is the greatly diminished control of 
Lombard Street over its own operations. Formerly it was to a very large 
extent its own master. Its principal function was to finance the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom. The bulk of its bills originated in that 
trade. They were drawn on London houses by their agents abroad. 
They arose out of British exports or imports or out of foreign loans 
made in London. Nine-tenths of them carried English names, well 
known from one end of Lombard Street to the other. 

The discount houses then were not mere brokers, working either for 
a commission for a scalping turn. They were, as a rule, old and 
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substantial firms with large capitals of their own and a good connection 
among depositors. Some of them had been in existence for nearly a 
century and they ranked in the city with private bankers. They were in 
fact bankers of a special class. They did not keep ordinary drawing 
accounts, hut they took in deposits at call or for fixed periods. Often 
these were in large sums, which remained undisturbed for months or 
years. The depositor got a fair rate of interest on his money, even when 
it was earning little, and there was no risk of its being thrown on his 
hands when he would not know what to do with it. He and his discount 
broker were old friends who understood each other. 

Under conditions like these Lombard Street had a great deal more 
stability than it possesses now. It had its business much better in hand 
and knew the limits both of its resources and its liabilities. A select 
body of professional experts always had their eye on the paper afloat. 
They could tell at first glance where a bill came from and what it repre- 
sented. They could distinguish between those good enough to keep in 
their own portfolios and only good enough for the market. Black sheep 
got into the fold now and then and caused trouble, sometimes scandal, in 
spite of which the discount business pursued the even tenor of its way 
until the joint-stock banks invaded Lombard Street and upset all its 
respectable traditions. In due time they were followed by an invasion 
of foreign banks, which completed the chaos they began. 


Cuaneces THat Have Taken PLace. 


The changes imposed on Lombard Street by the joint-stock and 
foreign banks may be summed up thus: 

(1) A flood of new day-to-day money let loose in it; namely, the 
unused daily balances of the banks. 

(2) The old deposit system broken up through competition of the 
banks with the discount houses. 

(3) Most of the discount houses forced to change their methods of 
business or to retire altogether. 

(4) A new class of discount brokers created, who are simply go- 
betweens for the banks and other large money-lenders. They bring 
together the people who have bills to sell or to discount or to borrow 
upon, and those who wish to buy bills or discount them or lend on them. 

(5) A great variety of new types of bills brought in requiring a 
proportionate increase of care and skill in handling them. 

(6) New forms of special borrowing in Lombard Street: for ex- 
ample, by getting foreign bills accepted on commission; by raising loans 
on blocks of foreign securities, chiefly American; by syndicating new 
issues, and so on. 

(7) A vast development of foreign exchange operations by foreign 
banks purely for their own convenience and with little or no profit to 
Lombard Street. For such transactions Lombard Street is simply a 
clearing-house. It neither initiates them nor takes part in them, nor 

2 
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benefits by them, except perhaps in having temporary use of foreign 
moneys employed in carrying them out. 

(8) A largely increased liability imposed on Lombard Street to 
sudden calls for gold and for money in other forms. 

(9) A chronic feeling of anxiety and uncertainty in the money 
market. Lombard Street is growing too big and too much divided up 
for anyone to see all round it. There are many clever men in it, but 
most of them see only their own corner. The Bank of England, not be- 
ing in the foreign exchange business at all, its directors can only look 
on from a distance. In the circumstances it is a wonder that they see 
so well as they do. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE LENDING Power or LomMBaARD STREET. 


If Lombard Street ever was the bottomless purse which it used to be 
considered, it is so no longer. Forty years ago its resources may have 
been on an average of years fairly equal to the current demands on 
them. Since then, current demands have largely outgrown its ordinary 
resources; and in addition a new crop of special demands has started 
up. Few financial schemes are now launched in any part of the world 
without some call, direct or indirect, being made on Lombard Street in 
connection with them. Every new loan, domestic or foreign, every new 
company floated, exposes the Bank of England to a possible call on its 
gold reserve, and when that happens the only remedy for the Bank is 
to put the screw on Lombard Street. 

Every “money squeeze” that takes place in Wall Street causes a 
sympathetic twinge in London. London knows that the “squeeze” will 
be passed on here by some banking device or other: either by mailing a 
few more “finance bills” to Lombard Street, or by shipping securities to 
be carried here, or by manoeuvering the Bank of England out of a few 
millions sterling of its precarious gold reserve. Wall Street is sure to get 
relief somewhere, and in a day or two it may be again at its ease But 
Lombard Street does not get off so lightly. Its rates will have been 
twisted up at least a half per cent. in the effort to find money for Wall 
Street, and the advance may hold for weeks or months. It will not dare 
to let them down, lest the Bank of England should remind it that its 
patriotic duty is to hold them up for the protection of the precarious 
gold reserve. Meanwhile Reuter quotes call-money in New York 
abundant at two to three per cent., while Lombard Street is paying four 
to four and one-half per cent. on the finest paper in the world. 


An Overpose or AMERICAN Finance BILLs. 


For a considerable time past Lombard Street has been drifting into a 
false position, but is loath to recognize the fact. Its eyes are being 
opened, however, by these frequent doses of finance bills from New 
York, notoriously created for the relief of Wall Street. They have been 
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the last straw on the camel’s back. Other foreign demands, however 
inconvenient, could be borne, because as a rule there was time to prepare 
for them; they were within the pale of legitimate international banking, 
and they generally brought some kind of quid pro quo. France and 
Germany, if they made a convenience of Lombard Street, also helped 
to keep it in funds. By taking up bills or buying English securities or 
placing money on loan, they contributed to its working capital. 

Wall Street, however, can claim none of these redeeming merits. It 
offers no quid pro quo of any kind for the discounting of its finance bills 
or the supply of emergency gold. It never appears in Lombard Street 
as a lender of money, but invariably as a borrower. Its recent operations 
there have never had the effect of cheapening money, but always of 
making it dearer. Not only so, but Wall Street’s emergency borrowing 
checks indefinitely a return to lower rates. It is always uncertain when 
it may be resumed or how far it may go. The only safe course is to 
keep the market firm and to be always prepared for surprises. Which 
is pleasant enough for the banks and for money-lenders generally, but 
decidedly galling to all classes of London borrowers. Every time that 
Wall Street makes a raid on Lombard Street, city houses have to pay 
so much more for discounting their bills and the Stock Exchange so 
much more for its fortnightly advances. When this goes on for half 
a year at a time, need we wonder if even stolid Londoners get tired of it? 

It is felt, too, that New York has no longer the excuse it once had 
for making the most of Lombard Street. When its working capital was 
unequal to its bona-fide commercial requirements, it had an admitted 
right to use all the assistance it could obtain abroad. But that can no 
longer be said in face of the New York bank returns which exhibit re- 
sources rapidly rising to the London level. The two latest returns of 
the New York associated banks and of the twelve chief clearing banks 
in London show almost identical amounts of discounts and loans; namely, 
1040 million dollars for the former and 208 millions sterling for the 
latter. In contrast with this they exhibit a marked difference in the 
amounts of their deposits. The deposits and current balances of the 
London clearing banks aggregated nearly 380 millions sterling, against 
1,026 million dollars, or 205 millions sterling, for the associated banks 
of New York. 


CoMPARISON OF Deposits AND LOANs. 


New York and I.ondon must be banked on very different principles, 
when the first can lend only 208 millions sterling out of 380 millions of 
deposits, while the second contrives to make 1,040 million dollars of 
loans out of 1,026 millions of deposits. The comparison is not exactly 
on all fours perhaps, as some New York banks are understood to include 
securities among their loans and advances. But after allowing for that, 
such a wide disparity remains as to argue diametrically opposite bank- 
ing policies. It may be ‘improvident in New York to loan up to the hilt, 
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but does London not go to the opposite extreme in loaning only fifty- 
five per cent. of its deposits and current balances? The only apparent 
o1 imaginable reason for its holding back such a large proportion of its 
loanable funds is that most of the other forty-five per cent. is required 
to keep Lombard Street going. 

If we enlarge the comparison between London and New York so as 
to include the whole of the banks which publish periodical returns of 
their condition, it will be seen that the superior strength of London is 
still greatly overrated. In the subjoined table the condition of the 
New York banks at a recent date is compared with that of the clearing 
banks in London, excepting the Bank of England, whose deposits and 
securities are to a large extent a duplication of those of the clearing 
banks. The figures previously given apply, it will be observed, only to 
the twelve chief clearing banks in London. 


New York Banks anp Lonpon CLEARING Banks CoMPparRED, 1906. 





New YorRK. 





$116,472,700 
140'800,500 
977,857,300 
53,096,000 


"$1,288,020,500 


75,699,800 248,905,400 


278,213,510 


? 





Percentage of call money to ia Ae 


deposits 
Total loans 
Percentage of loans to total resources.... 


Investments 
Percentage of total resources 
loans and investments 


$1,249,730,000 





According to the returns tabulated above, New York has fully four 
times as many active banks as London—ninety-four against twenty-two. 
It commands, however, rather less than one-half of London’s banking 
resources— 1,288 million dollars against 2,829 millions. Per contra, it 
does almost as much loan or discount business with its 1288 million dol- 
lars as London does with its 2,829 millions. New York’s loans—in- 
cluding presumably a certain amount of securities—are equal to seventy- 
eight per cent. of its total resources, while those of London are only 
541% per cent. The proportion of loans to deposits shows a much wider 
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divergence still, being only sixty-four per cent. in London, against 
nearly 103 per cent. in New York. If in order to make the comparison 
as favorable as possible to London we treat all its investments as loans, 
the combined total will represent only eighty-four per cent. of the de- 
posits. against 103 per cent., in New York and 71.5 per cent. of the 
whole resources, against seventy-eight per cent. in New York. 


BankKING Reserves IN New YorK AND LoNnpDoN. 


The moral is obvious that the New York banks work up much closer 
to the limit of their resources than the London banks could under pres- 
ent conditions venture to do. The first explanation to suggest itself will 
no doubt be that the London banks keep larger cash reserves. The pro- 
tection of the “world’s money market,” as they call it, confessedly re- 
quires them to maintain a strong monetary position, though as a matter 
of fact they do not. By their own frank and frequent admissions it is 
not nearly so strong as it ought to be in times like the present. They 
may not, however, be prepared for the above disclosure, that their cash 
reserves are actually weaker than those of the New York banks. Their 
cash in hand and at the Bank of England is only fourteen per cent. 
of their total resources and sixteen per cent. of their deposits. The cor- 
responding New York figures at the same date were nineteen per cent. 
of the total resources and twenty-four per cent. of deposits.* Several 
of the banks were apparently short of their legal minimum, namely 
twenty-five per cent. The average reserve may have been further lowered 
by the fact of some state banks being included in the test which are not 
subject to the National Bank Law. 

Some London bankers regard their “cash at call and short notice” 
as a secondary reserve, but that point is open to discussion. The New 
York banks have also considerable amounts of call and short notice 
leans, but they are not distinguished from the other loans. The 
peculiar function of London's “cash at call and short notice” is the 
financing of Lombard Street. Its banking quality must be determined 
by the use made of it there. If it be a necessary and unavoidable use, 
then there is nothing further to say. If it be a remunerative use, that 
again should be a sufficient answer to any criticism it may encounter. 
But an affirmative reply is not likely to be given on either of these points, 
except by incurable believers in Lombard Street legends about “the 
world’s monetary centre” and “the only free market for gold.” 

We must first dispose of the main issue in the comparison, namely, 
the relative proportions of loans and discounts to working resources and 
to deposits. ‘These are in New York seventy-eight per cent. and 103 
per cent., respectively. It sounds paradoxical to be lending more money 
to the public than has been received from them, but two simple explan- 
ations of the paradox are close at hand. Observe, first, the large amount 


“c 


——2.__. __ 


* Including circulation. 
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of undivided profits held by the New York banks—140 million dollars 
against 116 millions of paid-up capital. In the second place, invest- 
ments are relatively small compared with London, and such as they are 
they are seldom separately specified. The relative proportions of loans 
and discounts in the accounts of the London banks are 54.5 per cent. of 
total resources. The combined loans and investments make an average 
of sixty-four per cent. of total resources and eighty-four per cent. of 
deposits. 

On the figures here presented—all of them official—Wall Street 
would seem to have almost if not quite as good banking support as 
Lombard Street. If it chooses to keep within the limits of its own 
financial and economic resources it should seldom if ever require special 
help from Europe. The usual give and take of international trade is, 
of course, admissible all round, but the question here is whether any one 
money centre should make a practise of exploiting other money centres 
for speculative rather than for bona-fide commercial objects. If New 
York does it, why not Paris and Berlin? Why, indeed, should not 
London reciprocate the raid? Just at present it is powerless, as the 
New York bankers doubtless know well. But one day it may throw off 
the yoke of legends and traditions which have become not only indefens- 
ible in theory—that would matter very little in the city—but unworkable 
in practice—which matters a great deal. 

It may well cause surprise, mingled with a little anxiety in Lombard 
Strect, to find New York manifestly overhauling it in banking resources. 
Even in absolute amount there is no longer a wide difference between 
them. When we come to consider relative positions, the advantage, if 
not already on the side of New York, promises to be very soon. New 
York has practically none of the international risks and responsibilities 
that weigh so heavily on Lombard Street. It has no money market of 
the world to maintain. lt has no free market for gold to keep open at 
all times and for all comers. 


Go.tpv Hoxtpines or New York AND LONDON BANks. 


Apropos of gold, the New York banks have not only much more 
specie in their own safes than there is in the London banks, but they 
have a second reserve of still Jarger proportions in the Treasury. This 
latter has at present about two hundred and thirty-eight million dollars 
of gold coin and bullion together with forty-six million dollars of gold 
certificates—all its own. The banks, of course, have no legal claim or 
this, but they know that it will be at their service when urgently needed. 
Secretary Shaw has lately shown that he is prepared to interpret their 
needs liberally. By making temporary loans of gold from the Sub-Treas- 
ury in New York to enable banks that were importing the metal from 
Europe to anticipate their shipments, he established a precedent startling 
in its simplicity and yet fraught with important consequences. Some 
critics have rather sneered at it as cheap benevolence on the part of the 
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Treasury, but it had a marked effect both on the banks and on Wall 
Street. 

Mr. Shaw’s latest move has a number of interesting aspects. It not 
only afforded present relief to the money market, but it carried an im- 
plied promise of similar relief in future emergencies of a similar kind. 
From the Treasury's own point of view it was a shrewd move, having 
greatly strengthened the position of the Treasury in its chronic conflict 
with the banks. They can no longer with a good grace flout it as a rival 
and an interloper after having thus accepted its help. They must in 
future modify their eagerness to oust the Treasury from the banking 
business. They cannot deny that it was fortunate for them at such a 
juncture to have a handsome auxiliary reserve in the Treasury to fall 
back upon. If the banks had had exclusive control of the circulation and 
the gold reserves, it is hardly likely that a nest egg of two hundred and 
eighty-five million gold dollars would have turned up quite as oppor- 
tunely as it did on this occasion. 

In estimating the actual and potential strength of the New York 
banks the free gold in the Treasury must count for a good deal. The fact 
that Lombard Street has no second reserve of a similar kind must count 
against it in any business-like comparison of the financial strength of the 
two banking systems. Such a comparison will bring to light a number of 
unknown or overlooked advantages of Wall Street, while it may disclose 
on the other side some overrated peculiarities and unsuspected weaknesses 


of Lombard Street. It is the old story again of young institutions being 
disparaged in comparison with ancient ones. 


Watt Street Capas_e or TAKING Care oF ITsELF. 


A month’s careful study of the daily operations in both of these 
money markets would convince any candid and competent judge that 
Wall Street is quite as capable of taking care of itself as Lombard Street 
is. If so, it should, in its own interest, as well as for the sake of stability 
in internalional finance, give up the short-sighted policy of always try- 
ing to push its difficulties on to other money markets. Sensational rates 
for carrying over stocks in Wall Street should be regarded simply as 
danger-signals in the stock market itself. It is much easier, more natural, 
and in the end less expensive, for plungers to draw in at the first, warning 
of danger than to rush ahead with the help of finance bills on Lendon 
and Paris. 

On both sides of the Atlantic operations of that sort tend to foster 
false notions. The idea entertained in New York, that Lombard Street 
can be drawn upon without stint, is as fallacious as the Lombard Street 
view of Wall Street finance—that it is the sport of professional gamblers. 
To some extent it may be so, but if there were not a solid backbone of 
some kind, the gambling would soon come to final grief. The fact that 
Wall Street can pull through these money squeezes without disaster and 
come up again smiling a day or two after, indicates that they do not strike 
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so very deep into the financial system as a whole. They may be superficial 
spasms in an otherwise moderately healthy body. It is only a fraction 
of the credit business in Wall Street that is done with call money. The 
large operators invariably secure all the time money they may need be- 
fore they launch into a grand campaign. 

Over and against Wall Street spasms of forty or fifty per cent. call 
money, should be set a number of strong points in the financial position 
generally. These are: (1) The large capital and undivided profits of 
the principal New York banks; (2) the twenty-five per cent. cash re- 
serves which the law requires most of them to maintain; (3) the immense 
number of interior banks—about seventeen thousand in all—which act 
as feeders to them; (4) the huge stock of specie in the country, estimated 
at over 1400 million dollars of gold and nearly 700 million dollars of 
silver; (5) the contingent reserve of the Treasury, averaging 300 million 
dollars; (5) the great volume of sound commercial banking always going 
on; (6) the large proportion of time money employed in speculative 
business. 

Wall Street banking, as distinguished from New York banking gen- 
erally, is no doubt a raw spot. That certain banks not only foster specu- 
lation on the part of their customers but speculate on their own account, 
is almost a matter of notoriety. There may be a good deal of unsus- 
pected rottenness in that direction and some day it may come to light in 
the shape of fresh scandals. But such “tainted’”’ banks are believed to be 
a very small minority of the ninety-four whose conditions have been 
summarized above. When they have undergone as drastic a purgation 
as the life insurance companies underwent last year, the bad points of 
the New York banking system will be subdued and the good points will 
come more into view. Even that chronic nightmare, the “inelastic 
currency,” may not prove beyond remedy when currency authorities 
recognize that a large part of the paper circulation is not currency at all 
but simply credit paper for the use of the banks themselves. The por- 
tion of the three billion dollars in the hands of the people is absurdly 
small. 

Conpitions ExistinG in Lombarp STREET. 


Let us now compare with that candid view of the New York banks 
the actual conditions prevailing in Lombard Street. Its paid-up capital 
and undivided profits are almost identical with those of the New York 
clearing banks—50 millions sterling, against 256 million dollars. It has 
78 millions sterling of “cash on hand and at the Bank of England,” 
which is considered as good as gold, but on January 10 last the Bank’s 
whole stock of gold was little more than 30 millions (£30,000,000). 
Even if Lombard Street could have drawn out every sovereign from the 
Bank of England, it could not have converted much more than a third of 
its cash balance into gold. Its metallic position was actually weaker than 
that of the New York banks, with their 173 million dollars or 35 millions 
sterling in specie. 
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In the adjustment of loans to deposits Lombard Street finds its chief 
advantage over Wall Street, but it is by no means an immense advantage. 
To lend out every cent of one’s deposits may be a policy likely to over- 
reach itself. But it looks like going to the opposite extreme when a bank 
lends out little more than half of its deposits and keeps the other half in 
consols and call loans. If a London banker were asked why he kept 
such a large portion of his funds in the semi-idle condition of consols 
and call loans, the only rational answer he could give would be that it 
was for the convenience of Lombard Street. If he were asked further 
why such a heavy sacrifice should be made for the convenience of Lom- 
bard Street, he might stare in amazement at a person so ignorant as not 
to know that Lombard Street is “the monetary centre of the world;” “the 
only free market for gold,” etc., ete. Venture to point out to him that 
170 millions sterling (call money £71,687,000 and securities £97,734,- 
000) is a pretty large sum to withdraw from commercial use and devote 
to financing the bills of all nations at two or three per cent., and the 
effect on him would probably be apoplexy. 

That must be at best a very lean kind of business. Why any one 
country should covet a monopoly of it or even the lion’s share, has long 
puzzled me. It is rather to be regarded as a necessary but unremunerative 
part of the machinery of international exchange to which every nation 
should contribute according to its means and its volume of international 
business. In any case, the United Kingdom would have to be a large 
contributor if only for the liquidation of its enormous imports of food 
and raw materials. These give to every country growing food and raw 
materials the power to draw on London almost incessantly. It were a 
heavy enough task for Lombard Street to meet all these necessary and 
unavoidable drafts without challenging all the world to draw on it to any 
extent and for any purpose the drawers may please. 

Sixty years ago a school of banking theorists talked Lombard Street 
into this specious-looking but in fact very adventurous policy. How 
little they understood it and how little they realized what it might ex- 
pand into, is proved by the very inadequate means they provided them- 
selves with for carrying out their theory. After sixty years’ hand-to- 
mouth trading Lombard Street now finds itself in this dilemma, that 
with the smallest gold reserve of any commercial state in the world it has 
to meet the largest international obligations of any state. The game is 
not worth the candle, even when it can be played smoothly and with little 
trouble. When, as at present, circumstances seem to be conspiring 
against it on all hands, it is hard to keep going anyhow. 

The Governors of the Bank of England, the directors of the joint- 
stock banks and discount companies and the bill-brokers seem to be all 
at their wits’ end over the waywardness of Lombard Street. Gold does 
not flow into “the only free market,” as it ought to do, and cannot be 
kept in when it comes. In vain are money rates nailed up in order to 
turn the foreign exchanges in favor of London and thereby attract 
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foreign gold. In vain the Bank of England picks up a small parcel of 
bullion now and then while all the big lots are snapped up under its very 
eyes for export. Foreign banks, and especially New York banks, when 
they need gold buy it by millions at a time. The Bank of England is 
_giad to be able to secure an odd hundred thousand pounds on dull days 
when there is no other buyer about. 

It is on this slender and shivering reed that the whole world is invited 
to lean in times of financial difficulty. Lombard Street, the least stable 
of all money markets and relatively to its vast obligations the poorest, 
allows itself to be regarded abroad as the last refuge of the distressed. 
There was never a greater irony in the history of international finance. 
This monetary bulwark of the nations, “the only free market for gold” 
is being driven to the pettiest expedients in order to protect the few 
millions of free gold in the Bank of England. Between December, 1905, 
and May, 1906, four different plans were tried by the Governors of the 
Bank to brace up Lombard Street. First, the unofficial rates for ad- 
vances to bill-brokers were suddenly raised. Next, with the help of the 
joint-stock banks, all the floating money in the market was swept in. 
The third move was an attempt to form a “combine” between the Bank 
of England and the joint-stock banks for the regulation of rates. The 
latest is a semi-official intimation from the Bank of England to the dis- 
count houses that rates must not be let down below their present level— 
say, 314 per cent.—or there will have to be more bracing up. 

The Bank is still in the stringent season of the year with a reserve 
of about twenty millions nominal (exclusive of gold and silver held as 
till money). But only two or three millions of that amount are really 
gold notes: the others being issued against securities. The Issue De- 
partment of the Bank has 30 millions of gold and 1814 millions of 
securities against 49 millions of notes issued. The public hold 28 mil- 
lions of the notes and the Bank itself—in its banking department—has 
the remaining 20 millions. If the public were to present all these notes 
for payment, the Bank would be left with only two millions of sovereigns 
and 1814 millions of securities as cover for its own notes. 

For nearly twenty years the Bank of England and the joint-stock 
banks have been playing shuttlecock with the serious responsibility which 
they must all share for the critical condition of their central reserve. 
Lord Goschen, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the time of the 
Baring crisis, proposed to create a second gold reserve by means of an 
issue of one-pound notes. (The present Bank of England minimum is 
five pounds. But “when the devil was sick,’ ete. After another fif- 
teen years of futile sparring between Threadneedle Street and Lombard 
Street, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith) has 
again thrown out a hint of Government action. Speaking at the an- 
nual dinner of the bankers he “expressed the general confidence of the 
financial community in the ability and determination of the Bank of 
England to protect our gold reserves.”” He did not, however, venture to 
throw out the shadow of a hint as to how it was to be done. 
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The Bank of England practically admits the poor success of its 
recent efforts to protect its gold reserve. “Determined” as they have 
been, they have taken a long time to produce a very small degree of pro- 
tection. They have done still less to increase the gold reserve, which is 
even more necessary than protecting it. They have done nothing at all 
toward solving the main difficulty, namely, how under present conditions 
the Bank could defend a large reserve if it had one. The most practi- 
cal part of Mr. Asquith’s speech to the bankers was the assurance with 
which he closed, that “the question was then engaging his most serious 
attention.” He and his banking friends in the city are playing a game 
of patience which threatens to last as long as a Chinese drama. 

Mcanwhile Wall Street should be warned as to the real character of 
the money market which it looks to chiefly for relief from its periodical 
squeezes. 

Lonpon. 





THE VALUE OF KEEPING STRONG. 


T the risk of being charged with being old-fashioned, Tuz Banx- 
A ERS’ MaGaziNneE ventures to reprint the following from an article 
by H. M. P. Eckardt, in the January number of the “Journal of 

the Canadian Bankers’ Association” : 

“Every once in a while sharp illustrations are offered of the profit 
sometimes gained by being always strong. Now, for instance, Paris 
being the only centre possessing a surplus of funds can practically 
dictate the terms on which it will lend. And besides, all the time, it has 
enjoyed that prestige that always is accorded to immense strength. 

“There is a lesson in this for individual banks as well as for the 
various money centres. The bank that always maintains its cash reserves 
at a high ratio, though it may be obliged to forego some profit in ordinary 
times, can often recoup itself when the money situation becomes strained. 
And in all times its strength brings to it prestige and confidence.” 

It was once said by Hon. Hugh McCulloch, the first Comptroller of 
the Currency and twice Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Banks should be kept strong in their cash reserves, as times fre- 
quently occur when the strongest stand in need of them. Nothing in the 
long run pays better than a goodly amount of idle money.” 





EXPRESS COMPANIES AND BANKS. 


T is reported that the controversy on certain points that has so long 
existed between the banks and express companies is to be determined 
by a test case, brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission 

by the American Bankers’ Association. 





BANK DIRECTORS, THEIR POWERS, DUTIES AND 
LIABILITIES. 


By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF THE UNIFORM NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT. 


accountability makes it more necessary than ever that those who 

accept positions as directors of banks should have a very clear 
knowledge of their duties, or, with only the most honest intentions, they 
may be made the subject of adverse criticism, and may sustain heavy 
pecuniary loss. Indeed, it will be found that in most cases where 
directors have been required to make good the losses sustained by the 
bank, they have not themselves been guilty of any actual wrong, but 
have incurred a liability merely through inattention or ignorance. Busi- 
ness men, therefore, who undertake to act as bank directors, should be 
careful to inform themselves as to the extent of the duties and responsi- 
bilities which the law imposes upon them. 


. | ‘HE growing disposition to hold directors of corporations to a strict 


MANAGEMENT OF BANKs. 


The affairs of all incorporated banks are managed by a board of 
directors; or, as they are sometimes called, trustees. The provis- 
ion of the National Bank Act is: “The affairs of each asso- 
ciation shall be managed by not less than five directors (Rev. Stat. 
U. S. see. 5145); and similar provisions are found in the banking laws 
of the different states. Usually the articles of association provide for 
an annual meeting of the stockholders to be held for the election of 
directors. The method of giving notice of this meeting is generally 
prescribed in the articles of association or by-laws. Unless the statute 
provides otherwise, a majority in interest of the stockholders present. 
at each meeting choose the directors for the ensuing term, even though 
these stockholders may represent less than a majority of all the stock 
outstanding. 


Time or Evection—TERM oF OFFICE. 


The National Bank Act fixes the month of January as that in which 
the meeting for the election of directors is to be held. (Rev. Stat. U. S. 
sec 5145), and the New York Banking Law contains a similar provision 
(sec. 50). Many other states have fixed the same time, so that now the 
election of bank directors in January is quite general throughout the 
country. The term of office is usually one year; but where no election is 
held at the appointed time, the directors chosen at the previous meeting 
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continue in office until their successors are elected. (Rev. Stat. U. S. 
5145.) 


QUALIFICATIONS oF DrREcTorRs. 


All the banking statutes require that the directors shall be stockhold- 
ers. In the case of the national banks each director must own, in his own 
right, at least ten shares, unless the capital of the bank does not exceed 
$25,000, when five shares are sufficient. (Rev. Stat. U. S. 5146; as 
amended Feb. 28, 1905.) Under the New York statute, if the bank has 
a capital of $50,000 or over, every director must own, in his own right, 
an amount equal to at least $1,000, and if the capital is less than $50,000, 
not less than $500. (Banking Law, sec. 50.) As the requirement is 
that the director shall hold the requisite amount of stock in his own right, 
no one who holds stock in a merely representative capacity, as an execu- 
tor, trustee, receiver, etc., is eligible to such office. Where a director 
ceases to be the owner of the prescribed amount of stock, he ceases to be 
a director and thereby vacates his place. Both the National Bank Act 
and the New York statute (from which the Federal statute was largely 
taken) require that each director must be a citizen of the United States 
and at least three-fourths of the directors must be residents of the state. 
(Rev. Stat. U. S. sec. 5146.) 


Oatu or Drrecrors. 


The National Bank Act (following the New York statute) requires 
that each director when elected shall take an oath that he will, so far as 
the duty devolves upon him, diligently and honestly administer the affairs 
of the bank, and will not knowingly violate, or willingly permit to be 
violated, any of the provisions of the National Bank Act, and that he is 
the owner in good faith of the required amount of stock, and that the 
same is not hypothecated, or in any way pledged, as security for any 
loan or debt. (Rev. Stat. U. S. 5147.) But by a singular omission Con- 
gress has neglected to prescribe any officer before whom such an oath 
may be taken; and hence such oath has no legal effect, and no prosecu- 
tion for perjury can be based thereon. (United States vs. Curtis, 107 
U. S. 671.) The oaths required by the state banking laws may be ad- 
ministered by a notary public. 


Directors Must Act ONLY As A Boarp—Recorp oF PROCEEDINGS. 


The theory of the law is that the power to manage the business of 
the bank is vested in the directors as a board, and no individual director 
has authority to act for the bank except in those cases where the board 
has delegated some power to him as the agent of the bank. As said by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas: 

“The election of an individual as a director does not constitute him 
an agent of the corporation with authority to act separately and inde- 
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pendently of his fellow members. It is the board duly convened and 
acting as a unit that is made the representative of the association. The 
assent vr determination of the members of the board acting separately 
and individually is not the assent of the corporation. The law proceeds 
upon the theory that the directors shall meet and counsel with each 
other, and that any determination affecting the association shall be ar- 
rived at and expressed only after a consultation at a meeting of the board 
attended by at least a majority of its members.” (National Bank vs. 
Drake, 35 Kans. 564.) 

The proceedings of the board are usually kept in the form of min- 
utes; but this is not indispensable, unless required by the charter or by- 
laws. (Edgerly vs. Emerson, 23 N. H. 555.) Neither the National 
Bank Act nor the New York statute absolutely requires it; but usually 
the by-laws of the bank provide for it. Where no minutes of a meeting 
are kept, the proceedings may be proved by oral evidence. (Edgerly vs. 
Emerson, supra.) 


NumsBer oF Directors ConstTiTuTING A QuoruM. 


The Articles of Association or by-laws usually prescribe the number 
of directors necessary to constitute a quorum. In mos! cases the num- 
ber is fixed at a majority of the board. And this wovld be the rule in 
the absence of any provision. The New York statute provides that “if 
the certificate of incorporation or the by-laws do not prescribe the num- 


ber of directors necessary to constitute a quorum, and makes ne provis- 
ion for determining the same, the directors may fix the number necessary 
to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, which shall not 
be less than five, with the same effect as if such number was prescribed 
in the certificate of incorporation.” (Banking Law, sec. 50.) The 
National Bank Act is silent upon the subject, and the national banks 
cover the point by a provision in their articles of association. 


Women As D1reEcrors. 


The only requirements of the statutes are, usually, citizenship, resi- 
dence, and ownership of stock; and hence there is no reason why an un- 
married woman may not be a director; and now, as nearly all, if not all, 
of the states permit married women to own bank stock in their own 
right, there is no legal obstacle to the election of a married woman to 
such a position. 


VAcCANCIES—RESIGNATIONS. 


The National Bank Act provides: ‘Any vacancy in the board shall 
be filled by appointment by the remaining directors, and any director sv 
appointed shall hold his place until the next election.” (Rev. Stat. U. S. 
5148.) The New York statute directs that “All vacancies in the office 
of directors shall be filled by election by the stockholders; but vacancies 
not exceeding one-third of the whole number of the board may be filled 
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by the directors, and the directors so elected may hold their offices until 
filled by the stockholders at a special or annual meeting.” (Banking Law, 
sec. 50.) This practice of filling vacancies by appointment by the other 
directors is very general, and is provided for in the statutes of many of 
the states. A director may resign at any time. (Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 
U. S. 182; Movins vs. Lee, 30 Fed. Rep. 298.) The resignation should 
be tendered to the board, and an oral resignation is sufficient, but the 
orderly and proper mode is to put the resignation in writing. The presi- 
dent being the head of the board, it may be tendered to him. (Briggs vs. 
Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132.) 


DELEGATION oF AuUTHORITY—COoMMITTEES. 


The directors do not exercise a delegated authority, in the sense in 
which the rule applies to agents and attorneys, who exercise the poweis 
especially conferred upon them and no others. The directors convened 
as a board are the primary possessors of all the powers of the bank, and 
like private principals, they may delegate to agents of their own appoint- 
ment the performance of any acts which they themselves can perform. 
(Burrill vs. Nahant Bank, 43 Mass. 163, 166; Hoyt vs. Thompson, 19 
N. Y. 207, 216.) Thus, it has been held that the board may: delegate to 
a committee of their own number an authority to sell or mortgage real 
estate. (See cases cited above.) Accordingly, it is the custom to appoint 
committees to pass upon certain matters, and these committees exercise 
the power of the board with reference to those matters. Thus, many 
banks have an exchange or discount committee, the business of which 
is to pass upon applications for loans.* So, where the bank is erecting a 
banking-house, a building committee is usually appointed to take charge 
of this business. So the board has power to authorize the president or 
cashier to borrow money or obtain discounts for the use of the bank. 
(Ridgeway vs. Farmers’ Bank of Bucks County, 12 Serg. & R. [Pa.] 
256.) 


CommiTtTine Power To Orricers oF BANK. 


A question of much practical importance is, to what extent may the 
directors commit the management and control of the bank to its executive 
officers? In practice, the powers of such officers vary greatly. In some 
instances, they are allowed to have almost full control of the bank’s 
business, while in other cases they perform no more than routine duties 
without consulting with the board or one of its committees. In Briggs 


* The by-laws of a bank provided that an ‘“‘exchange committee’”’ should be or- 
ganized, to be composed of the president, cashier, and a designated director, and 
that the cashier should not make loans in excess of a certain amount without 
the approval of such committee, or one member thereof, besides himself. Held, 
that the failure of the bank to name a director for the committee did not de- 
prive the committee of its powers, as the two named by the by-laws, a majority, 
had power to act. (Wallace vs. Exchange Bank of Spencer, 126 Ind. 265.) 
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vs. Spaulding 141 U. S. 132) the Supreme Court of the United States 
quoted with approval the following from the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in Perry vs. Millaudon (8 Mart. N. S. 68): 

“There are many things which, in their management, require the ut- 
most diligence, and most scrupulous attention, and where the agent who 
undertakes their direction renders himself responsible for the slightest 
neglect. There are duties where the duties imposed are presumed to call 
for nothing more than ordinary care and attention, and where the exer- 
cise of that degree of care suffices. The directors of banks, from the 
nature of their undertaking, fall within the class last mentioned, while 
in the discharge of their ordinary duties. It is not contemplated by any 
of the charters which have come under our observation, and it was not 
by that of the Planters’ Bank, that they should devote their whole time 
and attention to the institution to which they are appointed, and guard 
it from injury by constant superintendence. Other officers on whom 
compensation is bestowed for the employment of their time in the affairs 
of the bank have the immediate management. In relation to these officers, 
the duties of directors are those of control, and the neglect which would 
render them responsible for not exercising that control properly must 
depend on circumstances, and in a great measure be tested by the facts 
of the case. If nothing has come to their knowledge to awaken sus- 
picion, of the fidelity of the president and cashier, ordinary attention to 
the affairs of the institution is sufficient. If they become acquainted with 
any fact calculated to put prudent men on their guard, a degree of care 
commensurate with the evil to be avoided is required, and a want of that 
care certainly makes them responsible.” 


Rieut or Eacu Director to [Nspect Books or BANK. 


Each director has a right to know the transactions of his co-directors 
in relation to the management of the institution. It has therefore been 
held that the board of directors of a bank have no right to pass a reso- 
lution excluding one of its members from an inspection of its books, 
although they believe him to be hostile to the interests of the institution. 
(People vs. Throop, 12 Wendell, 183.) And in the case cited, it was 
said by the court: 

“The thirteen directors were elected by the same stockholders, at the 
same election, to hold for the same term, clothed with the same powers, 
invested with the same trusts—each to exercise his best judgment in the 
management of the affairs of the company. Suppose a difference of 
opinion exists among the directors, a majority must control; but if they 
are divided, say six against seven, is it competent for the majority to turn 
the minority out of the directors’ room, and refuse them any information 
of the business transactions of the bank? Surely, such an outrage could 
not be defended; nor can I conceive of any plausible apology for it. The 
directors, thus virtually ejected from office, might be the principal stock- 
holders in the bank, and the majority might have very little interest 
therein, or might be hostile to the best interests of the institution. These 
are possibilities, but have little or nothing to do with the question of 
right. Every director has an equal right in regard to this matter.” 
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Accordingly, it was held in that case that the cashier having refused 
to permit a director to inspect the discount book, a mandamus would 
issue, commanding the cashier to submit the book to the director’s inspec- 
tion, although the conduct of the cashier had been approved by a resolu- 
tion of the board. 


Directors Atrrestinc Reports. 


One of the duties directors are often called upon to perform is to 
attest the reports of the bank. The National Bank Act requires that 
the reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency shall be “attested 
by the signatures of at least three directors.” (Rev. Stat. U. S. sec. 
5211.) And this report as so made to the Comptroller is required to be 
published. (Id.) The word “attest” as used in the statute means some- 
thing more than to witness the execution of the report by the president or 
cashier; it means to certify to the correctness of the report. (Gerner vs. 
Mosher, 58 Neb. 135.) In the case cited, it was said by Norval, J.: 

“The defendants in the present suit, who, as directors, attested the 
reports made by the Capital National Bank to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, by such act vouched for, or certified to, the absolute truthful- 
ness of the statements therein contained, and not that the report was 
correct. so far as the directors knew or had been advised by the proper 
performance of their duties as directors. The means of information, 
this record shows, were accessible to them. It was their duty to know 
whether the reports were correct or not.” 

Two of the judges, however, dissented from this view, and expressed 
the opinion that when a director attests a report, he does so only as a 
director, and with a view only to such knowledge of the condition of the 
bank as the exercise of his duties as a director impose upon him. Irvine, 
C. said: “Reading into the report, as we must, the director’s legal duty, 
the words on these reports, ‘correct: Attest,’ mean, in effect; ‘We, as 
directors, certify to the correctness of the foregoing report, basing our 
certification on the knowledge which we possess by virtue of a proper 
discharge of our duties as directors.’ ” 


Liasinity ror Arrestine Fatse Reports. 


If the directors attest a false report, they are liable to the persor who 
is deceived to his injury thereby. (Yates vs. Jones National Bank 
[Neb.] 105 N. W. Rep. 287.) Thus, where the report shows the bank 
to be solvent, when in fact it is insolvent, persons who, relying upon such 
report, have deposited their money in such bank may maintain an action 
against the directors who signed the report. (Id.) So, it has been held 
that the directors of an insolvent national bank are personally liable at 
the suit of one purchasing the stock of such bank for damages sustained 
by reason of the insolvency of the bank, where the purchase has been 
induced by false representations of solvency contained in reports attest- 
ing by the directors and published in pursuance of law. (Gerner vs. 

3 
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Mosher, 58 Neb. 135.) Such an action does not rest upon any provision 
of the National Bank Act, but is in the nature of a common law action 
of.deceit. (See cases cited above.) In such an action one of the directors 
cannot escape liability on the ground that there was no special reliance 
upon him, if it appears that the injured person relied upon the report. 
(Gerner vs. Yates, 61 Neb. 100.) 


Decree or Care Reguirep or Direcrors. 


Bank directors are often styled trustees, but not in any technical 
sense. The relation between the corporation and them is rather that of 
principal and agent. (Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132.) The 
degree of care required from them is the same as that which men of 
ordinary prudence exercise in regard to their own affairs. (Briggs vs. 
Spaulding, supra; Hanna vs. Lyon, N. Y. 107; Cassidy vs. Uhlman, 
170 N. Y. 517; Swentzel vs. Penn Bank, 147 Pa. St. 140; Myer vs. 
Caperton, 87 Ky. 306; United Society of Shakers vs. Underwood, 9 
Bush. [Ky.] 609; Williams vs. Halliard, 38 N. J. Eq. 373; Williams vs. 
McDonald, 42 N. J. Eq. 392; Wallace vs. Lincoln Savings Bank, 89 
Tenn. 630.) This is as definitely as the rule can be stated, and each 
case must be governed by its own peculiar circumstances. (See cases 
cited above.) 


ExcreepING Powers oF THE BANK—LIABILITY THEREFOR. 


The directors are bound to observe the limits placed upon their 
powers by the laws under which the bank is incorporated, and if they 
transcend such limits and cause damage thereby, they are liable therefor. 
Thus, if they should employ the funds of the bank in some enterprise, 
wholly outside of its powers, they would incur a liability for any loss 
that might result. In such a case, even good faith would not afford them 
a defense, for they are required to know the limits of their authority. 


Action AaGatnst Direcrors WuiLe Bank Is Gotine Concern. 


While the bank is open and carrying on its usual business, the loss 
caused by the wrongful acts of its directors is an asset of the bank, and 
the bank may recover from such directors all damages which it may have 
sustained in consequence thereof. If the bank brings its action and re- 
covers the damages, such damages inure to the benefit of all the stock- 
holders, by an increase in the value of their respective shares, or the 
payment of increased dividends; and in such case the stockholders would 
have no right of action against the directors, for the reason that while 
they may have been damnified in the first instance, such damages have 
been paid to their benefit, and they have no right to be compensated 
twice for the same injury; and the directors cannot be compelled to pay 
twice for the same wrong. 
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In case the bank fails to bring an action against the directors for the 
damages sustained by it, then one or more of the shareiiolders may bring 
an action against the delinquent directors in behalf of hivse!f and all 
the other shareholders, making the bank a party defendant. The action 
must be in behalf of all the shareholders, and not in behalf of sneh 
shareholders as wish to become parties to the action. In such action the 
shareholder who sues cannot recover a separate judgment for himself 
for the damages he has individually sustained, but the judgment must be 
in favor of the bank for the full amount of damages sustained by all the 
shareholders combined, and the judgment when collected must go to the 
bank, and inure to the equal benefit of all the shareholders, the same as 
if the action had been brought by the bank. (Zinn vs. Baxter, 65 Ohio 
St. 364.) But in order that a stockholder may bring an action against 
the directors for losses caused by their negligence, he must have been a 
stockholder at thé time when the acts complained of were committed, 
and must also be such stockholder when the action is brought. (Hanna 
vs. Lyon, 179 N. Y. 107.) 


Action Agatnst Director Wuere ReEcEIVER APPOINTED. 


Where a receiver has been appointed for the bank, he represents the 
bank itself, and hence is the proper person to bring an action against the 
directors for loss resulting from their negligence. (Bailey vs. Mosher, 
63 Fed. Rep. 488; Exchange Bank vs. Peters, 45 Fed. Rep. 13.) In 


case, however, the receiver is one of the directors chargeable with neglect 
of duty, such action may be maintained by the stockholders, and when 
the stockholders are numerous, the action may be brought by one or more 
in behalf of all. (Brinckerhoff vs. Bostwick, 88 N. Y. 52.) 


Suits sy Deposirors. 


Where the directors have negligently permitted the assets of the 
bank to be loaned in violation of the statute, there is a breach of ihe 
implied contract with the depositors, inherent in the contract of deposit, 
that such deposits and the other assets of the institution will be used in 
conformity with the safeguards provided by law, and hence the depositors 
may sue the directors for the loss so sustained. (Boyd vs. Schneider, 
131 Fed. Rep. 223.) In the case cited it was said by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit: 

“The relation of depositors to the bank, and so far as directors stand 
liable for the doings of the bank, the relation of the depositors to the 
directors, while that of debtor and creditor, is something more than the 
mere relation of debtor and creditor. The contract of deposit is a loan; 
but not a loan pure and simple. On the acceptance of the deposit, a 
promise is raised that the bank will repay it on demand, or at the time 
stipulated; and to that extent the transaction is a loan. But when this 
much is said, the whole contract is not stated. The parties deal with 
each other on a basis, not merely that of borrower and lender, but on 
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the basis, that the party receiving the money is a bank, organized under 
the laws of the United States, and subject to the provisions of law, pres- 
ent and future, relating to the custody and disposition of the money de- 
posited; and that the party loaning the money is a depositor, leaving his 
money with the bank on the faith that such provisions respecting the 
custody and disposition of the deposit, will be observed. In legal effect, 
the depositor says, Here is my money; in consideration of its reception, 
and such interest as you pay, you can have its use; but only on this con- 
dition, that the use conforms to the safeguards provided by the law. The 
acceptance of money thus tendered implies that the bank and its direct- 
ors, so far as they are responsible for the doings of the bank, agree tc 
conform to the conditions named. The law governing the custody and 
disposition of deposits thus enters into and forms a part of the relation 
created between the parties. (Walker vs. Whitehead, 16 Wall. 314); 
thereby creating direct privity of relation between the directors and the 
depositors.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEUTSCHE BANK. 


HE annual report of the Deutsche Bank presented recently in Berlin 
states that the entire world, but particularly Germany and the 
United States, is now suffering from an excess of prosperity, and 

that the cash requirements for new enterprises have exceeded the pro- 
visions of new capital required therefor. 

The business of the bank for the past year shows the following re- 
sults: The volume of business has increased from $18,334,000,000 to 
$20,239,000,000. ‘The usual dividends have been paid at the rate of 12 
per cent. per annum. The capital is now $47,619,000, and the stock is 
quoted at 241 per cent. The reserve amount has been increased to about 
$25,000,000, while the unwritten reserve being represented by the book 
valuation less the market value of the investment has increased to 
$14,280,000, making the total actual reserve more than 80 per cent. of 
the total share capital. The cash items amount to $245,000,000, while 
the amount dune the public for cash deposits amounts to $298,000,000. 
The amount of open account has increased from $139,000 to $164,000 
and the staff from 3,693 to 4,096 employees. 


PROFESSOR VAN DEUSEN’S ARTICLES. 


IIE interesting series of articles by Professor Edgar Van Deusen 
= on investment securities will be continued in the April issue of 
Tue Bankers’ Macazine, the next paper dealing with “Stock 
Shares of Private Corporations.” This will be followed by other articles 
treating of the various classes of securities handled by commercial banks, 
savings banks and trust companies. 

These papers are attracting deep interest among bankers and invest- 
ors on account of their comprehensive character and their thorough con- 
sideration of the principles applicable to the respective classes of securi- 
ties. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LOSSES (CONTINUED). 


F experience has any value, few narratives can be more instructive 
| than the records of commercial and banking losses and disasters 
now being presented. They indeed form a sort of chart that indi- 
cates the rocks and shoals besetting navigation in banking and com- 
mercial seas. It is therefore of high importance that the record shall be 
true; and the selection of instances such as to illustrate some danger to 
be guarded against. The incidents related in these and succeeding chap- 
ters fulfill both conditions. 

Some years ago, in a western city of this continent, an able aud in- 
telligent merchant in the grain trade was carrying on business year after 
year with safety and satisfaction. He was in good credit with his 
bankers, and well esteemed on “’Change” for his probity and reliability. 
He had, at times, his losses by falling markets, but he had also his gains; 
and, taking one season with another, he made steady progress and quietly 
accumulated capital. 

His dealings with his banker had always been marked by probity and 
punctuality. He could be relied upon to fulfill his engagements, and 
being well known to his bankers as a man of remarkable intelligence, his 
account was deemed one of the most satisfactory in their connection. 

His operations were legitimate, though of considerable magnitude, 
and so high was he esteemed that his bankers had no hesitation, in an 
active season, in making considerable advances, at times, on his simple 
engagement to deposit equivalent bills of lading for grain in the course 
of a few days, when the cargoes he was purchasing would be completed. 

This was not the usual course of his account; for generally the ad- 
vances he obtained were secured at the time. But these exceptional ad- 
vances were considered to be needful when the movement of grair was 
exceptionally heavy. For years no failure to meet his engagements had 
occurred. But on one occasion, in the midst of an extremely active mar- 
ket, an advance of this character was applied for of more than usual 
magnitude. For the purpose, ostensibly, of filling contracts, the mer- 
chant required to proceed to Chicago to purchase the required quantity. 
Four or five days would have been sufficient for the purpose, and by that 
time he was expected to return and deposit the bills of lading. 

But he failed to appear at the expected time. After a further delay 
of one or two days, his bankers became uneasy, especially on hearing that 
a gigantic “corner in wheat” was in progress. 


* Continued from February number, page 208. 
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He had, however, never been known to take part in anything of the 
kind, and the uneasiness was not serious. 

A few more days elapsed, when he again entered the bank. His 
appearance at once excited attention. His face had a terribly haggard 
expression, apparently from excitement and loss of sleep; and a sad story 
he had to tell. He had brought no bills of lading; he had lost the whole 
of the money advanced to him and all his active capital in addition. In 
a moment of weakness he had been induced to join in the huge “corner” 
that was in progress, and to deposit the mioney that had been advanced 
to him, as his share in the operation. For a day or two it seemed as if 
he would more than double his money; but, as is generally the case, the 
bubble burst just as the speculation was maturing. Every man engaged: 
in it was ruined, he himself included. 

He made all the reparation in his power. He had no other creditor 
than his bankers, and to them he gave a mortgage of all the property 
he possesses, including a handsome residence. Shortly afterwards he 
‘left the city. 

The fact was that he was utterly ashamed to meet his confreres on 
’Change after such a fiasco. And after realizing their security, the bank 
made the-heaviest Joss it had known for years. 

He went to Chicago. There he earned a precarious subsistence for 
about a year, after which he suddenly disappeared. None of his friends 
knew what had become of him; but a few days afterwards his body was 
found floating about New York Bay—a terrible end to a once most prom- 
ising and prosperous career. 


ANOTHER Disastrous SPECULATION IN GRAIN. 


In another case in the same line of business, a failure took place from 
a different cause. 

In a certain commercial city of this continent a man well on in years 
was often noticed at a certain period in the last century as haunting the 
purlieus of ‘Change, having a strangely shabby, broken-down appear- 
ance. 

He would occasionally ask his friends, and sometimes even his former 
bankers, for a small loan, telling them, with an eager face and confident 
air, that the market in some staple commodity was in such a condition 
that an advance was certain. There was a handsome profit in sight. It 
was a sure thing. The speculation was safe, and with a few hundred 
dollars at risk, he had a certain prospect of making thousands. 

Nobody doubted his truthfulness or honesty. But they would not 


lend him any money. 

The story of his fall from a higher position in the business world is 
an instructive one. The circumstances passed under my own observation; 
as did those just related. 

In the year 18— an extraordinary rise took place in a leading staple 
of the Canadian grain trade. This person had been engaged many years 
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in that special branch, and had met with fair success. He understood 
the business, had good connections, had some capital, and always main- 
tained an honorable record. 

In this particular year he commenced buying the grain referred to 
in the customary manner, and continued for some time shipping as well 
as buying, taking but small risks, as was his usual method. As the price 
was steadily advancing, he uniformly realized a profit out of his pur- 
chases. Naturally, this developed a disposition to make larger pur- 
chases, and also to hold, which at length he determined to do, warchous- 
ing the grain in independent warehouses and obtaining advances thereon 
from his bankers. He was advised by them from time to time to ship 
and realize his profits, which were becoming considerable. But the mar- 
ket went on rapidly rising. A heavy speculation set in. Buying orders 
from abroad poured into the offices of dealers, and the price at length 
reached a phenomenal figure, such as was never known for the article 
either before or since. 

Exciting scenes occurred daily on ’Change, and a perfect fever of 
speculation prevailed. 

His bankers now pressed more and more strongly that he should real- 
ize and take advantage of what was the opportunity of a lifetime, by 
realizing a profit which would nearly double his capital. 

He was wise enough to adopt their suggestion, and on one well- 
remembered day, sold out his whole stock at an immense profit. 

His bankers congratulated him that afternoon on the sale, for it not 
only ensured repayment of their advances, but the prospect of a good 
and safe business with him in the future from his largely increased capi- 
ta]. 

The day on which he made the sale was a day of excitement far be- 
yond anything ever known in the trade. The air was full of rumors, 
dealers were buoyant beyond all reason, and the price went on advancing, 
on this one day, by “leaps and bounds.” The bark congratulated itself 
that their customer at any rate had escaped from the vortex; and when he 
made his appearance next morning, supposed he would hand in checks 
for his advances, with the large profit he had realized in addition. 

Conceive, then, the disappointment and vexation, indeed the anger 
of the bank, on learning that after selling out his stock, and realizing 
practically a fortune, he had, in market phrase, “bought in again,” and 
was now holding as much of the grain as ever! After getting safely out 
of the vortex, he had been caught by the spirit of speculation then domi- 
nating the market, and plunged in again. 

The indignant remonstrances of his bankers produced no effect. He 
was convinced that the market would rise still higher; that he would 
make a still larger profit, and was deaf to all advice and warning. 

It was, however, at that moment, more his affair than the bank’s; for 
its margin was very large, and the market would have to fall to what 
seemed an impossible extent, before they could be affected. 

What followed may be briefly told. 
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From that day the market began to decline. The decline went on 
steadily. He persuaded himself, however, that there would soon be a 
reaction, and that the price would go higher than ever. Nothing could 
shake that conviction. 

The decline proceeded as rapidly as the rise had done, but he could 
not be persuaded to sell. 

The bank could not reasonably exercise the “power to sell” contained 
in their securities, so long as the margin continued so good. Therefore 
week by week he was allowed to take his own course. But, as is often 
the case under such circumstances, he became utterly demoralized by the 
rapid disappearance of his profits. He continued desperately to hope 
against hope; until at last the bank, seeing that the margin was rapidly 
disappearing, gave the usual] notice, took possession of the grain, placed 
it on the market, and realized. 

The market fell steadily and rapidly during the process; and the 
fina] result was that the net amount realized from the grain was actually 
less than the advances on it. 

The man was ruined beyond redemption. The bank’s loss was con- 
siderable, but for the merchant the event was fatal. 

From that time he never held up his head. He became utterly unfit 
for business, disappeared from the scene of his misfortune, and finally 
subsided into a melancholy wreck, a terrible example of the folly of 
eagerly grasping at the last dollar of profit, and so, according to the old 
fable, by aiming at a shadow, losing the substance. 

The grain trade, perhaps more than any other, requires a particularly 
cool head, and what may be called a moderation of spirit, to enable suc- 
cess to be achieved in it. In almost every considerable centre of this 
branch of commerce are to be found such wrecks as the foregoing; and 
it may be laid down almost as an axiom in this business that the man who 
seeks to make large profits out of a single venture will inevitably be 
overtaken at some time in his career with bankruptcy and ruin. 

One of the most successful men who ever carried on this business in- 
variably acted on the principle of never grasping at the last percentage 
of profit in a given line of operations, and continued to the day when he 
went out of the trade altogether, a prosperous and successful man. 

Another example of commercial and banking loss in this exciting but 
difficult trade differs from both the preceding. 

At a certain point in the nineteenth century no name was more promi- 
nently known, both on this side the Atlantic and in Europe, than that of 
a large grain merchant in a certain much-frequented seaport. His op- 
erations were legitimate, in one sense, namely, that, unlike speculators 
on margin, he handled the actual grain, purchasing and shipping from 
western centres of production to merchants and millers in Europe. His 
operations, at times, were so large that he could furnish the whole cargo 
of several steamers at once. Many merchants and millers in Europe 
looked to him for supplies. Inland steamers were supplied by him with 
a constant succession of cargoes during navigation. Cables and tele- 
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grams alike were pouring into his offices continually, and his bank ac- 
count was one of phenomenal activity. His capital was supposed to be 
large; but his operations altogether baffled the calculations of more mod- 
erate men in the trade. They despaired of following out the results; but 
amongst themselves had shrewd suspicions that, at some time or other, a 
heavy collapse would ensue. And ensue it did. It came about in this 
wise. 

In the midst of a certain season, known to be one of heavy depression 
in the trade, his bankers demanded a more exact statement of the stores 
of grain he held, and the cargoes he had under way, as well as the state 
of his account with European correspondents. 

On this statement being examined, it became evident that he was 
insolvent. 

The advances from his bankers were nominally covered by securities, 
but investigation showed that, in many cases, the so-called securities were 
of an illusory character. 

Large quantities of grain, represented as being stored in a certain 
mill, or in process of shipment, were not to be found. 

Properties in the shape of mills, ships, ete., were found to be worth 
a mere fraction of the values he had placed upon them. 

When he had passed into insolvency, and a thorough investigation of 
his affairs was made by a committee of creditors, it became evident that 
his business for years had been nothing more than a continued course of 
heavy “plunging.” He had gone on recklessly making immense pur- 
chases, and shipping a large series of cargoes across the Atlantic on 
consignment, conducting his whole business as if it were a game of 
chance. The only difference between his operations and those of a mere 
speculator on margin was that he actually handled the grain. 

Fortune sometimes favored him; for his books showed that at the 
close of some seasons, he had a large surplus of capital. But more fre- 
quently he closed the year in a state of insolvency. 

How, then, it may be asked, did he keep himself afloat? 

The answer is to be found in the condition of his affairs at the close, 
viz., that there were in the hands of his banker documents representing 
large quantities of grain that had passed out of existence, on which he 
had obtained advances but which had been shipped without such advances 
being retired, a state of things which every banker doing business in 
seaport centres knows to be possible when numbers of cargoes are con- 
stantly shipped. 

The business was wound up. The estate paid scarcely any dividend. 
And as in the former cases, the great speculator disappeared from the 
scene of his ambitious projects and never returned. 


ApvaNcEs ON WarEHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


It may be said that the feature of Canadian law which makes it 
legal for bankers to advance money on warehouse receipts given by a 
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person for his own property is responsible for such disasters as the fore- 
going. 

There can be no doubt that such receipts are of far less value as 
security than those given by a warehouseman for goods placed in his 
charge by another. But no banker is obliged to make advances on such 
documents, and it is doubtful whether in this case advances were made on 
this kind of a warehouse receipt at the outset. 

It is more than likely that the shortage, so to speak, arose in the 
processes by which grain is transferred from railway to steamer, from 
canal boats to warehouse, from inland steamers to ocean-going vessels, in 
all which operations there are intervals of time during which merchandise 
is in a state of transition, and actually covered by neither one kind of 
document nor another. The amount of grain in transition when opera- 
tions are large, in an active shipping season, is of far greater magnitude 
than any outsider would deem possible. 


Risks oF THE GRAIN BusINEss. 


The commercial and banking losscs mentioned in this chapter all arose 
in connection with one line of business, viz., the export grain trade; and 
all experience shows this business to be one of the most risky in which 
any man can engage. Yet it is one of the most useful of all occupations, 
for the supply of food to the people of whole nations depends upon it. 

If such a thing could be conceived as that commercial men would be 
so afraid of the risks of the trade that they would not engage in it, a 
good part of the people of the world would starve. That, however, is 
inconceivable. But it is a fact that the average rate of profit in the busi- 
ness of providing the staple food of mankind is so small that nothing 
but the closest calculation and most exact management, combined with 
coolness of judgment, can carry a man successfully through its risks. 

In looking over the results of hundreds of millions of operations 
engaged in by exporters and dealers in breadstuffs throughout the world, 
it is somewhat melancholy to notice how few of the men who have beer 
engaged in the trade have derived any permanent benefit from it. Bene- 
fii there has been to the great mass of consumers, but the result to the 
men who have fed these millions has almost invariably been bankruptcy. 

In examining dispassionately cases like the foregoing. and endeavor- 
ing to draw some useful lessons therefrom, both for bankers and their 
customers, it is impossible to avoid a conviction that some blame must 
fall upon the banks concerned. 

Let them be taken one by one. The bank in the first case advanced a 
very large sum in actual money on the statement of a customer that he 
was about to make large purchases in a distant grain centre. But with 
such knowledge of business as bankers ought to possess, and the exercise 
of shrewd reflection, they should have seen that it was not necessary for 
a customer to go to that market with money actually in hand. There was 
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no need for the bank to hand their customer this money; and the fact that 
they were asked to do it should have rendered them suspicious. The 
proper course for the merchant would have been to go to Chicago, to pur- 
chase the required quantity, to order it to be shipped; and for the seller 
to draw upon him at short sight with bills of lading attached. The 
bank could have advanced the money to take up the drafts with safety; 
for they would have the bills of lading as security. This would have 
demonstrated to the bank that their money was represented by grain; 
but to ask for a large amount of money for the purpose of taking it to 
Chicago shouid have suggested that an improper use might be made of 
it. They should have known that it might be put up as a margin in a 
which last proved 
actually to be the case, to the ruin of the merchant and loss to the bank. 


speculation, or paid in as a share in a huge “corner;’ 


In the second case, where a bank’s customer refused to sell grain on 
a falling market, while there was still a heavy profit in the transaction, 
it is evident that the power of sale should have been exercised earlier 
than it was. 

The case was.one for prompt and decisive action, when the bank had 
so foolish a customer to deal with. No considerations of regard for a 
man’s feelings, or fear of giving offence, should have been allowed to 
prevail at such a time. Even a regard for the customer’s own interest 
might have led the bank to a firm course of action; for undoubtedly a 
customer’s interest is, at times, best served by a refusal to lend money, 
or by insisting upon payment at the proper time. 

After all, what the bank was bound to consider was its own interest; 
and if it had followed a course of action best suited to that, it would 
have saved itself from loss, and its customer from ruin. 

In the third case, the bank was to blame in making continuous ad- 
vances to a customer whose operations repeatedly suggested the necessity 
of a close inquiry as to his methods and position, which inquiry would 
have demonstrated that his methods were unsound, and his operations 
nothing but “plunging.” In this case the bank should have insisted upon 
tangible and solid security to be furnished, so that its advances might 
at all times be covered, in default of which it should have closed the 
account; and no consideration of the convenience of the customer, or the 


indirect advantage to trade, or the profitableness of the apparently valu- 


able account, should have prevented such action being taken. 

The above criticism is all founded on the theory that a banker should 
be sufficiently acquainted with the general course of the trade of his 
customers to be able to judge whether they are carrying on business 
judiciously or not. That this is a sound theory will hardly be disputed 
by those competent to pass judgment. 

G. H,, 
Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





TRUST COMPANIES — THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 
By CLAY; HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT (CONTINUED). 
Savines JourRNAL. 


ECORD of the day’s business in savings deposits and withdrawals 
R may be kept by the bookkeeper on journals or scratchers similar 
to those used for commercial accounts; as for example that shown 

in figure 131.7 
It is more common, however, for the tellers to keep journals of 
savings deposits and savings withdrawals, entering a memorandum 
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+FIG. 239.-CHECK OR ORDER ON SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 


of each transaction as it occurs: Figure 242 shows a form of this 
record for withdrawals. As will be seen, each entry covers the number 
of the account, the name of the depositor, amount of the withdrawal 
(or deposit) and the pass-book balance after the entry of the item, 
together with any memoranda the teller may wish to make. The 
addition of the pass-book balance is a valuable feature, making it pos- 
sible to verify the pass-book balance with that of the ledger without 
taking the time to consult the ledger for each item at the time of the 
7 " * Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MaGa- 
ZINE, page 31. 

+ The Bankers’ Magazine, June, 1906, page 853. 

t Note.—Figs. 239, 240 and 241 should have been printed with the concluding 


part of the article appearing in the February number, but were omitted by mis- 
take. 
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Wo, Db/S Notice expires Kel 27 1906 
Pittsburg, Pa., Uch2 § 190¢ 


I hereby give notice to The Blank Trust Company that 
I will, at my option, at the expiration of 30 
from this date, draw from said Company $SOO~ sof: my 
deposit number 36/5 in said Company. 


a = ere 


FIG. 240.—NOTICE OF WITHDRAWAL. 


transaction. The same result may be attained, but not so well, by enter- 
ing the pass-book balance on the deposit slip or the withdrawal slip. 

In case the business is small, only one deposit sheet and one with- 
drawal sheet are used for each day’s business, or for several days’ busi- 
ness, until the sheet is full. In large companies, however, it is customary 
to use one sheet for the accounts in each of the several ledgers, or each 
division of the cards, if card ledgers are used. This is partly for con- 
venience in posting, and partly in order to keep the total deposits and 
withdrawals for the day in each ledger separate, so that trial balances 
of each ledger may be kept. 

Figure 243 shows another style of savings journal, in which a 
separate column is provided for entry of the items in each ledger or each 
subdivision of the cards. The footings of the several columns show the 
total deposits (or withdrawals, as the case may be) for the day for the 
different ledgers or card subdivisions. 


r\ OD 


Notice left on book number IG HS& for $26D.- — 
at 
THE BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 


This notice is not negotiable, and must be 
presented by depositor when withdrawal is made. 


Date of notice Svat. Ss 190 (5 
payable Oct, .5 1906 


Or within ten days thereafter. 


FIG. 241.-ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF NOTICE OF WITHDRAWAL. 
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Figure 244 shows a record of deposits similar to the form shown in 
Figure 242, but with the addition of columns for proof of postings. The 
teller, at the time of the transaction, fills out all the columns to “Pass- 
Book Balance” inclusive. The bookkeeper posts to the ledgers from 
this sheet; and, after making the posting, enters, in the columns shown, 
the old and new balances of each account. In doing this he notes any 
case in which the new balance shown by the ledger differs from the pass- 
book balance as entered by the teller. In this way differences between 
the two books are immediately detected, and the pass-books are called in 
for rectification. When the posting is completed, the footing of the 








FIG. 242.-SAVINGS WITHDRAWAL JOURNAL. 


column showing the amounts of deposits is entered in the “Old Balance” 
column, and if the postings and extensions are correct, the “Old Balance” 
and “New Balance” columns should agree in footings. With the with- 
drawal sheet the process is the same, except that the footing of the amount 
column is added to the “New Balance” column. In the systems illus- 
trated in figures 242, 243 and 244, the sheets for deposits and with- 
drawals are the same in each set, except for the headings “Savings De- 
posits” and “Savings Withdrawals” respectively. At the close of each 
year or each half-year, the sheets should be bound in permanent shape, 
and filed in the vault. 


RECEIVING 


























FIG. 243.—SAVINGS DEPOSIT JOURNAL. 
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Savines LepGeErs. 


The use of bound books for savings ledgers is fast giving way to the 
use of either loose-leaf ledgers or cards. The disadvantages of bound 
books for this purpose are many. They soon come to contain many 
closed accounts. ‘The space assigned for a given account is apt to be- 
come filled, so that it is necessary to “carry forward” the account to a 
new page, or else to close the account and open a new one with a new 
number-—a troublesome process both for the company and for the de- 
positor. Where bound books are used, provision is usually made on each 
page for more than one account, the number varying from two to eight. 
The ruling does not differ materially from that used in the loose-leaf 


and card ledgers here shown. 
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FIG. 244.-SAVINGS JOURNAL, WITH PROOF OF POSTING. 


Figure 245 shows the form of loose-leaf savings ledger that is most 
commonly used. Its size, including binding space, is 1214x914 inches. 
Some companies prefer to have the balance column placed between 
the debit and credit columns. Whichever plan is adopted, there is a 
distinct advantage in having the rulings of the pass-books and of the 
ledgers exactly the same. It is sometimes considered a convenience to 
provide a separate column for interest entries, as in the form shown in 
Figure 246. A few companies figure interest on each transaction rather 
than on the balances, crediting interest to the end of the interest period 
for each deposit, and charging interest similarly for each withdrawal. In 
such cases the ledgers are ruled to provide for these interest computa- 
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FIG. 245.-LEDGER FOR SAVINGS ACCOUNT. 

tions, the headings of the columns being Date, Interest Balance, In- 
terest Dr., Withdrawals, Interest Cr., Deposits, Balance. The interest 
balance is kept separate until the end of the period, when it is added to 
the balance of the account. Some companies have adopted the practice 
of taking the depositor’s signature on the ledger leaf, which also con- 
tains other descriptive matter usually found on the signature card. 
Figure 247 shows a ledger leaf prepared for this purpose. 

Card ledgers for savings accounts are extensively used, especially 
among the larger companies, the form of the card ruling having the same 
variety as in the case of loose-leaf ledgers. The most common form is 
shown in Figure 248. The tab at the top of the card shows the last 
figure of the account number, the position of the tab varying with the 
figure, that for 1 being at the extreme left, as shown in the figure, and 
those for 2, 3, etc., being at measured distances to the right. These tabs 
are for convenience in picking out the card wanted. The cards are 
arranged in numerical order, with large index cards for each even hun- 
dred numbers, and smaller index cards for each even ten numbers. For 
example, the card shown in the figure would follow the index card 
marked 70, which would appear in its proper order between the large 
index cards 24,400 and 24,500. The cards are kept sometimes in the 
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FIG. 246.-SAVINGS LEDGER, WITH INTEREST COLUMN. 
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drawers of a cabinet, and sometimes in the drawers of a specially-pre- 
pared table whose top is made in movable sections, enabling the book- 
keeper to place a section just at the side of the card-drawer on which 
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FIG. 247.—SAVINGS: LEDGER, WITH DEPOSITOR’S SIGNATURE. 
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FIG. 248.—SAVINGS LEDGER IN CARD FORM. 


he wishes to work. During the process of posting each card as wanted 
is removed from the file, the entries and extension are made, and the card 
is then returned to its place. A proof of posting may be taken in the 
same manner as that described in connection with Figure 244. A method 
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used for proving the postings on the adding machine is as follows. 
Using the journal as a guide, the cards of the accounts active for the 
day are removed from the files, temporary cards (of different colors for 
accounts having credits and accounts having debits) being put in their 
places. After all the cards are removed the balances shown on them are 
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FIG. 249.-LEDGER TRIAL-BALANCE PAGE. 


listed on the adding machine. The postings are then made, and a new 
adding-machine list of balances is taken. To the latter list is added the 
total of the withdrawals for the day, and to the former list the total of 
the deposits; whereupon the totals will agree if the work has been done 
correctly. All of the accounts active for the day may be included in 
one such proof, or a separate proof may be taken for, say, each five 
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FIG. 250.-RECEIPT FOR SAVINGS BOOK. 


thousand accounts. This will be determined by the method used in the 
monthly trial balances, which are often taken for each five or ten thou- 
sand accounts separately. The object in so doing is to lessen the ground 
that must be covered in searching for an error, search being necessary 
only for that group of cards which does not balance. For similar reasons, 
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as already noted, companies which have a number of loose-leaf ledgers 
keep record of the balance of each ledger separately. This may be done 
by running in the general ledger a separate account for each of the sav- 
ings ledgers. A better plan, however, is to keep a daily trial balance of 
the savings ledgers in some such form as that shown in Figure 249. Each 
day the total debits and the total credits for each ledger, as shown by 
the savings journals, are entered in the columns shown, and the balance 
for each ledger is extended. The total of the balances for the several 
ledgers should equal the total savings deposits, as shown by the general 
ledger. This form may easily be arranged on the plan of the Boston 
ledger if desired. 


AFFIDAVIT TO LOSS OF PASS BOOK. 


State of Obio, tes Before me a Notary Public, in and for said County, personally 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY. . 


ori, 
appeared __.7U—h< FFE te was cist secea sissies 
who bei ist duly sworn says that../>.2_is the owner of a certain savings account with The Cleveland 


Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, evidenced by PASS BOOK No. 722%... issued by the said 
company, and is the person named in said pass book; STRESS” aa nNTRIE 
an A rth, Lei, Sh nS DOLLARS 


that the said pass book has been lest, mislaid, stolen or destroyed; and that the said account has not 
been sold, assigned or pledged to any person whatsoever. 


, 


SWORN TO before me and in my presence subscribed this 222.7 
ty piltnanang a 190°}. 


RECEIVED OF Che Cleveland Trust Company, this 


Being the balance due, with interest in full, on the above named savings account, in consideration whereof 
I hereby agree to fully indemnify the said Trust Company against any loss growing out of or in wy way 
arising from the payment to me of the above sum without presentation of the pass book evidencing said 
account or by reason of any transfer or assignment of the said account or any interest therein. 


FIG. 251.—FORM USED WHEN PASS BOOK IS LOST. 


At interest-paying periods, pass-books are brought in for the entry 
of interest. Occasionally the interest is entered while the depositor waits, 
but it is more common to retain the pass-book for five or ten days, giving 
the owner a card receipt, such as is shown in Figure 250. 

It-is not an unusual thing for a depositor to lose his pass-book, and 
demand payment of the account without presentation of the pass-book. 
In such cases it is wise to insist upon a thorough search for the book, as 
it very often happens that it has simply been mislaid, and the depositor 
finds it when he is made to understand the importance of* doing so. If 
the book cannot be found, the depositor is required to sign an afhdavit 
and receipt, such as that shown in Figure 251, and the account is closed. 


(To be continued.) 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF DIRECTORS. 


N attractive booklet, prepared by Frederick Phillips, secretary of 

A the Lincoln Trust Company of New York city, has just been pub- 

lished. It sets forth the responsibilities of directors and shows 

some of the work done by the directors of this company in making 

examinations. After stating that the national banks operate under a 

uniform law, while the laws governing trust companies vary in the dif- 
ferent states, Mr. Phillips says: 


FREDERICK PHILLIPS. 


“Properly, therefore, trust companies can not be classified all under 
one head, for as there is a difference in textile fabrics made of different 
materials and woven on different looms, though all are textiles, so is 
there a difference between trust companies. To-day these institutions 
everywhere prosper and stand high in public favor, but if they are to 
grow in public esteem and to continue their prosperous career, they must 
not only win, as they have, the confidence of the community, but deserve 
it, so that it m@y be maintained through all conditions. 

Such confidence is born only of knowledge, and it is therefore time 
that the public not only learned the functions and powers of the trust 
companies with which they may be doing business, but that they also 
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informed themselves, first, as to the protection provided by law for their 
funds and affairs when intrusted to these corporations; and second, as 
to the responsibility of the individuals directing their affairs. 

So favorable is the history of trust companies in this state, covering 
a period of more than four-score years, that an outline of their govern- 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


made as of the close of business on the. , —_ a 


in conformity to the provisions of chapter 418 of the laws of the State of New York for the 
year 1905,-as amended. 


Names of Directors making examination: ——— ————----_—— 


The following is the section of the Banking Law under which this examination is required : 


§ 21-a. It shall be the duty of the board of directors of every bank and trust company in the months of April and October in each year to 
examine, or to cause a committee of at least three of its members to examine, fully into the books, papers and affairs of the bank or trust com- 
pany of which they are directors, and particularly into the loans and discounts thereof, with a special view of ascertaining the value and 
security thereof, and of the collateral security, if any, given in connection therewith, and into such other matters as the superintendent of 
banks may require. Such directors shall have power to employ such assistance in making such examination-as they may deem necessary. 
Within ten days after the completion of each of such examinations a report in writing thereof, sworn to by the directors making the same» 
shall be made to the board of directors of such bank or trust company, be placed on file in said bank or trust company. and a duplicate thereof 
filed in the banking department. Such report shall particularly contain a statement of the assets and liabilities of. the bank or trust company 
examined, as shown by the books of the bank or trust company, together with any deductions from the assets, or additions to liabilities, 
which such directors or committee, after such examination, may determine to make. It shall also contain a statement in detail, of loans, if 
any, which in their opinion are worthless or doubtful, together with their reasons for so regarding them; also a statement of loans made on 
collateral security which in their opinion are insufficiently secured, giving in each case the amount of the loan, the name and market value of 
the collateral, if it has any market value, and, if not, a statement of that fact, and its actual value as nearly as possible. Such report shall also 
contain a statement of overdrafts, of the names and amounts of such as they consider worthless or doubtful, and a full statement of such other 
matters as affect the solvency and soundness of the institution. If the directors of any bank or trust company shall fail to make, or cause to 
be made, and file such report of éxamination in the manner, and within the time specified, such bank or trust company shall forfeit to the 
people of the state one hundred dollars for every day such report shall be delayed, which penalty may be recovered through an action brought 
by the attorney-general against such bank or trust company, in the name of the people of the State of New York. The moneys forfeited by 
this section, when recovered, shall be paid into the state treasury, to be used to defray the expenses of the basking department. 


DIRECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


In making this examination the committee should familiarize itself with the general character of the assets of the bank or trust com- 
pany, and of its management. It should closely scan the assets, witli a view of ascertaining all bad or doubtful items, and should list such 
items in detail, that measures may be taken to eliminate them from the assets. 

The committee should especially examine all large loans, and all collateral given to secure loans, with a view of ascertaining what loans 
are insufficiently secured, and what collateral is of doubtful or unknown value; and, in short, do everything which may be necessary to 
arrive at and report upon the true condition of the institution, to the end that the report may intelligently inform the board of directors and 
the banking department of such condition. 

The primary object of this examination is to acquaint the board of directors with the true condition of the bank or trust company, so 
that it may take such steps as may be necessary to save the institution from loss, and to prevent, if found, the further pursuance of a policy 
in the conduct of the affairs of the bank or trust company, which, in the opinion of the board, might lead to loss or disaster. 

It has been too often justly said that “directors do not direct,” and that they are too often unacquainted with the condition of the institu. 
tion of which they are directors. A faithful compliance with the law under which this examination is made will make a truthful repetition 
of this assertion impossible. 

The verification to the report should be made by each and every member of the committee. 

Onder every heading as to which no items are found to report, the word “none” must be writien. 

This examination should be made witbout previous notice to, of knowledge by, employees of when it is to occur. 

The Superintendent requires this report to be made in accordance with these blanks, 


EXAMINATION OF A TRUST COMPANY. 
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ment should prove interesting and instructive, and doubly valuable if it 
will stimulate comparison with trust company and bank control else- 
where. 

In the first place, incorporated under the General Banking Act, 
their organization and operation come solely within the control of the 
Superintendent of State Banking, exactly as do the organization and 
operation of the state banks, and in general the laws governing both are 
practically the same. 

The loans and investments of each are similarly restricted as to 
character and amount; the stockholders of each are subject to a double 
liability for debts: each must carry the same percentage of legal reserve; 
each reports to the State Banking Department four times a year in 
response to a post-dated call from the Superintendent to set forth its 
financia] condition; and each is examined, the trust companies twice a 
year, without previous notice, by the department itself. In the second 
place, there are safeguards applying to trust companies which do not 
apply to the banks, and one of these is compulsory investment of the 
entire amount of the capital in specified securities—United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, bonds of certain cities, or mortgages on unincumbered 
real estate within the state not exceeding sixty per cent. of the value 
of the property. But in view of the lax examination and supervision 
elsewhere exercised, there is, perhaps, no more interesting legislative 
requirement exacted of the trust companies of this state than that which 
calls for semi-annual examination and detailed report of the results, 
by their own boards of directors. No words can speak so strongly for 
this admirable piece of legislation as the reproduction herewith in fac- 
simile of portions of the voluminous forms issued by the Banking De- 
partment fer this purpose; and to the close perusal of the Superintend- 
ent’s instructions to the directors the attention of the public is urged. 

Obviously, legislation alone and of itself will not secure the absolute 
safety of financial institutions, because in the final analysis it becomes, 
after all, a question of personal and individual integrity and ability, 
and no law has*yet been framed that can make a dishonest man honest, 
nor supply incompetent men with the intelligence and judgment with 
which any successful business must be conducted; but sound banking 
laws, when wisely administered, and upright, honest and able men as 
directors and officers, will reduce to a negligible minimum serious results 
from thefts, breaches of trust and the various irregularities which in the 
past few years have brought so much censure upon the trust companies 
and banks in various centres, and shame to the banking community at 
large. 

Knowledge cf the Jegal safeguards surrounding trust companies in 
this state and of the watchful supervision exercised, and consideration of 
the kind of men by whom the companies are directed, in New York at 
least, will beget confidence and fully arm it against that irresponsible 
criticism directed against trust companies which is commonly expressed 
in vague generalizations and more often by comparison with the banks. 
At the same time such knowledge will provide progressive people of open 
mind with just the information they most desire in regard to trust com- 
pany matters. In brief, the education of the public along these lines 
will be of benefit to the institutions themselves as well as to their clients. 
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being duly sworn depose and say, and each for himself deposes and says, that he is a member 
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and that on the... 


of which he is a director, and particularly into the loans and discounts thereof, with a special 
view of ascertaining the value and security thereof and of the collateral security, if any, given in 
connection therewith, and t. the ‘6 4 annexed report of such examination shows the true 
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examination, and is true to the best of his knowledge and beli€f. 


and sworn to before me 
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SWORN STATEMENT OF EXAMINATION BY DIRECTORS. 


In the State of New York legislation has gone as far as it reasona- 
bly can for the present; the rest must lie with the officers and directors 
whose duties are so clearly defined. If they perform their sworn duties, 
it would seem well-nigh impossible for any ill to befall the trust com- 
panies that can not be easily remedied before it has become incurable. 
And since the only absolute safeguard against loss is, after all, persona] 
integrity combined with ability, for neither examiners nor directors can 
reach men’s hearts, the clients of the trust companies must consider 
not only the character of a trust company directorate as a whole, but 
the individual standing and responsibility of its members. Then they 
should be able at all times to transact business with these companies 
with the same confidence as they now transact business with the mer- 
chant with whom they have everyday dealings. 

A final word: While in many respects the laws governing national 
banks have remained unchanged regardless of the development of the 
country and the changed conditions of trade, the laws governing trust 
companies have been altered and amended from time to time as the 
financial requirements of the community demanded, so that to-day, equip- 
ped with almost plenary powers, this class of institution is probably 
better able than any other to care for the needs of the community; and 
yet, while these powers have been amplified, the safeguards surrounding 
their use have been correspondingly increased.” 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE'S Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


NOTE HELD AS COLLATERAL—ENDORSEMENT OF NOTE 
—AMOUNT OF RECOVERY. 


BANK OF MONTREAL Vs. HOWARD, ET AL. 
Supreme Court of Washington, Sept. 22, 1906. 


In an action on a note held as collateral, the holder is entitled only 
to judgment for the amount of the debt, not for the full value of the 
note. Thus held the Supreme Court of Washington in the suit of the 
Bank of Montreal vs. Howard, et. al. The decision, giving the facts is 
in substance as follows: 

Dunsar, J.: Action upon a promissory note alleged to have been 
executed and delivered by the defendants Howard and Kincaid to the 
defendant Lawry, and indorsed by him to plaintiff. Howard and Kin- 
caid answered jointly, admitting the signing of the note, but alleged 
as affirmative defenses want of consideration, duress, nondelivery, and 
that the note was held by the plaintiff merely as collateral security for 
the payment of a debt for $3,000 owing to it by Lawry. Lawry ans- 
wered separately, but inasmuch as he has not appealed from the judg- 
ment his answer is not material. The case was tried to the court with- 
out a jury, and judgment was rendered in plaintiff’s favor for the full 
amount of the note. Howard and Kincaid appealed. 

There is not sufficient proof in the record to show the extension of 
time claimed by the appellants to have been made with reference to the 
escrow agreement, nor do we think that the lack of proof in that regard 
was obviated by the statement which was made by the counsel for the 
respondent in his opening address. The court found, and was justified 
by the testimony in such finding, that the note made by Howard and 
Kincaid was executed freely and voluntarily by both of them, and with- 
out duress, fear, or fraud being practiced upon either of them. It ap- 
pears from the testimony that the bank, respondent here, was never 
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notified by either of the appellants that any fraud in executing the note 
was charged, and when the time expired the appellants went to the bank 
and got the deed according to the agreement. The question of whether 
or not there was a technical delivery to Lawry of the note is not im- 
portant. It was delivered to him under the agreement, and the appellants 
recognized that agreement and benefited by it by demanding and obtain- 
ing possession of the documents that they were entitled to under said 
agreement. We are not inclined to interfere with the ruling of the 
court in denying a continuance. It seems to us from the record in the 
case, which is comparatively short, that there is no defense to this ac- 
tion, either equitable or legal. There is one proposition, however, if 
we understand the record correctly, upon which the court erred, and 
that is as to the amount of the judgment. As we understand the proof 
in this case, there is no claim on the part of the respondent bank that 
it has any interest in this note sued upon, except such interest as it has 
in it as security for the loan of $3,000 made by it to Lawry, and when 
it subjects it to the use and purpose for which it was intended, viz., 
securing the debt of $3,000, its rights in the note terminate. It is not 
a party in interest beyond that amount, and there is no reason that we 
can conceive of why it should be entitled to a judgment for the re- 
mainder of the note. 

The judgment will therefore have to be modified to that extent, and 
the court is instructed to reduce the judgment by the amount of $363, 
the excess of the note over the debt for which it was pledged as col- 
lateral. The appellants will be adjudged costs in this court. 


LIABILITY OF INDORSER--PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT 
—NOTICE OF DISHONOR—WAIVER OF DEMAND AND 
NOTICE—DEMAND. 


GALBRAITH VS. SHEPARD, ET AL. 


Supreme Court of Washington, Sept. 15, 1906. 


To hold an indorser of a note it is necessary that the note be pre- 
sented at maturity to the maker, with a demand for payment; and 
notice of dishonor must be given to the indorser unless he has waived 
presentment, demand and notice. A holder of a note exercising the 
option to declare the same due for non-payment of interest must, to 
hold the indorser, make presentment and demand for payment, and give 
timely notice of its dishonor to the indorser. So holds the Supreme 
Court of Washington, in the case of Galbraith vs. Shepard, et al., the 
opinion being in part as follows: 

Haptey, J.: This is an action to recover upon two negotiable prom- 
issory notes. The note designated in the first cause of action was by 
its terms past due when the action was commenced, and the second 
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cause of action alleges that the note described therein became due by 
reason of the failure to pay the interest when due, and by reason of the 
further fact that the holder exercised his option as provided jn the note 
to declare the whole of the principal and interest due and collectible 
upon default in payment of interest. The makers and an indorser, O. 
P. Shepard, were made parties defendant. It is alleged that the first 
note was at maturity presented to the makers, and payment demanded, 
which was refused, and that due notice thereof was given to the in- 
dorser. As to the second note, it is alleged that all the defendants had 
due notice that the holder had exercised his option to declare the whole 
of both principal and interest due and collectible; but it is not alleged 
that any demand was made for payment and refused before suit was 
brought. The indorser, who was an accommodation indorser, put in issue 
the allegations as to demand and notice and interposed certain affirm- 
ative defenses which were excluded at the time of the trial. The cause 
was tried before a jury and resulted in a verdict for the indorser. Judg- 
ment was entered in his favor, and awarding him costs. The plaintiff 


has appealed. 

There was no evidence at the trial in support of the allegation that 
the first note was at maturity presented to the makers with demand for 
payment followed by the notice to the indorser of its dishonor. This 
was necessary in order to charge respondent as indorser, unless he had 


waived such presentment, demand, and notice. There was no allegation 
in the complaint that there was such waiver, but the court admitted evi- 
dence upon that subject over respondent’s objection. Within the above 
rule the testimony as to waiver was inadmissible under the complaint. 
But the error was in appellant’s favor, and even under the evidence ad- 
mitted, the jury determined the point against him. It is therefore un- 
necessary to discuss the assignments of error concerning the rejection 
of certain evidence bearing upon the question of waiver. 

What is said as to the first note on the subject of waiver also ap- 
plies to the second. As to that note there was neither allegation nor 
proof of presentment and demand or of waiver. Appellant contends 
that the bringing of the suit was sufficient demand, and also sufficient 
notice of election to declare the whole debt due for nonpayment of in- 
terest. He cites a number of decided cases which he claims support his 
contention. We have examined the decisions and find that they would 
be in point if the rights of the makers or parties primarily liable were 
involved. The rights involved here are, however, those of an indorser 
.who was not the payee. All the cases cited, as we understand them, 
decide only that demand and notice are unnecessary where the rights of 
makers and all persons primarily liable or those of subsequent pur- 
chasers of mortgaged property are involved. Our attention has been 
directed to no case which holds that, when the note provides that the 
option to declare the whole debt due for nonpayment of interest may 
be exercised, it is unnecessary in such case to make demand and give 
timely notice of dishonor before suit in order to charge a mere indorser. 
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Our negotiable instruments statute seems to be specific and controlling 
upon this subject. Section 70, p. 353, Sess. Laws 1899, provides as 
follows: “Presentment for payment is not necessary in order to charge 
the person primarily liable on the instrument; but if the instrument is. 
by its terms, payable at a special place, and he is able and willing to 
pay it there at maturity, such ability and willingness are equivalent to 
a tender of payment upon his part. But, except as herein otherwise 
provided, presentment for payment is necessary in order to charge the 
drawer and indorsers.” It is thus specifically declared by our statute that 
presentment for payment is not necessary in order to charge persons 
primarily liable; such being a mere declaration of the law as held in the 
decisions cited by appellant. It is, however, as specifically declared that 
presentment for payment js necessary in order to charge an indorser. 
Section 89 of the same statute (page 356, Laws 1899) also provides that, 
when a negotiable instrument has been dishonored by nonpayment, notice 
of such dishonor must be given to the indorser, and that in the absence 
of such notice he is discharged. 

The court instructed the jury in accordance with our views as above 
stated. 

We think there was no error, and the judgment is affirmed. 


BANKRUPTCY—PREFERENCE OF A BANK—PAYMENT BY 
CHECK—RECOVERY OF PREFERENCE. 


RIDGE AVENUE BANK VS. STUDHEIM. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, June 6, 1906. 


If a bank received as a reference a payment on notes from a bank- 
rupt while insolvent under such circumstances as afforded reasonable 
grounds for the belief that a preference was intended, it is not re- 
lieved from liability to refund the amount by the fact that the payment 
was made by a check on the debtor’s deposit in the same bank, which, 
if it had remained until the debtor’s bankruptcy, the bank might have 
retained as a set-off. So held the Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, in a decision handed down in the case of the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the Kensington Leather Company, under section 60 (b) of the 
Rankruptcy Act of July 1, 1898, to recover of the Ridge Avenue Bank 
an alleged preference as defined by section 60 (a) of the act. The Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
entered judgment on a verdict for $1,414.20 against the bank, which 
took the case up to the Court of Appeals on a writ of error. 

Cross, Districr Jupce: The bankrupt was incorporated in the 
month of September, 1903, but did not commence active business until 
the following December. Its chief asset was a secret process for the 
manufacture of leather, which process was subsequently proved to have 
little or no value. On or about the 24th day of that month it borrowed 
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from the Ridge Avenue Bank, the plaintiff in error, the sum of $3,000, 
and gave therefor its three months’ note, secured by individual indorse- 
ments. This note matured on the 23rd of March, 1904. Payment of the 
same was then demanded, but the bank was told that the maker had no 
money to pay it, but that it had leather on hand which it wanted to sell. 
Contrary to the bank’s custom, the note was thereupon renewed, without 
any payment on account, for a further period of three months. In the 
meantime, and prior to the maturity of the renewed note, the account 
of the bankrupt, kept with the plaintiff in error, was inactive and un- 
satisfactory to the bank, for the reason that no deposits of any conse- 
quence were made. 

Before the renewal note matured, and on June 2, 1904, an officer 
of the leather company called at the bank, and while there was reminded 
by the cashier that the note had been renewed once, and that the bank 
would insist on a satisfactory setlement of it. At that time the bank- 
rupt had $650 on deposit with the bank, and of that amount the repre- 
sentative of the leather company offered to pay $500 on account of the 
note. He was told that such payment would not be satisfactory, where- 
upon he informed the cashier that the company had some damaged 
leather on hand which it had been unable to sell, and asked the cashier 
if he could not sell it. A bill of sale for this leather was thereupon 
made to the cashier of the bank, and it was subsequently sold by him 
for $820 to a leather dealer who was a customer of the bank. The 
leather was paid for by the customer’s note, and credited on the bank- 
rupt’s note. The total payments made on account of the note in cash 
and by the sale of the leather amounted to $1,320, and were made some 
time before the maturity of the note. When the note matured the lat- 
ter part of June, a new note for one month was given for $1,680, being 
the balance remaining due on the note of March 23, 1904. 

On July 9, 1904, a petition in involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
against the Kensington Leather Company, and it was adjudicated a 
bankrupt in the month of August following. Subsequently this suit was 
brought by the trustee to recover of the Ridge Avenue Bank said sum of 
$1,320, upon the grounds above referred to. A part only of the facts 
brought out in the testimony at the trial have been given, but sufficient 
to show the general situation of affairs between the plaintiff in error and 
the bankrupt at the time when the alleged preference was given. 

Five assignments of error have been filed by the plaintiff in error, 
the first three of which, however, while appropriate to a motion for a 
new trial, cannot be considered here, and, indeed, were not insisted upon 
at the argument. Of the two argued and relied upon, the first relates to 
the refusal of the trial judge to give binding instructions to the jury 
in favor of the defendant. It is claimed under this assignment that 
the facts were insufficient to warrant the judge in leaving to the jury 
the question of whether or not the Ridge Avenue Bank, at the time it 
accepted the payment of $1,320, had reasonable cause to believe that it 
was intended thereby to give it a preference. The case is undoubtedly 
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near the border line separating cases where there is evidence sufficient to 
warrant a jury in finding a preference and those where there is not 
sufficient evidence to warrant such finding, and it is quite possible that 
another jury might have found the facts in this case differently; but the 
question for our determination is not whether reasonable cause that a 
preference was intended existed, but whether there was any evidence 
of such reasonable cause as justified its submission to the jury. The 
ordinary rule that what would be the conduct of a prudent person under 
given circumstances is a question for the jury has some application in 
this case, and what would be reasonable cause to an ordinarily intelli- 
gent business man to believe that a preference was intended is a question 
with which a jury is supposed to be especially competent to deal. As a 
matter of fact, the evidence conclusively shows that the bankrupt was 
insolvent at the time the preference was made, and it could hardly be 
denied that the payment of the $1,320 was made under circumstances 
likely to excite suspicion of the bankrupt’s insolvency. This alone, how- 
ever, would be insufficient to charge the bank with accepting a prefer- 
ence. It must have had reasonable cause to believe at the time the 
payment was made that it was accepting a preference. The question of 
whether it did or not was a question of fact, and was properly sub- 
mitted to the jury, and, inasmuch as there was evidence which in our 
opinion justified its submission, the finding of the jury cannot be re- 
viewed upon writ of error. 

But it is claimed on behalf of the bank that the $500 paid on account 
of its note from the bankrupt’s deposit in the bank cannot in any event 
be considered a preference, or recovered back in this action, and that 
to this extent, at least, the judgment is erroneous. The position taken 
by the counsel of the bank is thus stated: 

“The balance of a regular bank account is a debt due to the bank- 
rupt from the bank, and, in the absence of collusion, the bank need not 
surrender such balance, but may set it off against notes of the bankrupt 
held by the bank”—citing section 68 (a) of the bankruptcy act. (30 Stat. 
565 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3450]). 

The mere reading of this statement, however, shows its inapplica- 
bility to the case at bar. This is not the case of a deposit remaining to 
the credit of a bankrupt’s estate at the time of the filing of the petition 
in bankruptcy, and which, under certain circumstances, and in the ab- 
sence of collusion, might be the subject of set-off, but is rather that of 
a transfer to a bank of a portion of the bankrupt’s estate by the bank- 
rupt’s own act prior to the bankruptcy, and which was accepted by the 
bank in partial payment of an unmatured claim, and concerning which 
transaction a jury has said that the bank had reasonable cause to believe 
at the time the payment was made that it was accepting a preference. 
It seems wholly unnecessary to add anything further upon this point. 
Under the circumstances disclosed, we are satisfied that the judge could 
not have done otherwise than submit the question to the jury. We con- 
clude, therefore, that this assignment of error must fail. 
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The only other assignment remaining for consideration relates to the 
admission in evidence of an order of a referee confirming a sale of the 
bankrupt’s property, which was made by a receiver in August, 1904. It 
was claimed on the argument that this order was hearsay evidence, and 
should not have been admitted. We think the order being one made by 
an officer of the court in the same bankruptcy proceeding as that in 
which the trial took place was competent evidence. Its value was for 
the consideration of the jury. Evidence had already been given show- 
ing that the assets of the bankrupt had not varied from the time when 
the alleged preferential payment was made to the time when the assets 
were sold by the receiver. The evidence of what they brought at the 
bankruptcy sale was certainly not of the highest probative force, but it 
was, perhaps, the best evidence at hand. The trial judge, in the exer- 
cise of a proper discretion, admitted it for what it was worth, and in 
doing so committed no error. Furthermore, the disparity between the 
price realized at the sale ($967.50) and the liabilities of the bankrupt 
($8,551.71) was so great as to permit no other inference to be drawn 
than that the bankrupt was insolvent at the time of the alleged prefer- 
ence. We find no merit, therefore, in this exception. 

The result is that the judgment below is affirmed. 


CHECK — BONA-FIDE PURCHASER — DEPOSIT IN BANK — 
TITLE OF BANK. 


FAYETTE NATIONAL BANK VS. SUMMERS. 


Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, September 13, 1906. 


The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia holds, in the case of 
Fayette National Bank vs. Summers, that where a bank passes a check 
to the credit of a depositor and mingles it with its general funds, it may 
permit the depositor, as a favor, to check against the deposit before the 
collection of the check, as the depositor in the event of non-payment is 
liable for the sums drawn; so that such deposit does not necessarily ren- 
der the bank a bona-fide indorsee of the check for value. The action 
was on a check for $500 drawn on the Pulaski National Bank by Sum- 
mers to the order of one Hughes. It was given to Hughes as the pur- 
chase price of a horse. Hughes indorsed the check to the Fayette 
bank, and when presented for payment it was duly protested. There 
was a defect in the horse which Summers discovered. 

Keirn, J.: On the part of the bank it was shown that Hughes in- 
dorsed the check to the Fayette National Bank, which placed the pro- 
ceeds to his credit; that upon receiving notice of the protest of the 
check, the bank, without the knowledge of Hughes, charged the check 
back to him. As soon as Hughes was made aware of this fact he pro- 
tested against this being done, and insisted that there was no liability 
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upon him with respect to the check, except as indorser upon it, and that 
the bank must proceed to make the money out of the drawer of the 
check. Thereupon the bank did as directed, credited Hughes with the 
amount of the check, and instituted this suit. 

There is no evidence that the bank had any knowledge whatever of 
any equities or set-offs existing between Hughes and Summers when it 
in the first instance passed the amount of the check to the credit of 
Hughes. 

Both plaintiff and defendant asked for instructions, all of which 
were refused by the court, which then proceeded to instruct the jury as 
follows: 

“The court instructs the jury that if they shall believe from the 
evidence that the plaintiff bank received the check which isthe * * * 
of this suit as a deposit to be treated as cash, and that such was the in- 
tention of the parties (Hughes and the bank) at the time the check was 
received and deposited, then title to said check passed to the bank at that 
time. But if the jury shall believe from the evidence that the parties 
intended that the bank should not receive said check as cash, but only as 
an agent for collection, then title to said check did not vest in the bank 
at the time of the deposit. 

The court further tells the jury the question as to whether the par- 
ties intended the check when deposited to be treated as cash or merely 
for collection is one of fact for the jury under all the facts and circum- 
stances proven in the case relating thereto and throwing light thereon. 

If the jury shall believe from the evidence that the parties (Hughes 
and the bank), at the time the check was received and deposited, in- 
tended that the same should be treated as cash, then the plaintiff jis enti- 
tled to recover in this action, unless they further believe from the evi- 
dence that, at the time of the deposit, the plaintiff had notice of the 
matters affecting Hughes’ right to recover on said check, if any. 

But if the jury shall believe from the evidence that the check was 
intended by the parties to be deposited merely for collection, then the 
plaintiff cannot claim to be a purchaser for value, and without notice of 
the matters affecting the consideration of the check; but if the jury shall 
believe that after said check was protested the bank purchased the check, 
it is entitled to recover whatever amount of said check, if any, the jury 
may find due after allowing any offsets, if any they may find due under 
the evidence, on account of the matters alleged in defendant’s special 
plea.” 

We are of opinion that these instructions correctly apply the law to 
the facts of the case. 

Checks deposited and credited do not become the property of the 
bank, even though the depositor has been allowed to check against the 
deposit before the paper is collected, and the depositor can recover the 
check or other paper. (Morse on Banks, [4th Ed.] § 586.) 

In National Bank vs. Miller (77 Ala. 173) it is said: “When a 
check is deposited jt is taken generally for collection by the bank as the 
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agent of the depositor, and the bank does not owe the amount until its 
collection is accomplished. It may be that, if it is passed to the credit 
of the depositor, and mingled with the general funds of the bank, it is 
prima facie a payment of deposit; but the bank may permit, as a matter 
of favor and convenience, checks to be drawn against it before payment, 
the depositor in the event of nonpayment being responsible for the sums 
drawn—not by reason of his indorsement, the check not having ceased 
to be his property, but for money paid.” 

Conceding that there was a false representation upon which the de- 
fendant was entitled to a set-off against the check, it still appears that 
the horse was of considerable value for other than breeding purposes; 
in other words, that the damages sustained by reason of the false repre- 
sentation did not go to the full amount of the check, which represented 
the entire value of the horse. The defendant, Summers, admits that 
the horse was worth $125, and there was other evidence tending to prove 
that it was of even greater value. The verdict of the jury, which denied 
the right of the plaintiff to recover anything, ought to have been set 
aside by the trial court as contrary to the evidence. 

For these reasons its judgment must be reversed, and a new trial 
awarded. 


CONTRACT — COLLATERAL SECURITY — DISCOUNT OF 
NOTES—ASSIGNMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR GOODS 
SOLD. 


CITY BANK OF NEW HAVEN VS. WILSON, ET AL 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts, November 26, 1906. 


With a view to secure notes that were discounted by a bank, a firm 
assigned to the latter accounts for goods sold to another concern, which, 
notwithstanding notice of the assignment and a request for payment on 
the accounts sent to it by the bank, paid the same to the seller, with the 
result that on the adjudication in bankruptcy of the latter, the bank sued 
the purchasers for payment of the accounts and was successful; the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts holding that there was no such knowledge 
of or acquiescence, on the part of the bank, in the dealings of the firms, 
as to prevent it from objecting to payments by the purchasers to the sell- 
ers, either on the ground that it had constituted the sellers its agent to 
receive payments, or had misled the purchasers by its silence. 

Morron, J.: The plaintiff is a banking corporation of New Haven, 
Conn., and discounted from time to time notes of the E. S. Wheeler & 
Co., also of New Haven, taking as collateral security therefor assign- 
ments of accounts for goods sold by that company to the defendants. 
The E. S. Wheeler & Co. became bankrupt, and this is an action to re- 
cover the amount of five accounts assigned as aforesaid as security for 


loans for which the E. S. Wheeler & Co. was indebted to the plaintiff. 
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The defendants have paid the accounts to the E. S. Wheeler & Co. The 
court found for the plaintiff and the case is here on exceptions by the 
defendants to the refusal of the court to make certain findings of fact 
and give certain rulings of law that were requested. 

The rulings of law that were requested were in substance almost if 
not quite identical with the findings of fact that were asked for, and the 
question is whether the conduct of the plaintiff, in view of what could 
have been found to be the course of dealing between the defendants and 
the E. S. Wheeler & Co. was such as to prevent the plaintiff from re- 
covering of the defendants either on the ground of estoppel or implied 
agency, or both. 

There was testimony tending to show that the defendants first began 
to purchase goods of the E. S. Wheeler & Co..in March, 1897, and con- 
tinued to make purchases from time to time till August, 1903, and that 
during that time twenty-seven different purchases were made by them. 
As the purchases were made the accounts representing them were 
assigned by the E. S. Wheeler & Co. to the plaintiff by separate writings 
as security for loans made by the plaintiff to the E. S. Wheeler & Co. 
Upon receipt of each assignment the plaintiff sent to the defendants 
a notice that the account had heen assigned to it and that payment 
must be made to it. Notwithstanding such assignments and _ notices 
the defendants, at the request of the E. S. Wheeler & Co., paid to it 
from time to time the accounts thus assigned, including those now in 
suit, and there was testimony on behalf of the defendants tending to 
show that it became the regular course of business for the E. S. 
Wheeler & Co. to receive payment of the accounts which had been as- 
signed, and that in the majority of cases where payments were made to 
the F. S. Wheeler & Co. the loans for which the accounts had been as- 
signed as security had not been paid when the account was paid. There 
were no notices or communications to or from the plaintiff to the de- 
fendants or the defendants to the plaintiff except the notices aforesaid, 
and no demand for payment except as contained in said notices, was 
made upon the defendants by the plaintiff till after the bankruptcy of the 
E. S. Wheeler & Co. The defendants were not authorized by the plaintiff 
to make payment to the E. S. Wheeler & Co., and the E. S. Wheeler & 
Co. had no authority, oral or written, express or implied, to receive pay- 
ment, except so far as if at all might be inferred, from the course of 
business, and “except” as the president of the E. S. Wheeler & Co., 
whose deposition was taken by the defendants, said, “so far as an oc- 
casional oral reminder to hasten collections might have reference to some’ 
such matters.”” This reminder he subsequently stated in the course of his 
cross-examination, was “simply to the effect that the amount had not 
been paid and should be.” There was an auditor’s report in favor of the 
plaintiff, which was introduced in evidence, and the vice-president of the 
plaintiff corporation, to whom written interrogatori s were filed by the 
defendants in answer to a question as to what knowledge he had that 


the accounts or any of them had been paid by the defendants direct to 
5 
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the E. S. Wheeler & Co. after they had beeh assigned to the plaintiff 
said, “I had no knowledge that any of these accounts had been paid by 
the defendants to the E. S. Wheeler & Co. direct after they had been as- 
signed to the bank, save in such cases as occurred in some of our dealings 
with the Wheeler Co., wherein some debtors improperly sent checks to 
the Wheeler Co. and they indorsed them over to us.” He also testified 
that complaint was made from time to time to the treasurer and assistant 
treasurer of the E. S. Wheeler & Co. that debtors did not remit directly 
te the plaintiff as they should do, though he was unable to say whether 
such complaint was made in regard to the defendants. 

It is plain we think that the plaintiff did nothing and said nothing in 
the way of direct intercourse or communication between it and the de- 
fendants to warrant them in making payment to the E. S. Wheeler & 
Co. On the contrary, as often as an account was assigned to it by that 
company, it notified the defendants of that fact and that payment must 
be made to it. It had no other dealings or communications with the de- 
fendants. The defendants acted of their own motion and at the request 
of the E. S. Wheeler & Co. in making payment to the latter. They were 
not induced by anything which the plaintiff said or did to them to make 
such payments, and those elements of estoppel are, therefore, wanting. 
The defendants contend, however, that notwithstanding the notices which 
were thus sent, the plaintiff knew or had reasonable cause to know the 
course of business between them and the E. S. Wheeler & Co., and 
acquiesced in it, and thereby constituted the E. S. Wheeler & Co. its 
agents to receive payment of the bills that had been assigned to it, and 
are prevented from objecting to the payments made by the defendants. 

The extent to which the plaintiff knew or had reasonable cause to 
know the course of business between the defendants and the E. S. 
Wheeler & Co., and therefore acquiesced in it, was a question of fact to 
be determined by the judge who heard the case. It is true that it did not 
appear that in a single instance was a payment made direct by the de- 
fendants to the plaintiff. But, in the opinion of the court, this may have 
been accounted for, in part at least, by the fact that some of the notes 
for which the bills were assigned as collateral were paid before the bills 
fell due, in which case the plaintiff would have no further interest in the 
collateral. Moreover the vice-president of the plaintiff corporation, who 
presumably had charge of or was familiar with the business of the bank, 
testified, as already observed, that he had no knowledge that any of the 
accounts had been paid direct to Wheeler & Co. after assignment to the 
bank, except that in some cases debtors improperly sent checks to the E. 
S. Wheeler & Co. and they indorsed them over to the bank. There was 
also evidence tending to show that complaint was made to the E. S. 
Wheeler & Co. by the plaintiff that remittances were not uniformly made 
to it by debtors as they should be. Still further there was an auditor’s 
report in favor of the plaintiff, which was introduced in evidence. The 
court could therefore find and for aught that appears did find that even 
if the course of business was as contended by the defendants, there was 
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no such knowledge of and acquiescence in it on the part of the plaintiff 
as to prevent it from objecting to the payments made by the defendants 
to the E. S. Wheeler & Co., either on the ground that it had thereby con- 
‘stituted the E. S. Wheeler & Co. its agents to receive payment or had 
misled the defendants by its silence. It follows that the findings and 
rulings that were asked for were rightly refused. 

Exceptions overruled. 





NEGOTIABLE NOTE—PURCHASE BY BANK BEFORE MA4- 
TURITY—NOTICE OF PAYMENT. 


SPENCER NATIONAL BANK VS. INMAN MILLS. 


Supreme Court of South Carolina, April 7, 1906. 


If a bank purchases a negotiable note for value before maturity, it 
is not charged with notice that the note has been renewed and paid to 
first payee because the renewal and payment passed through the bank, 
it being the bank in which the payee kept an account. 

Porr, C. J.: This is an action for the recovery by the plaintiff of 
$1,000 of the defendant upon a negotiable note made by the defendant 
to the Slater Engine Company and by them transferred for value before 
maturity to the plaintiff. The trial came on before Judge Watts and a 
jury. After hearing the testimony on both sides the circuit judge di- 
rected a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The following is a copy of the complaint: “The plaintiff alleges: 
(1) That the said defendant, Inman Mills, made its promissory note in 
writing, dated on the 13th day of May, 1903, at Inman, S. C., and there- 
by promised to pay to the order of the said the Slater Engine Company 
$1,000, four months after date, at First National Bank of Spartanburg, 
S. C. That thereafter and before maturity the said Frank Slater and 
George M. Faulkner, under their said firm name of the Slater Engine 
Company, indorsed the said note to the said plaintiff, for value, and the 
said plaintiff is now the legal and bona fide owner and holder thereof. 
That the cost of protest was $1. (2) That no part of said note or pro- 
test has been paid, although payment of the same has been duly de- 
manded. Wherefore the said plaintiff demands judgment against the 
said defendant for the sum of $1,000, with interest thereon from the 
15th day of September, 1903, together with $1, the cost and disburse- 
ment of this action.” 

The answer of the defendant was that the note was and is without 
consideration, and has never been and is not now a legal and binding 
obligation against this defendant, for that this defendant received no 
consideration whatever for the said note, and that the said Slater Engine 
Company used said note in a way and for a purpose never intended by 
this defendant, and defendant alleges that it has never owed, and does 
not now owe, any sum whatever thereof to the plaintiff or to any other 
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party. Wherefore defendant demands judgment that the complaint be 
dismissed, with costs. 

The testimony in this case consisted of, on the part of the plaintiff, 
the two witnesses of the plaintiff bank, to wit, the cashier and the assist- 
ant cashier, both of whom explicitly denied any knowledge or informa- 
tion in relation to any defect in the note sued on, on the part of the bank. 
On the contrary, those two witnesses testify that the plaintiff purchased 
said note for full value on the 16th day of May, 1903, and the said note 
matured four months after its date. There was one witness only on the 
part of the defendant, and he was the president and treasurer of the 
Inman Mills. His testimony denied any connection or correspondence 
with the plaintiff bank in regard to the note sued on. In other words, 
he gave no notice to the plaintiff until after the note fell due. This witness 
relied for the defense upon the fact that the Slater Engine Company had 
sold to it an engine for its mill in 1901, and the said defendant mill 
issued to the Slater Fngine Company a note for $1,550, and also one for 
$1,200, which were from time to time renewed, but were finally fully 
paid, and that the renewals of those notes passed through the plaintiff 
bank, and from these circumstances it was contended by the defendant 
that the plaintiff bank should have inferred that the note sued on was 
without any value, except as a renewal of said former notes. But it will 
be seen that no notice was ascribed to the plaintiff bank, and so the 
circuit judge held that the testimony did not support any notice of a 
defect in the note here sued on. 

It will be borne in mind that there was no affirmative defense in 
answer of the defendant in the way of a counterclaim or of an equitable 
assignment or subrogation. There was no testimony going to show any 
knowledge by the plaintiff of a defect in the engine sold by the Slater 
Engine Company to the defendant, Inman Mills. Therefore the circuit 
judge made no mistake when he held that there was no testimony going 
to show that the plaintiff was not a purchaser without notice for a val- 
uable consideration of the note of the defendant for $1,000 sued for. 
Such being the case, it was the duty of the circuit judge to direct the 
verdict. 


INSOLVENT BANK—DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND—LIABIL- 
ITY OF DIRECTORS—CONSTRUCTION OF STATUTE. 


CITY OF FRANKLIN VS. CALDWELL, ET AL. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, October 12, 1906. 


In construing a local statute the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in 
the suit of City of Franklin vs. Caldwell, et al., held thet where direct- 
ors of a bank innocently declared a dividend while the bank was in- 
solvent, they were not liable under section 548 of the statutes of 1903 
for all existing and subsequent debts of the bank, but were only liable 
under section 598 for the amount of the dividend so declared. 
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The city sued to recover a deposit it had in the bank from the direct- 
ors. It was conceded that the directors acted in gocd faith and with 
ordinary care and prudence in declaring a dividend at the time the bank 
was insolvent. They did not know the bank was in that condition. 

A judgment for the plaintiff for less than the relief demanded was 
affirmed by the appellate court in a decision which in part’ follows: 

Carrot, C.; The action of appellants is based on section 548 supra, 
and it is insisted for it that under this section the directors are liable not 
only for the amount of its deposits when the dividend was declared, but 
for the deposit thereafter placed in the bank; and that this liability 
attaches without reference to whether the directors knew the condition 
of the bank or not, as the word “knowingly” is omitted from this section, 
and their liability does not depend upon their knowledge of the condition 
of the bank, but results from the fact that they declared a dividend when 
the bank was insolvent. It is argued that although section 538, supra, 
provides “that banking corporations shall in addition to the provisions 
of this article, which are not inconsistent with the laws relating es- 
pecially to them, be subject to the provisions of such laws,” that section 
598 of article 2, fixing the liability of the directors in the event they 
knowingly declare a dividend when the bank is insolvent, or without de- 
ducting bad or suspended debts, is not inconsistent with section 548, and 
therefore section 548 controls and fixes the liability of the directors in 
this case. Counsel say it was not contemplated by the Legislature that 
the directors of a bank should be subjected to less liability than the 
directors of ordinary business corporations; but that, on the contrary, 
they should be held to a stricter accountability, because of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to misappropriate the money of the depositors by 
declaring dividends payable to them and other stockholders out of the 
funds of the bank. 

For appellees it is said, that their liability is fixed by the provisions 
of the article relating to banks, and section 598 thereof, and that under 
this section the directors are not liable at all unless they “knowingly” 
declare a dividend in violation of section 596; and that, if they should 
declare a dividend in violation of this section, they are only liable for 
any loss or damage resulting from such violation; and that it being con- 
ceded by the agreed state of facts that the directors did not know the 
condition of the bank, they are not liable to the creditors in any sum. 
Previous to the enactment in 1893 of the chapter on private corporations, 
there was no general law regulating the liability of directors or officers 
of banks or other corporations, and it was held in Brannin vs. Loving, 
82 Ky. 370, 1884, that bank directors were only required to exercise the 
same care that an ordinarily prudent man would in his own business of 
like character, and were only personally liable when they failed to ex- 
ercise this degree of care, or were guilty of gross neglect. So that, 
previous to the enactment of these statutes, directors of banks were- only 
liable when they failed to exercise such care and diligence in the man- 
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agement and conduct of its affairs as ordinarily prudent men would 
have exercised. 

In the management of corporations, and especially banks, it is im- 
portant in the interests of both stockholders and depositors and all per- 
sons having business with the bank, or corporation, that the directors shall 
be good business men, solvent and responsible; and, generally speaking, 
the directors of corporations are composed of this class of our citizenship. 
In the management of small corporations, and especially small banking 
institutions, the directors are rarely either bookkeepers or accountants, 
and have little knowledge of the bookkeeping methods employed in these 
institutions. More frequently than otherwise, they do not receive a com- 
pensation for their services, or devote much of their time to the affairs 
of the corporation, leaving the management of its details to the cashier 
and other salaried officers who are directly charged with the conduct of 
its business. When the directors, as in this case, select as they believe 
honest, faithful. and capable cashiers and clerks, they are obliged to rely 
largely upon the statements of these employes as to the condition and 
standing of the bank, and must trust to them the active management of 
its affairs. Whilst directors of banks and other corporations who volun- 
tarily assume the duty of looking after the interests of the concern 
should be held to a reasonable accountability for the acts of the persons 
whom they employ, and have the right to discharge at any time, their 
liability should not be so burdensome as to prevent solvent and cap- 
able men from accepting these positions of trust. Directors of corpora- 
tions give credit and character to the institution with which they are con- 
nected by reason of the fact that the public have confidence in their in- 
tegrity and business qualifications, and when they accept these positions 
of trust, and hold themselves out as having charge of the affairs of the 
corporation, whether it be a bank or not, fairness to those dealing with 
the corporation demands that the directors should be held responsible for 
the direct loss that results from declaring dividends prohibited by the 
statute. A less measure of liability than this would be unjust to the 
creditors and depositors, and a greater degree would result in depriving 
corporations, and especially banks, of the services of solvent and up- 
right directors. 

There is no reason why directors of banks should be held to a less 
accountability than the directors of other corporations; but if section 598 
is construed to meet the views of counsel for appellee, bank directors 
would be virtually exempt from liability, however careless they might be 
in the manageroent of the affairs of the bank. The directors of banks 
are the only persons who can declare dividends, and section 596 before 
quoted provides when they may declare dividends; and if in violation of 
this statute a dividend is declared, the directors will not be permitted to 
shield themselves from liability upon the ground that they did not know- 
ingly violate its provisions. It is the duty of bank directors to use 
ordinary care to acquaint themselves with the condition of the business 
of the bank, and to exercise reasonable control and supervision of its 
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officers. That which they ought, by proper diligence, to have known, 
they will be presumed to have known in a contest between the corpora- 
tion and those who do business with it, and have the right to believe that 
its directors have exercised ordinary care and prudence in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

The judgment of the lower court conforms to these views, and is 
affirmed. 





CHECKS-—APPROPRIATION OF BANK DEPOSIT—GARNISH- 
MENT—NEGOTIABILITY OF CHECKS. 


BOSWELL VS. CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, October 11, 1906. 


Interesting questions of law relating to checks and the effect of 
attachment or garnishment thereof were passed upon by the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky in the suit of Boswell vs. Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
The court held that as between the holder of a check for value in due 
course and one asserting a junior lien on the drawer’s bank deposit, the 
check operated as a pro tanto appropriation of the deposit prior to the 
change in the law by the Negotiable Instruments Law; that checks are 
negotiable instruments both at common law and under the express pro- 
visions of the Negotiahle Instruments Act; that debts evidenced by bank 
checks are not subject to garnishment if the check is actually discounted 
for value in due course by an innocent purchaser, although it may not he 
discounted until after service of the writ; that if a check were drawn 
merely to transfer an amount thereof to the drawer’s account in a differ- 
ent bank, it did not operate as a pro tanto appropriation of the drawer’s 
account in the drawee bank as against a garnishing creditor of the 
drawer prior to actual payment by the drawee bank, though the bank 
prior to the payment had notified the payee bank that the check would 
be paid on presentation. Following is the opinion of the court: 

The questions of law presented by this appeal are: (1) Whether a 
check drawn against a deposit in bank before an attachment or garnish- 
ment served upon the bank, takes precedence of the attachment, although 
the check may not be presented to the bank for payment till after the 
service of the attachment. (2) Whether a certified check places the de- 
posit beyond garnishment process, although it may not have gone into 
the hands of another holder for valne in the usual course of business. 
(3) Whether the service of the attachment holds funds deposited with 
the garnishee after the service, but before answer. (4) Whether the gar- 
nishee must look to the record of the attachment suit to see whose funds 
are attached, or whether it may look alone to the garnishment process 
and ignore the proceedings in court. 

It will be observed that the first two propositions submitted arise 
under the law merchant, and the latter two under the practice in this 
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state concerning attachment proceedings. Whether a check drawn by a 
depositor against his credit on deposit with his banker is pro tanto an 
appropriation of the sum owing him by the bank may be treated, under 
the facts in this case, as settled in this state in the affirmative, although 
we note that such is not always held to be the common law, and such is 
not now, by statute enacted since this case was made up (section 189 of 
“An act relating to negotiable instruments,” approved March 24, 1904 
[Acts 1904, p. 250]), the law in Kentucky. But the doctrine stated was 
applied always in this state to cases where there was a cortest between a 
holder of such check for value in due course, and one asserting a junior 
lien upon the fund. Where that was not the case, the court has indicated 
that the rule did not apply. 

So the two propositions are reduced to one, which is whether a check 
drawn against the deposit is an appropriation pro tanto as of its date 
when the check had not passed into the hands of a holder for value in 
due course. Checks are, by statute, as they were at common law, bilis 
of exchange, and negotiable instruments. Section 478, Ky. St. 1903. 
Debts evidenced by such instruments are not subject to garnishment if 
the negotiable bill or check is actually discounted for value in due course 
by an innocent purchaser, although it may not be discounted until after 
service of the attachment. The trial court so ruled the law. 

But the inquiry here necessarily goes to the point of determining 
whether the check was sold or discounted to another for value in due 
course. We do not deem the fact material whether the check was certi- 
fied. Manifestly the certification of the depositor’s check did not alter 
the bank’s relation as his debtor, further than that notice was thereby 
given that the drawer intended to assign the fund and the bank’s assent 
to it so that any subsequent purchaser might take it with the bank’s as- 
surance that it would be paid when presented. It might be said-it was 
equivalent to an accepted bill of exchange where both drawer and accept- 
or had become bound to the holder. But so long as the check remained 
in the hands of the depositor there was no enhancement of the bank’s 
liability to him. It still owed him the same amount of money, which it 
would pay to him upon the presentation of that check. Not until the 
check had passed into the possession of a purchaser for value in due 
course would the bank’s liability to its depositor be changed or relieved. 

If, for example, the check had been stolen from the depositor and his 
indorsement: forged upon it and then it had been sold to a stranger for 
value, the bank would not have been released from its original liability 
to the depositor. So long as the property in the check continued in the 
depositor he had the right to collect the money on it from the bank, and, 
for that reason, his creditors had the right to attach it for a liability of 
his. The depositor could not, by merely taking a certified check payable 
to himself, or his order, remove the fund from the effect of the attach- 
ment process, yet leave the fund where it was. If the depositor made 
the check payable to his clerk, or agent, to enable the latter to draw the 
money on it so that the cash might be handed over to the depositor, that 
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would not alter the relation of the bank and the depositor; for the fund 
would still belong to the depositor. When the depositor drew his check 
in favor of another bank, which was also his depository, and delivered it 
to the latter for credit on his account, so far the transaction was in no- 
wise changed from its character as a debt owing by the first bank to the 
depositor, until the former had actually paid it. That the check had 
been certified in that transaction counted for nothing. The second bank, 
by crediting the check to the open account of its customer, the drawer of 
the check, it is true, took the title to the fund it represented. But there 
was this implied contract between them concerning it: If, for any reason 
other than the negligence of the latter bank, the check was not honored, 
the drawer would repay to the latter bank the amount so credited to him. 
In fact, in this case that was the express agreement between the parties, 
with the addition that the latter bank would charge the item back to the 
depositor’s account to offset the credit. 

The real transaction here amounted to this: The Odell Company 
had $6,000 in appellee bank at Paducah. Desiring to have it brought 
to its depository in Cincinnati, it drew its check for $6,000 on the 
Paducah bank, payable to its Cincinnati banker, the latter thereby under- 
taking to collect it for its depositor and giving him credit in anticipation 
oi its collection, but to be revoked if the collection miscarried. The 
Cincinnati bank parted with nothing. Its actual position was not chang- 
ed. The fact that Odell Company might have checked against the credit 
in the Cincinnati bank, but did not, does not alter the case. It was not 
a sale of the check to the Cincinnati bank. There was not a discounting 
of it. When the Cincinnati bank got the money, or the New York ex- 
change, which would have been the same when accepted, then it would 
have assumed a new relation to the Odell Company with reference to the 
deposit, for it would then have become an unconditional, instead of a 
conditional deposit, and the Cincinnati bank would have been compelled 
to pay the checks of the depositor against it, because it had actually re- 
ceived the depositor’s money. Until the money was received, or until the 
money had been checked against and paid out, the Cincinnati bank had 
parted with nothing. 

Its condition was not different from what it would have been if it had 
agreed to buy the check and to pay $6,000 for it, payable when the check 
was actually collected, credit being given, though, on the books of the 
bank to show the transaction, but before any payment was made the 
check was not paid by the drawee for any reason. The Cincinnati bank, 
though a purchaser, was not, in the eye of the law, a purchaser for value 
in due course. That term implies an irrevocable contract of purchase by 
which title passes, and an adequate consideration then parted with, so 
that, unless the purchaser gets what he has bought, he would sustain 
actual loss. The question, whether the Cincinnati bank was such a pur- 
chaser for value on the undisputed facts, was one of law. The court 
erred in the instructions in submitting it to be found by the jury. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


LIABILITY OF DIRECTOR OF BANK—OVERDRAFTS OF CUS- 
TOMERS IMPROPERLY ALLOWED BY CASHIER OF 
BANK—FAILURE TO DETECT ERRORS IN AUDITED 
ACCOUNTS—ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE. 


PREFONTAINE V8. GRENIER (1907 Appeal Cases, page 101). 


The facts and particulars of this case were given in a recent number 
of Tue Bankers’ MaGazinz, where a judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench for Quebec was given. In view of the fact that in the last six 
months two presidents of chartered banks in Canada have been pro- 
ceeded against in the criminal courts under the Bank Act, in respect of 
alleged breach of their duty as president, one being convicted and the 
other acquitted, it is of interest to have this final pronouncement of the 
Privy Council upon certain aspects of the duties of a president of a 
chartered bank. The case was argued before the full committee, con- 
sisting of Lord Macnaghten, Lord Dunedin, Lord Atkinson, Sir Arthur 
Wilson, Sir Henri Elzear Taschereau, and Sir Alfred Wills. 

Jupement: The judgment of their Lordships was delivered by 
Sir Arthur Wilson. Omitting entirely his review of the facts and judg- 
ment upon one breach of the case he speaks as follows: 

The second branch of the plaintiff’s case is based on alleged negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant in the discharge of his functions as 
president of the bank. It has been already stated that the collapse of 
the bank was due to overdrafts, which the cashier had irregularly and 
improperly allowed to certain customers. The main ground upon which 
the defendant was charged with negligence was that he had not exer- 
cised such a control over the details of the bank’s business as to enable 
him to detect and put a stop to the irregular practices of the cashier. 

Before examining the question of his liability, it may be well to notice 
that the cashier was the principal executive officer of the bank under 
the directors. There is nothing to show that either the defendant or his 
brother directors had any reason to suspect or distrust that officer. The 
accounts periodically submitted to the directors were prepared by him, 
or under his direction. 

The alleged duty of the defendant was based, first, upon the fact 
that he was president of the bank, and, secondly, that he received a 
salary for acting in that capacity. Reliance was further placed upon 
the resolution already cited of May 6, 1889. © 

In this country questions as to the nature and extent of the duty 
and responsibility of directors and others, in respect of the conduct 
of the affairs of companies, have been frequently under consideration 
Attempts have repeatedly been made to render them personally liable, 
on the ground that they have trusted the regular authorized officers of 
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the company; that they have failed to detect, and been misled by, mis- 
representation or concealment by such officers, when there was no reason 
for doubting their fidelity. But such attempts have not been successful 
It is sufficient to refer to the case of Dorey vs. Cory (1), in which the 
subject was fully considered by the House of Lords. 

Their Lordships think that in the absence of any legislation in 
force in Quebec inconsistent with the law as acted upon in England, and 
in the absence of any evidence of custom and course of business to the 
contrary, the Court of King’s Bench was right in accepting the English 
rulings, because they were based, not upon any special rule of English 
law, nor upon any circumstances of a local character, but upon the 
broadest considerations of the nature of the position and the exigencies 
of business. 

The fact that the defendant was remunerated for his services as 
president does not seem to their Lordships to strengthen the case against 
him. Indeed, the modest scale of his remuneration is scarcely consistent 
with the idea that he, a man of considerable position, and with a busi- 
ness of his own, was ever expected to give his time and labor to the 
detailed control of the work of the bank. It is much more consistent 
with the idea that he was expected to do what he did, that is to say, 
to devote some two hours a day to the business of the bank, two hours 
largely taken up by official interviews. 

The grounds put forward by the plaintiff as supporting the general 
allegation of the defendant’s liability appear to their Lordships insuffi- 
cient to do so. And, further, the Court of King’s Bench was, in their 
Lordships’ opinion, right in laying stress upon the fact that the ac- 
counts laid before the defendant and his co-directors, in which it is 
said that the defendant ought to have detected what was concealed, had 
been audited by a wholly independent body of auditors, and certified by 
them as correct, and there is nothing shown which should have led the 
defendant to doubt the sufficiency of the audit. 

A special charge of negligence was pressed against the defendant 
in the argument of the appeal, based upon the evidence of M. Gagnon. 
who held the post of inspector under the bank. 

There is nothing in the evidence to show the terms of his appoint- 
ment, and no formal definition of the extent of his duties. The defend- 
ant said in his evidence that Gagnon’s duties were limited to the in- 
spection of branches and agencies outside the City of Montreal. On 
one occasion Gagnon was specially employed to examine into a matter in 
the head office. He says he was dissatisfied with what he found, and 
that he pressed upon the defendant that he, Gagnon, should be em- 
powered to make a completer inspection. He says that his suggestion was 
not very well received, that the defendant rejected the idea that the 
inspector should be put to supervise the work of the head official of the 
bank. 

It was contended that the omission to authorize the suggested in- 
spection was an act of negligence on the part of the defendant, and 
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that if the suggested inspection had been carried out the overdrafts 
which led to the fall of the bank would, or might have been, brought 
to light. Their Lordships are not prepared to say that there was negli- 
gence in omitting to sanction an inspection inconsistent with the ordinary 
method of conducting the affairs of the bank, nor has it been shown 
that there was any direct connection between the matters excepted to by 
Gagnon and the fata] overdrafts. 

Their Lordships agree with the Court of King’s Bench that the 
charge of negligence has not been established in fact. It is therefore 
unnecessary to consider (what might have been a difficult question of 
law) whether the obligation of the defendant, which, whatever its nature 
and extent, was primarily a contractual obligation, could be made the 
ground of an action by an individual member of the corporation, as 
distinguished from the bank in its entirety, and from the smaller body, 
the directors or members of the corporation. 

Their Lordships humbly advise His Majesty that the appeal should 
be dismissed. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—FRAUDULENT CONSIDERATION — 
FRAUDULENT PREFERENCE TO CREDITOR OF INSOL- 
VENT DEBTOR. 


EVANS AND SONS, LIMITED, VS. TRACEY. 


(Quebec Reports 29 Superior Court, page 97.) 


Statement of facts: This is an appeal from the Judgment of Lav- 
ergne, J., condemning the defendants to pay the amount sued for. The 
action was on a promissory note for $450 made by Mrs. Tracey and en- 
dorsed by her husband. Both defendants plead that the note sued on 
was void, as being given in pursuance of an illegal agreement between 
the male defendant and the plaintiff for the purposes of procuring to 
the latter the fraudulent preferential payment in excess of the amount 
paid for the purchase by the male defendant, who was insolvent and had 
made an abandonment for the benefit of his creditors of the assets of 
his estate. 

JupGMeNntT: (Lorancer, Donerty ANp Rosipoux, J. J.): The 
transaction was in the eye of the law a palpable fraud and the plaintiffs’ 
present action is to recover the gains of that palpable fraud. If the 
plaintiffs collect the note now sued on, they recover an amount out of the 
realization of the assets of their insolvent debtor, over and above what 
the other creditors get, and so collect it either as the price of their 
agent, Moffatt’s, assent as inspector to the insolvent’s getting both, in 
his wife’s name, the assets of his estate, at a price to the creditors gen- 
erally much Jess than those assets were worth, and less by $450 than the 
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price actually paid, or as the plaintiff’s profit on the immediate resale 
by them of the assets of their insolvent debtor, purchased on their behalf 
by their agent, Moffatt, who, in his capacity of inspector, voted to sell 
to himself as the plaintiff’s agent, the assets at a price $450 less than 
he had at the time he so voted, and before he procured the assent of his 
co-inspector, arranged to resell them for. 

It seems to me it would be superfluous to give reasons why the court 
should not maintain such a demand. That demand, based on this note, 
is not one resting on a contract annullable because made with intent to 
defraud, but on an illicit contract, and a contract with an immoral and 
illegal consideration. 

The principle of law involved is expressed by Sir Henry Strong, C. 
J., in the Supreme Court as follows: 

“Where the law carefully provides for the equal distribution of as- 
sets amongst creditors, any arrangement concealed from the general body 
of creditors whereby the policy of the law is defeated and a particular 
creditor, having no legal right to preference or priority, is secured an 
advantage over the other creditors, must, under every system of law, 
be void as a fraud on those to whom another is so preferred in the dis- 
tribution of assets. All the grounds of fairness, common honesty and 
public policy which have led to the establishment of the principle by 
the English courts that such an agreement cannot stand, are equally 
applicable under the Quebec code. * * * For these reasons the 
promissory note sued on must be considered as wholly void as having 
been given in furtherance of a fraudulent and corrupt agreement, and 
the judgment recovered on it cannot stand.” 

To decide otherwise would be to subvert all those principles of 
equality in the payment of creditors which the articles of the code pro- 
viding for abandonment were destined to secure. In that case the device 
resorted to was a sale to the party purchasing the assets of the claim 
of the creditor sought to be preferred, and the note sued on was given 
for the price of such sale. Here the result is reached by a different 
device, but the result sought to be attained is the same, and the principle 
applied in that case is equally applicable to this. 


PROMISSORY NOTES—RIGHTS OF HOLDER—KNOWLEDGE 
OF FRAUD IN OBTAINING NOTE. 


GUIMOND VS. BATALON. 


(Quebec Reports, 29 Superior Court, page 8.) 


JupemMEeNnt: The holder of a note who, at the time of its transfer 
to him by the payee, had actual knowledge that it was originally obtained 
by false representations and without consideration, cannot recover the 
amount of the note from the maker. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


DRAFT—PLACE OF PRESENTMENT. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fxa., Feb. 8, 1907. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: (1) The following is a copy of a draft which was handled by 
this bank (excepting the names, which are fictitious), and we would like 
to know if there are any decisions which would make it definite as to the 
legal place of presentation and payment. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 8, 1907. 
puedes Ch gkea we ened At sight Pay to the order of 
John Brown & Co., 

One thousand Dollars, 
and charge same to account of 
To William Smith & Co. 
Savannah, Ga. William Smith & Co. 
Payable at Philadelphia National Bank, by John Jones. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This bank has taken the stand that drafts drawn in this manner would 
properly be presented in Philadelphia, but there seems to be some differ- 
ence of opinion along this line. Tuos. P. Denuam, Cashier. 


Answer.—The Negotiable Instruments Law provides: “Presentment 
for payment is made at the proper place: (1) Where a place of 
payment is specified in the instrument and it is there presented.” (Laws 
of Florida, 1897, ch. 4524, sec. 73.) This is merely declaratory of the 
rule of the law merchant. In Bott vs. Franklin (3 Johns. [N. Y.] 307), 
the bill was drawn on Rathbone, Hughes & Duncan of Liverpool, paya- 
ble in London. It was presented to the drawees at Liverpool for accept- 
ance and acceptance was refused. It was then protested at London 
for non-payment. Kent, Ch. J. said: “No place in London being pointed 
out to which the holders might resort, and the drawees residing at Liver- 
pool, an attempt to search for them in such a city as London would 
have been without any object or effect. Nor were the holders bound to 
go elsewhere to seek the drawees, as the bill had directed the payment 
to be in London.” (See also Cox vs. National Bank, 100 U. S. 704. 
716.) The draft mentioned in the inquiry, therefore, should be pre- 
sented for payment at the Philadelphia National Bank. But the 
Negotiable Instruments Law further provides that “Presentment for 
acceptance must be made * * * where the:bill is drawn payable 
elsewhere than at the residence or place of business of the drawee (sec. 
162), and hence in this case, the draft should be presented for accept- 
ance at Savannah before it is presented for payment at Philadelphia. 
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CHECKS—INSUFFICIENT FUNDS. 


ATcHISON, Kansas, Feb. 16, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: A has a balance of $825.60, and on Tuesday morning we re- 
ceive through the same mail from two different banks five checks of A’s, 
which are for $250, $225, $175, $145 and $100. Should we return all 
of these checks, or should we pay all but the $100 check, and return one 
alone, or should we pay the checks in the order of their dates? 

AssisTANT CASHIER. 

Answer.—It has sometimes been said that if a bank cannot pay all 
the checks of a depositor presented at one time, it has no power to 
select from among them certain ones which it will honor, and certain 
ones which it will dishonor, and that, therefore, it must pay none of them. 
(Morse on Banks and Banking, 2nd Ed. 456.) But that rule never 
prevailed in any state where it was held, as in New York, that the draw- 
ing and delivery of a check conferred no right on the holder to sue 
the bank, which rule is now embodied in the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
and prevails wherever that act has been adopted. The question is be- 
tween the bank and the depositor only, and he is the only one who can 
hold it to account. But he would not be heard to complain that the bank 
should have made a different selection of checks to be paid; for the 
fault was his in drawing for more than he had on deposit. On the 
other hand, he might have a good cause of action against the bank for 


wrongfully refusing to pay bis checks up to the amount of his balance. 
The proper course, therefore, in the case stated in the inquiry, would 
be to pay all the checks except the one for $100 and return that. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK ON HOLIDAY—STOP-PAYMENT ORDER. 
AsHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 25, 1907. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sm: Please answer in your highly-valued columns, the following: 
If it is risky to cash a check after business hours, on account of the 
stop-payment right, is there any risk in a bank opening its doors for busi- 
ness on a holiday; that is, both a state and national one? If the drawer 
of a check comes in on opening of doors, the day following the holiday, 
to stop payment on a check that was paid on the preceding day, he as- 
suming that bank was closed, is his order too late? CasHIER. 

Answer.—A check is a bill of exchange payable on demand (Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law [N. C.] sec. 185); and the right of the drawer to 
stop payment thereof is nothing more than the right which every drawer 
of a draft or bill has to revoke the authority of the drawee to pay the 
same before the latter has incurred any liability with respect thereto. 
We do not see, therefore, why the bank should stand, in this respect, 
in a different situation from any other drawee. Where a draft is drawn 
upon a merchant, he cannot be required to pay it “except at a reasona- 
ble hour on a business day” (id. sec. 72); but if he should see fit to pay 
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it on a holiday, or late at night on a business day, the drawer would have 
no right to complain. And we think the same rule is applicable where 
a bank pays a check after banking hours or on a holiday. 





RECEIPT—DELIVERY OF BONDS. 


Butter, Pa., Feb. 21, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Stir: Taking advantage of your kind offer, I wish to submit the 
enclosed vouchers, and hope to receive the opinion of your banking law 
department as to whether, under all circumstances, the parties signing 
the receipts would be responsible for the delivery or payment of, on de- 
mand, the securities mentioned in said receipts or the value thereof. 

J. V. Ritts. 


Pittsburg, October 10, 1906. 
PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY, No. 323 Fourth Avenue. 


RECEIVED of Butler County National Bank $50,000.00 par value 
Butler Passenger Railway Co. ist Mtg. 5% bonds, to be delivered to 
om, Amy return of this receipt. 


000. PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY, 
Nos. 255-304 both inclusive. By D. Gregg McKee, Asst. Treas. 


252 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURG. 
Pittsburg, Pa., January 22, 1907. 


J. V. RITTS, Esq., Vice-President, Butler County National Bank, 
Butler, Pa. 


Dear Sir:—We have received and hold for your account, securities 
as follows: 78 Bonds Tri-State Gas Co., Nos. 29 to 46 inclusive and 
190 to 249 inclusive, for $1,000.00 each. 

Yours very truly, T. W. WELSH, Jr., Vice-President. 


Answer.—The receipts appear to be quite sufficient. They acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the securities, and the rights of the depositor therein 
and thereto. The first form is probably the preferable one, because it 
contains an express stipulation to deliver the bonds to the depositor upon 
return of the receipt. But this would be the legal import of the state- 
ment in the second form, “and hold for your account.” In either case 
the depositary would be required to deliver the securities upon demand, 
and for failure to do so would be liable for their value. 





DRAFT—PLACE OF DEMAND. 


AsHEvILLE, N. C., Jan, 29, 1907. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Six: A demand and protestable draft comes to us worded as fol- 
lows: “To John Smith & Company, Acton, N. C., care Battery Park 
Bank, Asheville, N. C.” As Acton is an inaccessible country town, we 
claim that a demand on the Battery Park Bank is all that is required of 
us. If John Smith & Company are in Asheville, would not a demand at 
Battery Park Bank be a good and sufficient one? Are we not correct in 
our position? CasHIER. 

Answer.—The language of this draft has no settled meaning ac- 
cording to any mercantile usage, and it is so ambiguous that in a litiga- 
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tion involving the question of the proper place of presentment the court 
would probably receive evidence of the surrounding circumstances in order 
to determine what the parties intended. (Cox vs. National Bank, 100 
U. S. 713; Brent’s Exr. vs. Bank of the Metropolis, 1 Peters [U. S.] 
92.) The drawers may have meant that presentment should be made at 
the Battery Park Bank in Asheville, or they may have meant that the 
presentment was to be made in Acton, but through that bank. For exam- 
ple, the Battery Park Bank may have had special facilities for making 
collections in Acton, and the drawers, knowing the fact, may have in- 
tended to indicate that that bank would transmit the draft. Upon the 
face of the instrument alone, it is impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty the proper place of presentment. In fact, the address seems 
to be a flat contradiction in terms. 


PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AND PUBLIC DEPOSITS. 
| NFORMATION having been asked for by Mr. J. F. Lake of Shenan- 


doah, Iowa, as to the net profits on national bank circulation, at the 

different prices of bonds, also the profit on Government deposits at 
certain prevailing interest rates, Messrs. Fisk & Robinson, of New York 
city, to whom the inquiry was referred, reply as follows: 


“Referring to your request of the 21st ult. for information concern- 
ing the profits to be received from national bank circulation and Govern- 
ment deposits, we enclose a statement showing increased income received 
from Government bonds when used to secure circulation or public de- 
posits. By the term ‘increased income’, we mean the comparative profit 
derived from investment in bonds to secure circulation or deposits, as 
compared with the income to be received by loaning the amount invested 
in the open money market. In computing these figures, we have con- 
sidered the money rate to be five per cent. which we consider a fair rate 
at the present time.” 


Profit Received From Government Bonds Used To Secure Circulation Or 
Public Deposits, Over And Above The Income To Be Received By 
Loaning The Cost Of Bonds. 


3ased on £100,000 bonds. Money at 5 per cent. 

Incr’sed income, 

Circulation. Pub. deposits. 
U. S. Reg. 2’s, 1930, at 10514 ex April int 1007 1607 
U. S. Reg. Panama 2’s, 1916-36, at 105% flat 1639 

(Assuming maturity August 1, 1936) 
U. S. Reg. 3’s, 1908-18, at 103% flat 5 566 
U. S. Reg. 4’s, 1907, at 101 ex April int *53 
U. S. Reg. 4’s, 1925, at 129% flat 1475 
s of March 1, 1907. 
* Decreased income. The results for the 4’s of 1907 are given at the rate of 
per annum, although the bonds mature July 1 next. 


6 





THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN BANKING 
INTERESTS. — 


HE necessity for the extension of American banking interests which 

will be required if avenues of American trade are extended was a 

part of the address delivered on February 9, before the Baltimore 

Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks by Mr. Charles A. 

Conant, formerly a member of the Commission on International Ex- 
change and the author of “The Principles of Money and Banking.” 

Mr. Conant spoke of the extension of our political influence and 
our trade opportunities as causing a revolution in banking methods. 
The merchants and manufacturers of the United States, he said, were 
rapidly conquering the markets of Cuba, the Philippines and Mexico 
and were sharing in the increased trade of China, Japan and Latin 
America. In order to obtain the best results in these fields, however, 
it is necessary to employ methods of banking and credit as efficient and 
acceptable as those employed by our foreign rivals. This was especially 
true in regard to foreign exchange and the character and length of 
credits extended in countries which had not yet accumulated a large 
stock,.of capital. 

Thus far the education of American bankers in this respect has 
heen neglected. There were few experts in foreign exchange outside 
the foreign banking houses. The International Banking Corporation 
which had been the pioneer of American interests in the Orient and in ° 
Panama, had been compelled to carry on its work very largely at the 
outset with Engiish bankers trained in the Orient. If such institutions 
were to be equipped with American managers and clerks, it must be 
through the efforts of just such institutions as the Institute of Bank 
Clerks. They must have the co-operation of American capitalists. In 
all the Oriental and Southern countries foreign bankers were strongly 
intrenched. The English colonial and foreign banks, mostly having head- 
quarters at London, had a capital in excess of $300,000,000 and were 
able to rely upon the fixed deposits of English and Scotch investors for 
making Ioans and supporting important enterprises abroad. The Russo- 
Chinese Bank was seeking to establish a footing for Russian interests 
in the East with the unconcealed support of the Russian Government. 
In Germany the chief joint stock banks all set an example of harmony 
to American bankers by combining to form the German-Asiatic Bank, 
while French capital had long maintained in its Eastern possessions the 
Bank of Indo-China. 

New York, the speaker declared, could not become an international 
market until she possessed bankers educated in every branch of the pro- 
fession. She needed the adoption by her bankers of an enlightened poli- 
cy in the future organization of the money market in a way to avoid the 
disturbances of recent years. To this end there should be a proper 
currency system, the introduction of the practice of acceptances, and 
co-operation to prevent rates for money which were extravagant and 
fluctuated wildly. To accomplish these things, and place the United 
States upon a sound footing in their competition with foreign bankers 
and capitalists, it was necessary to study theory as well as practice. The 
man who could master both and apply them in their proper relations 
would be the banker who would dominate the future. 





SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE. 
BY J. H. GRIFFITH. 


| N conversation with the president of one of the old line life insurance 
companies, he said that there was no objection to savings banks 
collecting the premiums on life insurance policies, but that they 
should not introduce the element of chance which is such an important 
matter with ordinary life insurance. For example, it would not be good 
business for a savings bank to pay out a thousand dollars to the bene- 
ficiary of a man or a woman who had perhaps paid less than one hun- 
dred dollars in premiums. If, however, the policy was issued by a 
regular life insurance company and the premiums collected by the savings 
bank, there would be no objection to the system. The “risk” or “chance,” 
i. e., “the expectation of life” being taken by the insurance company. 


In one sense every savings bank account is a form of insurance 
against want later in life; or for the benefit of the depositors’ wife, 
children, or other beneficiaries. It is insurance without the element of 
risk, i. e., uncertainty as to how long the insured will survive. It is not 


a case where “one has to die to win,” since the deposits plus the interest 
may always be withdrawn when needed. 

It is businesslike and a good form of philanthrophy for a savings 
bank to advertise the results of weekly deposits of, say, twenty-five or 
fifty cents through a series of years. Most people are surprised to know 
the amount that will result from weekly deposits of fifty cents for, say, 
twenty or thirty years. with, of course, interest at the usual rate. 

A needed reform in eur saving bank system which has some bearing in 
this matter is a better understanding regarding the payment of money 
on deposit to the credit of a deceased depositor. It should be possible 
to make the balance of a deceased depositor payable to any designated 
beneficiary on the death of the depositor at once and without any for- 
mality, beyond the usual identification and proof of death. Thousands 
of dollars are never withdrawn from our savings banks because of the 
trouble and expense of going through the formalities of having an 
administrator appointed in order to collect the balance of a deceased 
depositor. 

Whatever objections there may be to savings banks going into the 
life insurance business will not apply to the acceptance by a savings bank 
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of a trust for the payment of a definite sum at the expiration of a defi- 
nite time, conditioned upon the deposit of a certain sum weekly or 
monthly with alternate conditions, provided the deposits are not made 
regularly or the depositor dies before the expiration of the time, or the 
insurance of a depositor by a life insurance company through the agency 
of the saving bank, all risks to be taken by the insurance company. The 
deposits of course to correspond with the necessary premium rates for 
the insurance, a small percentage being charged by the bank for its 
service. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS. 


GRAPHIC survey of the operations of the savings banks of 
A Massachusetts for the past five years is furnished by the follow- 
ing table, taken from the report of Bank Commissioner Pierre 

Jay, recently published: 


YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31. 


1905, 190k. } 1903. 


ACCOUNTS. 
Number ey during year. 269,092 244,050 226.712 b 227,884 
Number closed during year ! 180,685 182,919 160,679 


Number open Oct. 31 1,829,487 1,766,614 § 1,660,814 
Average in each account $362.29 $357.36 i $353.40 


DEPOSITS AND WITHDRAWALS. 


Total deposits Oct. 31 + $694,081 141 $662,808,312| $631,313.80 $608,415,409 $586,937,084 
Increase over previous year $31, 272. 829 $31, 494.512 2) $22,898,391) $21,478,325 $26,231,332 
Number of deposits during year.... 2,118,27 1,880,854 1,756,003 1,770,455 =: 1,689,413 
Number of withdrawals during year 461, 1.414.479 1,420,421 1,327,815, 1,248,608 
Average deposit $59.16 $61.69 $60.06 $59.25 $60.10 

Average withdrawal $80.56 $75.90 $73.58 $78.67 $76.58 

Amount deposited during year $125,315, 148 $116,026, 890) $105,466, 148 $104,893,853 $101,542,089 
Amount withdrawn during year.... $117,709, "002 $107,361, 106 $104,508,951 $104,460,530) $95,234,951 


LOANS. 


“Ot $3,000 or less Oct. 31 . 68,786 72,922 71,932 70.859 70,022 
On real estate Oct. 31 82,552 27,168 85,261 83,803 83,130 
Average real estate loan Oct. 31 $3,602.20 $3,285. 44 $3,238.51 $3,186.45 | $3,068.89 


INCOME, DIVIDENDS, ETC. 


Total income $31,251,869 $29, nye $29,138,722 
ID iccisnvncncsnes saesnesccouse 23,665,106 22,826,049) 21,941.039 
Expenses........ 1,648,061 1,583,889 1546,904 
State taxes.. 1,854,131 1.751.481 1,658,765 
Guaranty fund additions........-.... 1,511,138 1,424,787 1,266,552 


RATIOs. Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


Dividends to income 5. g 75.53 
Expenses to income t 5.31 
State taxes to income ‘i 5.69 
Guaranty fund additions to income. y ‘ 4.35 
Dividends to total assets Oct. 3L i i 3.25 
Expenses to total assets Oct. 31 ‘ we 23 
State taxes to total assets Oct. 31.. 228 25 
Guaranty fund additions to totai 

assets Oct, 31 P ‘ 19 
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BANK INSURANCE BILL. 


HE Massachusetts Savings Insurance League has sent out copies of 

a tentative draft of the bill which purposes to give savings banks 

in that state the right to engage in life insurance. The bill pro- 

vides that a savings bank, in order to establish an insurance department, 

must secure a two-thirds vote of its trustees at a meeting specially called 

for that purpose on at least thirty days’ notice. Two special guaranty 

funds are required, one to cover any possible deficiency in expenses and 

another, of at least $20,000, to cover death losses in case the mortality 
should prove greater than expected. 

It is provided that the trustees of the general insurance guaranty 
fund, a separate body of seven appointed by the Governor, shall, subject 
to the approval of the Governor and council, appoint an insurance ac- 
tuary, to be called the State Actuary, whose salary is to be paid by the 
Commonwealth. He is to perform for all the banks with insurance de- 
partments all the duties pertaining specifically to insurance, as dis- 
tingnished from the ordinary conduct of business. He is to prepare 
standard forms of policies and applications. He is also to determine the 
table of premium rates, and all other rates. The ordinary actuarial 
routine work of the banks is to be performed by their clerks. 





TO SAFEGUARD SAVINGS BANKS, 


HE looting of the Savings Bank of New Britain, Conn., by Treas- 
urer Walker, has stimulated an effort to secure additional banking 
legislation which will tend to prevent a repetition of defalcations 

of this character. One provision calls for the compulsory registration 
in the name of the bank of all securities which it owns that are capable 
of being registered. Another section provides that all negotiable securi- 
ties which cannot be registered as to their principal and are transferable 
only by a vote of the trustees or directors, shall be kept in a special vault 
of a safe deposit company or of the bank. The compartment where the 
securities are kept shall be equipped with two independent locks, and 
the bank commissioner shall leave the custody of the key to one of them. 
Under this arrangement the bank officers can have access to the compart- 
ment only in the presence of the bank commissioner or his representative. 
An official of the banking department is required to assist in opening the 
compartment at any reasonable time on request by the bank. 


PRIVATE BANKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE banking bill introduced in the house at Harrisburg aims at an 
abuse that has caused considerable distress in Pennsylvania. It 
requires that the books of all persons, firms, partnerships and 

companies purporting to do a banking business, and displaying signs as 
bankers, shall undergo examination, the same as chartered banks do now. 
This implies supervision and regulation, and the effect would be to drive 
fake bankers out of business. There are many of that kind in this state, 
soliciting patronage especially from non-English speaking foreigners.— 
Pittsburg Gazette Times. 





PROPOSED LAWS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 


WING to the diversity of state laws, and the different rules laid 
O down by the courts, much trouble is caused to bankers. The laws 
relating to commercial paper are becoming fairly well harmon- 
ized since the enactment by many states of the uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act. But considerable remains to be done in the direction 
of uniformity, and the standing law committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association is working energetically along this line. This commit- 
tee is made up as follows: Chairman, William J. Field, secretary and 
treasurer Commercial Trust Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Henry Dimse, president Northern National Bank, New York city; P. 
C. Kauffman, second vice-president Fidelity Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
John K. Ottley, vice-president Fourth National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; 
counsel and secretary, Thomas B. Paton, Thames Building, New York 
city. 
The committee has approved and recommended for enactment the 
following laws: 


Forcep or Ratsep CHEcKs. 


An Act to amend the Negotiable Instruments Law relative to the 
payment or certification of forged checks. 
Be it enacted, etc., 


Section 1. That Chapter—of the Laws of—be amended by adding 
at the end of Article—(here insert number of article entitled “promis- 
sory notes and checks”) three new sections to be known as sections—, — 
and—, and to read as follows: 

Section—. Liability of bank to depositor. No bank shall be liable 
to a depositor for the payment by it of a forged or raised check, unless 
within one year after the return to the depositor of the voucher of such 
payment, such depositor shall notify the bank that the check so paid was 
forged or raised. 


(NOTE.—This is Ch. 287, Laws N. Y. 1904. By Ch. 262, Laws Wis. 1905, 
the concluding part of the section reads ‘“‘unless action therefor shall be brought 
against such bank within one year after the return to the depositor by such 
bank of the check so forged or raised as a voucher.’’ The difference between N. 
Y. and Wis. is that in the latter, action must be brought within a year from 
return of the voucher, while in New York notice must be given within the 
year. By Ch. 258, Laws Cal. 1905, the Statute of Limitations (Sec. 340 Code of 
Procedure) bars action after one year from payment. It reads: ‘340. Within 
one year * * * An action * * * by a depositor against a bank for the pay- 
ment of a forged or raised check.’”’ In Montana, by statute of 1905, the time in 
which an action can be commenced against a bank on account of a forged or 
raised check or draft is three years from the day in which the plaintiff, his 
agent, assignee or personal representative shall have been notified of such pay- 
ment or he or they shall have received such check, order or note marked ‘‘paid.”’ 

The New York law is recommended for uniform enactment, but wherever pos- 
sible the time limit should be fixed at six months instead of one year. In 
states not having the Negotiable Instruments Law the above draft can be intro- 
duced as a separate enactment, instead of an amendment. 
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Section—. Recovery of payment on forged check. A bank which 
pays to a holder in good faith and for value, a check to which the signa- 
ture of a depositor is forged, not being at fault other than in mistaking 
such signature, and which notifies such holder of the forgery and mis- 
take within a reasonable time after discovery thereof by it, may recover 
from such holder the money so paid, if such holder 

1. Did not use ordinary care in acquiring such check; or 

2. Has not-been misled or prejudiced to his injury by the drawee’s 
failure to detect the forgery. The burden of proving he has been so 
misled or prejudiced rests upon such holder and, when proved, shall 
operate to relieve such holder from liability to the drawee to the extent 
of the loss caused thereby. 

But nothing in this section shall affect or limit the right of a bank, 
under the law merchant, to recover money paid upon a forged check 
to one, not a holder for value or who has acquired or received payment 
of the same in bad faith. 


Section—. Certification of forged check. A bank which certifies 
for a holder in good faith and for value, a check to which the signature 
of a depositor has been forged, not being at fault other than in mistak- 
ing such signature, and which, before payment of such check, discovers 
the forgery and notifies such holder of the forgery and mistake within 
a reasonable time after its discovery thereof, shall not be liable to such 
holder on such certification, if such holder. 

1. Did not use ordinary care in acquiring such check; or 

2. Has not been misled or prejudiced to his injury by such certifi- 
cation. The burden of proving he has been so misled or prejudiced 
rests upon such holder and, when proved, shall operate to make the bank 
liable to him to the extent of the loss caused thereby. 

But nothing in this section shall affect any right of a subsequent 
indorsee for value in good faith to whom such certified forged check may 
have been negotiated, to hold the bank liable upon such certification, 
which may exist under the law merchant and under other provisions of 
this act. 


NOTE.—The above two sections have been drafted by counsel and are rec- 
ommended for enactment by the Standing Law Committee. They are designed to 
relieve the ‘bank from the unjust consequences of the old rule of the common 
law, that a bank was bound to know its depositor’s signature and where it mis- 
took such signature and paid or certified a check on a forgery thereof to a good- 
faith holder, it was liable on its certification in the one case and was precluded 
from recovering the money paid in the other. The design is to relieve the bank 
in those cases where, in justice and equity, it should be relieved. 

The courts in many states have broken away from the old rule which held 
the bank bound and concluded in all cases and have allowed the recovery of the 
money paid where the holder was guilty of the first negligence, as by taking the 
check from a stranger without proper precaution, or even where he acquired the 
check without negligence, if he would not be in a worse position if compelled to 
refund, than before he received the money. The proposed act is designed to 
make the statutory rule uniform and in conformity with the latest and best con- 
sidered cases on the subject. Where a good faith holder without négligence has 
been injured by the bank’s act in paying or certifying and can show such in- 
jury, the bank will remain liable to the extent of his loss. 

In states not having the Negotiable Instruments Law the albove can be intro- 
duced as an independent enactment. One state, Pennsylvania, has since 1849 
had a law on its statute books allowing payment on a forged check to be re- 
covered in equitable cases. 

In the great majority of cases of payments on forged checks the depositor 
notifies the bank within a year and the payment cannot be charged. In addition 
to a statute of limitation against the depositor it is most important to give the 
bank a right of recovery of the money paid wherever such recovery is consonant 
with justice. 
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Section 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Notes Payasie at Bank. 


An Act to amend the Negotiable Instruments Law relative to the pay- 

ment of instruments made payable at a bank. 
Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. That Chapter—of the Laws of—be amended by adding 
at the end of Section—-(here insert number of section entitled “rule where 
instrument payable at bank”) the following: 

But where the instrument is made payable at a fixed or determinable 
future time, the order to the bank to pay is limited to the day of maturity 
only. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

NOTE.—The full section as amended will then read: ‘‘Where the instrument 
is made payable at a bank it is equivalent to an order to the bank to pay the 
same for the account of the principal debtor thereon. But where the instrument 
is made payable at a fixed or determinable future time, the order to the bank 
to pay is limited to the day of maturity only.”’ 

The amendment is desirable to clear up the conflict of opinion and the doubt 
as to whether a bank at which a customer makes a time note or acceptance pay- 
able, has a right, or is under duty, to make payment on any day except that of 
maturity fixed therein. The point has not been decided in this country, but in 
Australia a similar conflict of opinion led to a decision that the bank must pay, 
although presented after maturity. Some American bankers think the bank must 
or can pay, when presented on any subsequent day, but the proposed amend- 
ment expresses the majority view. As the section stands now it is incomplete, 


ene that time, as well as demand, instruments are made payable 
at bank. 


CoMPETENCY OF BANK NorarIEs. 


An Act concerning notaries public who are stockholders, directors, 

officers or employees of banks or other corporations. 
Be it enacted, ‘etc. 

Section 1. That it shall be lawful for any notary public who is a 
stockholder, director, officer or employee of a bank or other corporation 
to take the acknowledgment of any party to any written instrument 
executed to or by such corporation, or to administer an oath to any 
other stockholder, director, officer, employee or agent of such corpora- 
tion, or to protest for non-acceptance or non-payment bills of exchange, 
drafts, checks, notes and other negotiable instruments which may be 
owned or held for collection by such bank or other corporation: Pro- 
vided it shall be unlawful for any notary public to take the acknowledg- 
ment of an instrument by or to a bank or other corporation of which 
he is stockholder, director, officer or employee, where such notary is a 
party to such instrument, either individually or as a representative of 
such bank or other corporation, or to protest any negotiable instrument 
owned or held for collection by such bank or other corporation, where 
such notary is individually a party to such instrument. 

Section 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

NOTE.—The above act has been drafted by counsel to clear up the conflict 
of law which now exists im the various states as to the competency of a notary 
who is a stockholder or officer of a bank or other corporation to take acknowl- 
edgments of instruments executed to or by the bank or to protest the bank’s 


paper. It declares him competent in all such cases unless he is a party person- 
ally, or as representative of the bank, in the instrument acknowledged, and he 
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can protest the bank’s paper unless he is individually a party thereto. Many 
states now hold a notary who is stockholder to be disqualified and much in- 
convenience is caused, especially in the smailer ‘banks, where the cashier who is 
a stockholder is the only available official to act as notary. As the notarial 
act is purely ministerial, it is proper that he should act in such cases. A few 
of the state courts hold the notary qualified and in 1905 the legislature of Kansas 
passed an act making him qualified in such cases. 


Unirorm Law or Stock TRANSFERS. 


An Act to establish a law uniform with laws of other states relative to 
the transfer of stock of corporations. 
Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. That the delivery of a stock certificate of a corporation 
to a bona fide purchaser or pledgee for value, together with a written 
transfer of the same, or a written power of attorney to sell, assign and 
transfer the same, signed by the owner of the certificate, shall be a 
sufficient delivery to transfer the title at against all parties; but no such 
transfer shall affect the right of the'corporation to pay any dividend 
due upon the stock, or to treat the holder of record as the holder in fact, 
until such transfer is recorded upon the books of the corporation, or a 
new certificate is issued to the person to whom it has been so transferred. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


NOTE.—Previously enacted in Mass., Ch. 229, Laws 1884; Maine, Ch. 293, Laws 
1897; New Hamp. Pub. Stat., Ch. 140; Rhode Island, Ch. 690, Laws 1888; Wiscon- 
sin, Ch. 414, Laws 1891; Louisiana, Ch. 180, Laws 1904. 

It is recommended by the Committee for enactment especially in those states 
where under the judicial laws book transfer is still necessary to protect the pur- 
chaser or pledgee from subsequent attachments of the stock by creditors of the 
transferror. 


PayMENT oF Joint Deposits. 


An Act relative to the payment of deposits in the name of two persons. 
Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. That when a deposit has been made or shall hereafter 
be made in any bank or trust company transacting business in this state 
in the name of two persons, payable to either, or payable to either or 
the survivor, such deposit, or any part thereof, or interest or dividends 
thereon, may be paid to either of said persons whether the other be 
living or not, and the receipt or acquittance of the person so paid shall 
be a valid and sufficient release and discharge to such bank or trust com- 
pany for any payment so made. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect, ete. 


NOTE.—The above law constitutes Section 27 of an act concerning savings 
banks enacted by the legislature of New Jersey in 1906 (Ch. 195 Laws of N. J. 
1906). In the above draft it is made applicable to any bank or trust company. 
Its enactment in any state will clear up the doubt as to the authority of a bank 
after the death of one party to an account in two names to pay the survivor 
in case it should turn out that the survivor was not owner. In states having 
an inheritance tax law with requirement of notice to a state officer before pay- 
ment over of the deposit of a decedent the act would have to be framed with 
reference to any such law. 


Bueretary Witn Exp osives. 


An Act defining the crime of burglary with explosives and providing the 
punishment therefor. 
Be it enacted, etc. 
Section 1. A person who, with intent to commit some crime, breaks 
and enters any building in the nighttime and, for the purpose of com- 
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mitting any crime, uses or attempts to use nitroglycerine, dynamite, yun- 
powder or any other high explosive, is guilty of burglary with explos- 
ives and on conviction shall be punished by imprisonment for a term of 
not less than twenty-five nor more than forty years. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect, etc. 

NOTE.—The above act became a law in Maryland, September first, 1906. It 
may be introduced as an amendment to the Penal Code in any state or as an in- 
dependent enactment. In the annual report of the Protective Committee and 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency to the American Bankers’ Association, 1906, 


its passage is urged in the different states, especially in the middle West, which 
is more thickly infested with ‘‘yegg’’ burglars than any other section. 


Tue 360 Day Interest Basis. 


An Act relating to the calculation of interest. 
Be it enacted, etc. 
Section 1. That for the purpose of calculating interest, three hun- 
dred and sixty days may be considered to be a year. 
Section 2. This act shall take effect, etc. 


NOTE.—California and Connecticut now have a statute similar to the above. 
Aside from statute the courts of many states hold that where a bank discounts 
a note, taking out the interest in advance on the basis of 360 days constituting 
a year, the transaction is not usurious although taken at the highest rate al- 
lowed by law for a year of 365 days. 

But other states have held the contrary. Thus the Supreme Court of Iowa 
(Talbot v. First National Bank, October, 1908) has held that the custom of banks 
to compute interest on the commercial basis of 30 days to a month, or 360 days 
to a year, is illegal, where the custom results in giving a higher rate of interest 
than is authorized by law a1.d interest so computed is usurious. The Indiana de- 
cisions are the same way. The early New York decisions also held the transac- 
tion usurious; then in 1830 a statute was enacted legalizing the 360 day basis, 
but in 1892 upon a revision of the statutes, either by design or inadvertence, 
this statute which had continued in force for 62 years was repealed and not in- 
cluded in the revision of the statutes then made. The question is therefore 
somewhat uncertain in New York. 

The enactment of the statute suggested would seem necessary to protect banks 
which compute interest on the 360 day basis from the defense of usury in all 
states where that basis is not now legalized either by statute or judicial decision. 


THE NATIONAL MONEY MARKET. 


MERICANS are proud of New York as a national money market. 
A Many cities contribute to this great market. Wall street is nol 
without a record for legitimate work in behalf of the country 
which dates from the memorable day in 1789, when George Washiagton, 
standing on the steps of the old Federal house, took the oath of office as 
the first President of the United States. Although it has witnessed 
panics since then, says the Boston Globe, it has assisted many of’ the 
greatest of those undertakings which have rendered this country famous. 
This money center was useful to the country during the war of 1812. 
Then followed a prosperity that in twenty years paid off the great war 
debt. When national existence was threatened in 1860, and during the 
war with Spain, the government did not turn to Wall street in vain. 
By all means let it continue to be a great national money center, aid- 
ing the United States first of all. 





THE OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HOUGH not a modern financial institution in point of age—since 

T it is the oldest bank in the country—the Bank ‘of North America 

is yet in close touch with the requirements of the present-day 

business world, is progressive, and may therefore justly be called a 
modern bank, in the best sense of that term. 

In his letter proposing a National Bank, Robert Morris, the Financier 

of the Revolution, declared that if such a bank were established, it would 


FIRST HOME OF THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


probably continue as long as the United States. This prediction seems 
in a fair way to be verified. Other of the old, historic banks of the 
country have merged, changed their names, or have disappeared alto- 
gether. But the Bank of North America still survives, under its original 
title. It has the distinction of being the only national bank without the 
word “national” as a part of its title-—a concession granted by the Comp- 
troJler of the Currency in view of the historic character of the institution. 

To present a complete history of the Bank of North America it would 
be necessary to enter largely into the details of the Revolution, for the 
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bank was organized to aid the struggling Colonies at a most critica! 
juncture in their financial affairs. How well it performed its mission is 
evidenced by the testimony of Robert Morris and Alexander Hamilton. 
Morris, while Superintendent of Finance, wrote: “At that period (1782) 
the public credit had gone to wreck and the enemy built their most 
sanguine hopes of overcoming us upon this circumstance; but at this 
crisis our credit was restored by the bank.” In the Treasury Report for 
1790 Alexander Hamilton said: “The aid afforded to the United States 


SECOND HOME OF THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


by the Bank of North America during the remaining period of the war 
was of essential consequence, and its conduct toward them since the 


peace has not weakened its title to their patronage and favor. * * * 


The creation of such an institution, at the time it took place, was a 
measure dictated by wisdom. Its utility has been amply evinced by its 
fruits. American independence owes much to it.” 

The plan for the establishment of the Bank of North America was 
presented to Congress by Robert Morris, Superintendent of Finance, 
May 17, 1781. This plan received the approval of Congress, and on 
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December 31, 1781, a charter was granted, and the bank commenced 
business January 7, 1782. The original capital was $400,000. Thomas 
Willing was the first president of the bank, and Tench Francis the first 
cashier. 

The benefits conferred by the bank upon the Government were im- 
mense. It made large direct loans to the impoverished Treasury, supplied 
a sound bank-note circulation in place of the worthless Continental bills, 
discounted the drafts drawn by the Government’s agents, thus supplying 


JOHN H. MICHENER, 
Late President Bank of North America. 


needed cash in advance of the collection of revenues. Besides, the 
Government as owner of a large part of the bank’s shares derived a sub- 
stantial profit in the shape of dividends on the stock. 

The services of the bank in restoring confidence and credit in the 
commercial world were also very great. 

Some doubts having arisen as to the validity of the charter granted 
by Congress, a charter was obtained from the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1782. Owing to some prejudices which arose against the bank, 
despite the large loans it had made to the state, this charter was repealed 
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in September, 1785. To protect itself, the bank, in 1786, obtained a 
charter from the State of Delaware, continuing meanwhile to do business 
under the grant of authority originally derived from Congress. In 1787 
the Pennsylvania charter was revived. 

In November, 1864, the Bank of North America entered the national! 
banking system, retaining its original title, being, as already stated, the 
only national bank in existence without the word “national” as a part of 
its corporate name. 


H. G. MICHENER, 
President Bank of North America. 


In the conflict for the preservation of the Union the Bank of North 
America maintained the honorable traditions of its early history, mak- 
ing large loans to the Government and in other substantial ways giving 
evidence of its patriotism. 

For over sixty-five years the bank continued to occupy the same build- 
ing in which it began business, but in 1847 the erection of a new build- 
ing was begun. The bank took possession of its new home on March 11, 
1848. In 1893 this building was replaced by one thoroughly modern in 
all respects, tasteful in its architecture, and equipped with everything 
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required in the safe and convenient transaction of its largely increased 
business. 

That the bank of North Arerica has been prosperous may be seen 
from the fact that it has paid $13,530,450 in dividends, and has accu- 
mulated surplus and profits of $2,280,000, making the total earnings 
over $15,810,000. In the last twenty-five years 342 per cent. has been 
paid in dividends. 

The Bank of North America was founded by the substantial mer- 
chants of the time, and its stockholders, directors and officers have always 
comprised representatives of the best in the business life of Philadel- 


PRESENT HOME OF THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 


phia. Through all the troublesome periods in the long career of the 
bank it has maintained a strong and honorable position among the banks 
of the country. By neither merging with any other bank nor absorbing 
any it has kept a distinctive character, and its growth has been due to 
legitimate acquisition of new accounts and the increase in the size of 
others as the country has grown and prospered. 

From 1887 to 1906 the chief éxecutive of the Bank of North America 
was John H. Michener, who became a director of the bank in 1871. At 
the time of his death, which occurred September 16, 1906, he was also 
president of the Philadelphia Clearing-House Association, the sole sur- 
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viving member of the original Board of City Trusts, and a director in 
a number of prominent business corporations. In 1903 Mr. Michener 
was relieved of part of his duties by the election of his son, Harry G. 
Michener to the vice-presidency, the latter becoming president upon the 
death of his father. 

John H. Watt, the cashier, is a veteran in the bank’s service, having 
entered it as a clerk in August, 1855. He has been cashier since May 1, 
1869. 

Samuel D. Jordan, assistant cashier, began work in the bank as a 
boy over forty-four years ago, working up through every department to 
his present position, to which he was elected July 11, 1900. 

The capital of the Bank of North America is $1,000,000, surplus 
$2,000,000, undivided profits $280,000, and deposits over $10,000,000. 

This bank has a long and honorable history, of which it may well be 
proud, and it has shown by its growth that it is in all respects equipped 
to meet the demands of modern banking. Its solidity and strength have 
been tried by all the financial] storms of the last one hundred and twenty- 
five years, and its sound and energetic management is witnessed by the 
substantial gains made in its deposit totals, and by the additions made to 


its surplus fund. 


OWNERSHIP OF BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 
By L. A. NORTON. 


HERE was a time when the typical bank gradually built itself up 
7 around one strong, wise, just, honest and kindly man, who may or 
may not have owned a majority of its stock, but who, in any case, 
never wasted any time worrying about what would happen at the next 
annual meeting, because he knew that, in the first place, his stockholders 
were practically a unit in loyalty to the institution and in personal loyalty 
to himself, and in the second place, his depositors esteemed him so 
highly that to them he was the bank, and they were all proud of carry- 
ing an account with him. 

His directors were all men who took an active interest in the affairs 
of the bank, and who gave him the benefit, not only of their influerce in 
bringing business, but of their information regarding the standing of 
borrowers, and of their judgment as to the value and marketability of 
collateral. 

Under these conditions the bank prospered. Its business showed a 
steady growth from year to year, its dividends were regular and were 
gradually increased, while its surplus account steadily grew. Its stock 
was a desirable investment, not readily. parted with by those who were 
fortunate enough to own it. When it became necessary for a stock- 
holder to dispose of his holdings, he went to the president or to one of 
his friends among the directors and offered to sell. If the one thus 
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approached was in funds and a fair price could be agreed on, the stock 
was bought and held for permanent investment. If he could not buy it 
himself, he took a personal interest in helping to place it where it would 
be of greater benefit to the bank. 

In short, the management, or the ownership of the bank, had not 
then outgrown or grown away from the personal relation. 

The bank, as a corporation, was an evolution from the private bank- 
ing house or partnership, and it was natural that this personal relation 


L. A. NORTON. 

of stockholders as being in a sense partners, owing to each other the 
utmost good faith and loyalty, should have been for a long time the 
dominant one. It is perhaps safe to say that in the majority of banks 
this idea still prevails and it is only in the larger cities that it has been 


superseded, to a greater or less extent, by the idea of the purely im- 
personal relation of stockholders in a modern corporation. 


CoNCENTRATION OF HoLpiNGs or Bank STrock. 


In New York, the development of this impersonal idea has probably 
been carried farther than elsewhere and the result has been in general a 
7 
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concentration of holdings. This process of concentration has been 
worked out along a number of different lines. One of these was the 
gradual accumulation of large holdings of these stocks by some of the 
life insurance companies until, in a number of cases, actual control of 
important institutions was so held, while in others the amount held by the 
companies themselves, when combined with the personal holdings of men 
who were officers or trustees of these companies, was sufficient to control. 

A second line of concentration has been the merger of smaller banks 
and trust companies with larger ones. 

A third line has been the buying of small outlying banks and their 
conversion into branches of a large central institution. This has, of 
course, been possible only in the case of state banks and trust companies, 
as the National banks are not permitted to operate branches. As «4 
substitute for this, however, there has been evolved the chain of banks, 
which, although maintaining their separate organization, are still closely 
affiliated with some one large bank and are controlled by the same in- 
terests. 

These processes have been going on steadily year by year until today 
of all our banking institutions in New York at least one-third in number, 
more than one-half in amount of capita] and surplus, and at least two- 
thirds in aggregate deposits, are controlled by some six or eight small 
groups of men. 

Such control involves, as a matter of course, the election of boards 
of directors a majority of whom represent the controlling interest, and 
as a result, many directors are elected whose holdings of stock in the 
institution are very small and whose personal interest in its welfare can- 
not extend far beyond the mere registering of the will of those whose 
ownership they represent. 

Many of the officers of these institutions no longer retain their offices 
by virtue of important personal holdings of stock but are elected only 
as representatives of the dominant interest, and hence must look to this 
dominant interest, rather than to their own personal judgment, for 
guidance in all matters of general policy. 

Theoretically nothing could be easier than for any stockholder to 
know just how much stock each officer and each director holds and in 
fact to locate exactly the ownership of all the stock. 

Under the National Banking Law, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, section 5210, we find the following provisions: 

“The president and cashier of every national banking association 
shall cause to be kept at all times a full and correct list of the names and 
residences of all the shareholders in the association, and the number of 
shares held by each, in the office where its business is transacted. Such 
list shall be subject to the inspection of all the shareholders and creditors 
of the association and the officers authorized to assess taxes under state 
authority, during business hours of each day in which business may be 
legally transacted.” 
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This law, does not, of course, apply to state banks or trust com- 
panies, but in the State of New York the stockholders of these are pro- 
tected by section 29 of the Stock Corporation Law, which provides as 
follows: 

“Every stock corporation shall keep at its office correct books of 
account of all its business and transactions, and a book to be known as 
the stock book, containing the names, alphabetically arranged, of all per- 
sons who are stockholders of the corporation, showing their places of 
residence, the number of shares of stock held by them respectively, the 
time when they respectivly became the owners thereof, and the amount 
paid thereon. The stock book of every such corporation shall be open 
daily during business hours, for the inspection of its stockholders and 
judgment creditors, who may make extracts therefrom.” 

Practically, however, few stockholders seek to avail themselves of 
these rights and privileges and those who do are not always received 
with that courteous welcome which would seem to be due to them as part 
owners of the institution. 

As to the general effect of such concentration of ownership, if the 
bank is regarded merely as an organization for the purpose of earning 
money for its shareholders, it seems probable that under such a system 
better average results can be obtained than under the former system of 
separate and independent management. 

If, however, we take the broader view that the bank must be regarded 
as the servant of the public, there must always remain the question 
whether or not the people as a whole will or can be as well and justly 
served under such a system, and whether or not any advantage thus 
gained can make up for the inevitable loss of the old close personal 
relation. Then, too, there is always the danger that the concentration 
of power may in time come to mean the abuse of that power along these 
lines, as we have already seen that it has frequently meant such abuse 
in other lines, which have recently been the subject of public investigation. 


THE NEW UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
COLORADO. 


VERYBODY knows of the Guggenheims, who have built up a 
E unique.reputation in the mining business in which they are largely 
engaged. Sixty years ago Meyer Guggenheim came to this coun- 

try from Switzerland. His seven sons-—Isaac, Daniel, Morris, Solomon, 
Benjamin, Simon, and William—were all born in Philadelphia. The 
father died in March, 1904. All the seven brothers are living, and are 
in the mining and smelting business at 71 Broadway, New York. They 
have strict ideas about business matters, as was shown when they paid 
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$1,500,000 in a mining deal recently to protect the underwriters, whom 
they considered as partners, it being a principle of the firm not to allow 
a partner to suffer by becoming interested with the firm. 

Simon Guggenheim went to Colorado eighteen years ago, with two 
of his brothers, and they soon began to embark systematically in mining 
and smelting, with what result is well known. 

On his election to the United States Senate by the Colorado Legis- 
Jature on January 16, Mr. Guggenheim announced that he was going to 


SIMON GUGGENHEIM. 


Washington to represent the people, giving up a commercial career for 
the purpose of devoting himself to the discharge of his duties as a 
Senator. He relinquished his official connection with all business con- 
cerns, giving up salaries estimated at $75,000 annually. 

Mr. Guggenheim, in .addition to his business achievements, has taken 
a deep and practical interest in charity and education. In politics he 
believes in President Roosevelt. 





SOME GOOD BOND ADVERTISING. 


OND houses, like banks, have adopted in large measure a more or 
less stereotyped form of advertising, of doubtful results. One ad. 
is usually the counterpart of another, with names changed to fit the 

particular bond offered. With the general growth of advertising knowl- 
edge, however, there is a tendency to depart from the old familiar form 
of announcement and several investment houses are now printing ads. 


that appear to have been written 
with the idea of bringing re- 
sults. 

A Boston banking house, 
Messrs. E. H. Rollins & Sons., 
has recently furnished a good 
example of what reputable bank- 
ing houses ought to do when 
advertising what they know to 
be good securities for sale. They 
do not simply print the custom- 
ary card, with a statement of 
the thing they have to sell, but 
they begin their advertising, “A 
Suggestion for Conservative In- 
vestors.” They then take up the 
question of the disadvantages of 
buying securities which have a 
short time to run, but pay a 
high rate of interest, and show 
by the figures how a bond bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest, but 
having a long time to run, will 
in the end, net the investor more 
than a_ short-time investment 
bearing a high rate of interest 
It is an argument which must 


A SUGGESTION 


FOR CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS 


In view of the enormous offerings of short time, high rate notes 
by various corporations, it is well for those who have the investment 
of trust funds to consider whether in buying these notes they are 
really making the best investment of their money. 

The reason so many of the large corporations are issuing these 
notes is because they expect at their maturity to be able to place the 
bonds of the corporations at a very much lower rate of interest, If 
their reasoning is correct the purchasers of these notes will have to re- 
invest their money when the notes expire at a proportionately lower 
tate. The best way to illustrate this is by a concrete example: 

We are offering at the present time the 4% bonds of ALLE- 
GHENY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, a direct municipal obliga- 
tion of a county with an assessed valuation of $768,002,045, and a net 
debt of only $6,799,460, having a population by the census of 775,053 
and a present estimated population of 900,000. The total debt is less 
than 1% of the assessed valuation. These bonds have thirty years to 
fun, and we are offering them on a 3.85% basis. The net income on 
$100,000 of these bonds in the thirty years they will be outstanding, 
without taking into account compound interest, will be $115,500. If the 
same amount of money is invested today in a 3-year 5% note, the net 
income during the three years will be $15,000. If, at the end of that 
period, the money be invested in this same bond on a 314% income 
basis having 27 years to run, the net income would be $94,500. Add 
this to the $15,000 of income obtained during the first three years and 
you get a total of $109,500. You will, therefore, see that you will 
have made $6000 more during the thisty-year period by buying the 
long time bond at, the present time. We are, of course, supposing 
that three years from now ALLEGHENY COUNTY bonds will be 
selling on a 34% basis, which is a fair assumption, inasmuch as in 
the past seven years they sold as follows: 1900, 3.20% basis; 1901, 
3.12% basis; 1903, 3.60% basis; 1904, 3.63-3.75% basis; 1905, 3.60% 
basis; 1906, 3.63-3.75% basis. 

There are, of course, many other good municipal bonds which 
ean be bought today to net nearly as high as 4%, such as the City of 
New York 50-year 4s and railroad bonds which could be bought to 
met considerably more than that, so that the illustration might be 
made a great deal more striking. We have, however, chosen'a very 
high-grade municipal bond to illustrate our point, but this illustration 
will apply at the present time to practically every issue of high-grade, 
long-time bonds now in the market of either a municipal or railroad 
character 


Send for Our Feb. List of Investment Bonds 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 MILK 8T., BOSTON 


appeal to any investor who has _pexver CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
regard for the safety of his prin- 

cipal and the return to be netted from it, and while it is a radical de- 
parture from the customary kind of advertising done by high-grade bank- 
ers, it ought to bring results, and that is what all advertisers are after. 
It is an example which ought to be followed more generally than it 
probably will be. 
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A RECENT DIAMOND NATIONAL AD. 


> OMPARATIVE figures of a 
\AMONS~ F C bank’s growth in deposits 
<“NATIONALBANK> always make good adver- 
NQITTSBURGH tising copy and this idea has been 

~ used to advantage in a recent ad. 

Comparative Statement of Deposits. of the Diamond National Bank of 
adi ea edae Pittsburgh, reproduced herewith. 
MAR 2,100, 08. 108,918.88 The ad. is headed with the Dia- 
poe poner mond’s_ well-known trade-mark 
Ov. 18 1000 $2,846,097.00 and occupied an 814-inch double- 
sans, $3,060,629.29 column space in a Pittsburgh 
unis. $3,341,671.89 newspaper. An increase in de- 
urn $3,582,543.69 posits from $1,700,000 to $5,- 
won $4,137,777.03 300,000 in a little over three years 


is a story worth telling. 
MOV. 9, 1908. $4, 34 i, 93 3.48 
wm $4,667,717.06 


THE MANAGEMENT AND DIS- 
~~ $4,800,413.85 TRIBUTION OF ESTATES. 
sonnaa Ie $ 5, 2 7 0 9 5 6 (. a 7 (}; of the most meritorious 


of recent contributions to 


at $ 5 5 291 3 429.87 trust company literature 

~~ SEAN 7ESAZ 52pm Jat ved yt 

JAN. 24, 1007 ity d the above title. I 
$5,299,065.97 i, concise in’ renabie torn 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.....+++..-- $2,200,000.00 it undertakes to answer the ques- 
ASSETS ..,.ceee soceeecesceees + «+88,000,000.00 tions most frequently asked con- 
Fifth and“Liberty Aves. Pittsburgh, Pa. cerning the laws and rules govern- 
ing the disposition of estates. 
While it presents especially the desirability of employing the services of 
the Franklin Trust Co., it shows by unanswerable arguments the supe- 
riority of the trust company over the individual in a fiduciary capacity. 
Typographically the pamphlet is all that could be desired. 


CHEERFUL BANKING ROOMS AND COURTESY THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 


HERE is no better advertisement for a bank than bright, cheerful 
quarters and the all-pervading courtesy now considered an in- 
dispensable asset of modern banking institutions. There is 

scarcely an instance of a bank moving into a new and modern building 
that the ontlay is not amply made good by the increase in business. 

The “courtesy” feature is recognized by Mr. David R. Forgan in his 
announcement of the opening of his new bank, the National City Bank 
of Chicago. He says: “First, courtesy: The entire staff has been selected, 
not only on account of their fitness for their respective positions, but with 
a view to their manners, and customers will meet with unfailing courtesy 
from everyone connected with the bank.” 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


“FOUNDED 1803.” 


EW banks in this country have the right to use the expression, 
“Founded 1803,” in their advertising and so the Merchants 
National Bank of New York is not likely to be imitated very fre- 

quently in this regard. When Mr. Z. S. Freeman came to the bank last 
year as cashier he adopted this device and it has 
since appeared conspicuously in all the bank’s an- 
nouncements. It has also been displayed promi- 
nently on checks, notes, drafts, letters of credit, 
stationery, etc. We have reproduced herewith a 
scroll from the end of a check, in which the device 
has been incorporated. The scroll itself was re- 
produced by the American Bank Note Co. from a 
design used for a similar purpose more than a 
hundred years ago. 


A UNIQUE BOOKLET FROM RICHMOND. 


HE American National of Richmond issued 
a unique booklet as a New Year’s greeting. 
It consisted of loose leaves bound with a 
ribbon and bearing excellent portraits of the 
officials, designed to emphasize the personal 
element in the bank and indicating the high stand- 
ing of the directorate of the institution. It truly 
says: “A bank is invariably the visible public ex- 
pression of the individuality of those who direct 
its affairs. Their commanding spirits permeate 
the institntion, clothing it with a distinct person- 
ality which inspires confidence or begets distrust. It is a repository not 
only of money but of confidence. It requires both to produce a sound 
bank. The American National Bank is strong in these first essentials.” 





BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


HE Sioux Falls National Bank of Sioux Falls, S. D., sends out an 
advertising blotter, bearing the following terse remarks: “If we 
were not giving our customers the kind of service they wanted, we 

would not be handling their collections year after year, would we? Are 
we getting yours?” ” 


The most recent statement of the Union Bank and Trust Co. of 
Helena, Mont., is a striking production printed on red paper, the cover 
bearing a Scotch golfing scene in three colors, with the following note: 
“The novelty highlands design on the cover of this statement is a testi- 
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monial to the splendid character and qualities of our Scottish American 
director, Mr. Robert Craig Wallace, and a compliment to Mr. Wallace’s 
loyalty to the land of Burns and Carnegie.” 
+ 
The Cedar Rapids Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids, Ia., has forwarded 
a series of souvenir postal cards, by which it calls attention to the 
growth of savings through the four per cent. interest which it pays. 
+ 
The annual report to the stockholders of the Columbia Trust Co. of 
New York is to be commended for its completeness. It shows among 
other things an increase in number of accounts, Dec. 4, 1905, to Jan. 
28, 1907, from 34 to 819 and in deposits, from $1,121,000 to $6,808,000 
—all of which must be eminently satisfactory to the stockholders. The 
report is neatly printed in pamphlet form. 
+ 
The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. has sent out with its compliments 
copies of “St. Louis Today,” a handsome brochure illustrating the build- 
ings, parks and other features of this great Western metropolis. 


BHA Toe FrstNatonal Bank WEE 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


1104 E Main Street. 


Capital Paid In, - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Earned, - 600,000. 
Total Assets, - - 9,000,000.00 


‘We have the organization, the resources, the location, and will 
ave your business intelhgent and proper attention. 


Depositors and Borrowers Invited. 
DEPOSITORS should consider the UNEQUALLED 
SECURITY feted by out le eres BORROWERS 

will readily appreciate our ability to take care of them at ALL 
TIMES AT LOW RATES. 





JNO. B. PURCELL 
JNO. M. MLLER} Je. View President and 


A DESIGN RECENTLY ADOPTED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL OF RICHMOND. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT x 


> 
SD) 


THE ELIOT NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


HE removal of the Eliot National Bank of Boston to larger quarters 
in the new John Hancock Building, corner of Federal and Frank- 
lin streets, marks another step in the growth of this bank, which 

under its present administration has been notably successful. 


HARRY L. BURRAGE, 
President. 


The new banking-rooms are on a corner destined to be one of the most 
important centers in Boston, being midway between the Post Office and 
the South Station, near the leather and the wool territory and also con- 
veniently near State street and the financial district proper. 
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The building in which the new quarters are located is one of the best 
of Boston’s commercial structures, and the portion occupied by the bank is 
commodious and well lighted. The fittings are dignified and substantial, 
mahogany being used throughout. The needs of the public have been 
carefully considered; the officers’ desks are on a raised platform easy 
of access, and a handsomely appointed customers’ room has been pro- 
vided for the use of depositors, also an appropriately furnished room 
for the use of the directors. The illustrations show to good advantage 


GARRARD COMLY, 
Vice-President. 


the general plan of the bank, which from the customers’ standpoint is 
not surpassed by any bank in Boston. 

The Eliot National is one of Boston’s older banks, having been estab- 
lished as a state institution back in 1853. In 1864 when it was national- 
ized, its first president was John Demeritt and its first cashier was R. L. 
Day, founder of the well-known banking house of R. L. Day & Company. 
Mr. Demeritt served as president until January, 1873, when he was 
succeeded by William H. Goodwin, whose administration lasted for 
twenty-four years and was terminated by his death in 1897. The next 
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president was Joseph H. White, who served from June, 1897, until June, 
1902, at which time he resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Burrage, the 
present head of the institution. 

Although the bank has Jong been one of Boston’s solid and substantial 
institutions it is under its present management that it has achieved its 
most notable success. In May, 1899, Mr. Harry L. Burrage became vice- 
president and active manager of the Eliot and since that time the bank 
has pushed steadily forward. 


ENTRANCE TO THE ELIOT NATIONAL BANK. 


Mr. Burrage’s career in the banking field has been remarkable. Like 
most successful bankers he began at the bottom and rose steadily in the 
ranks, from messenger in the old Third National, to cashier of that insti- 
tution. After three successful years in the vice-presidency of the Eliot, 
and eight days after his thirtieth birthday, Mr. Burrage was elected 
president and has filled that position with conspicuous success. 

Mr. Burrage has honestly earned his success, and that his ability has 
been recognized in wider banking circles is evidenced by the fact that he 
has refused several flattering offers to take the presidency of prominent 
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New York banks. Under his management the deposits of the Eliot have 
increased from $8,000,000 to $13,000,000, and surplus and profits—the 
real test of judicious management—have increased from $533,000 to 
over $1,200,000, in addition to the payment of some $600,000 in divi- 
dends. The following table shows the earnings for the past six years: 


Surplus and Profit Account Dividends paid 
Date. (in addition to dividends.) during year. 
January 1, $737,375.14 
January ‘ 815,790.80 
January 90¢ 0) a 
January 1, I! 972,073.17 
January 1,006,610.37 
January ¢ 1,053,453.21 
January 1,188,502.56 


WILLIAM J. MANDELL, WILLIAM P. BAILEY, 
Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


The vice-president of the Eliot is Mr. Garrard Comly, who came to 
the bank in 1904. Mr. Comly is a Yale graduate, of the class of 1893, 
and has a wide acquaintance throughout the country. His first banking 
experience was with the Lockwood National Bank of San Antonio, Texas, 
from which he went to the Fletcher National of Indianapolis. In 1901 
he resigned the latter position to become secretary and treasurer of the 
Varney Electrical Supply Company of Indianapolis. In 1904 Mr. Comly 
accepted an offer from the Eliot National and his election to the vice- 
presidency of the bank followed in February, 1905. 
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Mr. William J. Mandell, the thoroughly efficient cashier, has had a 
practical banking experience in Boston of some twenty-five years. He 
was elected assistant cashier of the Eliot in 1898 and cashier in 1899. 

The assistant cashiers, Messrs. William F. Edlefson, William P. 
Bailey and Louis Harvey, have been chosen for their efficiency and prac- 
tical experience and complete an exceptionally able staff of officials. 


WILLIAM F. EDLEFSON, 
Assistant Cashier. 


The directors of the Eliot are: Joseph H. White, David N. Skillings, 
James H. Proctor, Frederic C. McDuffie, William R. Dupee, Leverett S. 
Tuckerman, Henry B. Sprague, Harry L. Burrage, Edwin Hale Akbot, 
William F. Russell, Edwin F. Atkins and F. Lothrop Ames. 

A condensed statement of the condition of the bank as of February 
19, 1907, follows: 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 


Notes discounted $4,993,084.15 Capital stock $1,000,000.00 
U. S. bonds (at par) 1,100,000.00 Surplus fund (earned) ... 1,000,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. Undivided profits 207,396.87 
S. deposits 200,000.00 National bank notes out- 
Five per cent. redemption standing 979,595.00 
fund 50,000.00 
Demand loans. .$4,623,686.31 
Due from other 
4,229,343.23 
1,470,952.38 10,323,981.92 13,480,074.20 


$16,667,066.07 $16, 667,066.07 
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THE VAULT, ELIOT NATIONAL BANK. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ 
NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


HERE are very few banks in the United States whose history 
a reaches back one hundred years. An institution that has survived 
for a century, outriding the many terrific financial storms of that 
long period, must have in it some marked elements of vitality and 
strength. Its officers, too, must have been proud of the bank, since they 
have not yielded to the tendency which has been manifest of recent years 
for older banks to sell out to newer institutions and thus lose their 
identity. In a country where nearly all the banks are young, the value 
of age as a banking asset has not been sufficiently considered. But with 
the multiplication of new banks of late years, the public will probably 
show more of a tendency to discriminate in this regard. A new bank 
may, of course, be quite as strong as an old one; but the fact, at least, 
remains to be proven by time. 

The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Philadelphia was organized 
January 17, 1807. It opened for business at 102 Chestnut street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets. In 1819 it removed to the present site 
on Chestnut street, opposite the Custom House, altering for that purpose 
the Lawrence Mansion, which was said to have been occupied by Admiral 
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Howe during the British occupancy of Philadelphia in the war for in- 
dependence. The bank’s present marble banking-house was erected in 
1854. 

On January 17th of the present year the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the bank was appropriately celebrated by a banquet at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, at which were present many of the leading bankers of 


FARMERS & MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA. 
Building Erected 1854. 


Philadelphia, New York and other cities, and prominent state and 
Federal officials. Toasts were responded to by Hon. Chas. H. Treat, 
Treasurer of the United States, Mayor Weaver, State Treasurer Herry, 
Edward T. Stotesbury of Drexel & Co., and Hon. William N. Ashman, 
Precident Judge of the Orphans’ Court. 

Among the speakers was Joseph Wharton, who represented the di- 
rectors, being introduced by President Howard W. Lewis of the bank, 
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as one whose family has in some way been connected with the institution 
since its establishment. 

The Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, in its career of one 
hundred years, has won well deserved success. It has paid substantial 
returns to its shareholders, and has accumulated $1,175,000 of surplus 
and profits, giving the bank a capital equipment of over $3,000.000— 
the capital stock being $2,000,000, and the total resources close to 
$20,000,000. 

From these figures it will be seen that the bank has grown to large 
proportions. It is, in fact, not only an old and staunch institution, but is 
fully equipped to meet the demands of modern banking. Its officers are 
men well known for their ability and character. They are: President, 
Howard W. Lewis: cashier, Henry B. Bartow; transfer officer, John 
Mason; assistant cashier, Oscar E. Weiss. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA, GA. 


N excellent record of substantial growth is presented by the Fourth 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., whose surplus and profits have 
nearly doubled in the three years from December 31, 1903, to 

December 31, 1906, and whose deposits have grown in the same time from 
$3,161,600 to $4,667,254. To show the progress of the bank more in 
detail, the statements of these two dates are appended: 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1903. Dec. 31, 1906. 


Loans and discounts $2,104,965.05 $3,195,315.61 
Overdrafts 849.57 414.88 
U. §S. bonds and premiums 564,415.00 792,351.24 

136,329.65 40,250.00 
Fourth National Bank building.... 340,000.00 
Cash and due from banks 1,164,691.17 1,500,922.91 
Furniture and fixtures 2,750.00 ostenesnsee 


$3,974,000.44 $5,869, 254.64 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock $400,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits F 
Circulation ,000. 
Semi-annual dividend 0,000.00 12,000.00 
Deposits 4,667,254.64 


$5,869,254.64 


This represents a so.id growth that splendidly attests the judicious 
character of the bank’s management, for it will be seen that the increase 
in strength has been quite proportionate to the increase in size. This 
could hardly have been otherwise, since the officials of the Fourth 
National Bank are well known as among the most prudent as well as 
most energetic bankers of Atlanta and the South. James W. English is 
president, John K. Ottley, vice-president, Charles I. Ryan, cashier, and 
Wm. T. Perkerson, assistant cashier. 

The Fourth National is a designated depository of the United States, 
the State of Georgia and the city of Atlanta. 

8 





GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST CO., CLEVELAND. 


NDER the title “Yesterday and Today” the Guardian Savings & 
U Trust Co. of Cleveland has recently issued a most attractive 
pamphlet, from which, by courtesy of the company, we repro- 

duce some illustrations herewith. The pamphlet traces the growth of the 
city from the landing of General Cleveland on the banks of the Cuya- 
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THE PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND. 


hoga River, July 22, 1796, to the present day, showing in excellently 
drawn pictures various places of interest that have now passed into 
history. The public square in 1839, with its stage coach, contrasts in- 
terestingly with that of 1873 and still more so with the same view in 
1906—the one reproduced herewith. 
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The Guardian Savings & Trust Co. began business Dec. 10, 1904, in 
the Wade building on Superior street and in 1904 erected a permanent 
home at 322 Euclid avenue, a twelve-story building of unique and attract- 
ive design, construction and decoration. 

The company conducts both a commercial and a savings bank busi- 
ness, paying two per cent. interest on daily balances subject to check, 
and four per cent. on savings deposits. It also maintains well-equipped 
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GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST j:CO., CLEVELAND — THE BANKING ROOM 


trust, real estate and safe deposit departments, besides carrying out 
the other functions of the modern trust company. 

The company has assets in excess of $14,000,000 and its assets rep- 
resent its individual growth. Originally capitalized at $500,000, in ten 
years its surplus fund about equaled its capital, which was then in- 
creased to $1,000,000. The capital and surplus now exceed $2,000,000 
and the deposits are more than $12,000,000. 
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GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST CO., CLEVELAND — THE DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


million dollar bank.” Its capital is $1,000,000 and the surplus 

and profits over $543,000. Deposits are $8,310,524, and the 
total assets $10,836,391. The bank is growing at a rate which indicates 
the progressive character of the management. From January 29, 1906, 
to January 26, 1907, the surplus-and profits grew from $495,407 to 
$543,767, and in the same time there was an increase in the deposits from 
$6,943,193 to $8,310,524. 

An evidence of the bank’s strength is afforded by the fact that the 
surplus is over fifty per cent. of the capital, showing that safety is a 
prime consideration with the management. The large amount of cash in 
vault and due from banks—$3,339,823—is also another sign that the 
bank is in a position to meet any possible demands. 

W. P. G. Harding is president; J. H. Woodward, vice-president; J. 
H. Barr, vice-president and cashier; A. R. Forsyth, F. S. Foster and 
Thos. Bowron, assistant cashiers and J. E. Ozburn, secretary of the 
savings department. 


. ‘HIS institution enjoys the distinction of being ‘“Alabama’s first 
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W. P. G. HARDING, 
President First National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 


PORTLAND TRUST CO., PORTLAND, ME. 


A MONG the notable bank improvements in New England during 
the past year are the extensive alterations and retitting of the 

banking-rooms of the Portland Trust Company of Portland, 

Me. Nearly $100,000 has been expended on the improvements, and 
the result has been entirely satisfactory to the company and its patrons. 

This company is the largest trust company in Maine and when its 
earned surplus amounted to $500,000, or double its capital of $250,000, 
it was thought a fitting time to purchase a substautial building and fit it 
up for its occupancy. 

Entering the large counting-room, one is impressed with the elegance 
and taste displayed in all the arrangements. The public space is en- 
closed on three sides by counter work of marble and bronze grills, har- 
monizing effectively with the beauty and solidity of the marble counters. 
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The space behind the counters for the clerical force is unusually large 
and well ventilated. It is finished in oak and provided with every con- 
venience, including three telephones and private switchboard. There are 
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PORTLAND TRUST CO., PORTLAND, ME. 


three rooms for the use of the officers, which include the president’s room 
and that of the trustees. There are also two private rooms for con- 
sultation. All are finished in dark mahogany and richly carpeted. 
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The safe deposit department, established in 1866, is one of the most 
complete in New England. In the alterations recently completed this 
department has been entirely refitted and a new vault built, furnished 
with every known modern safety device. 

The capital of the Portland Trust Company is $250,000; surplus 
$500,000 and deposits over $5,000,000. 

The officers are: President, Harry Butler; vice-presidents, Charles 
O. Bancroft, Walter G. Davis; treasurer and clerk, George H. Richard- 
son; assistant treasurer, Joshua C. Libby. 


A VETERAN PITTSBURG BANKER. 


fortune, one of the largest in the country, and his wife, Sarah J. 
Mellon, celebrated their joint birthday. 
Mr. Mellon is 94 years old and his wife 90. 
Mr. Mellon was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, and was brought 
to this country in 1818 by his parents. So poor was the family that the 
boy was denied even a common school education, but he managed to 


O* February 3 Thomas Mellon of Pittsburg, founder of the Mellon 


THOMAS MELLON. 


educate himse]f, studied law and was finally made a judge. He deserted 
the law, however, and in 1870 founded the Mellon Bank of Pittsburg, 
which has since become the Mellon National, one of the very large 
banks of the country. 

He became interested in the manufacture of steel, in coal and oil 
lands and in real estate and amassed an enormous fortune. 

A score of years ago he turned his business interests over to his sons, 
Andrew W., Richard B. and James R. Mellon. 





New York, March 4, 1907. 


FEELING oF Doust ANv Depression was manifest in the financial 

situation during the past month. While dullness ruled at the 

Stock Exchange and prices of stocks have reached in many cases 
the lowest figures recorded in years it is in the bond market where the 
conditions are the most remarkable. There seems to be scarcely any 
market for bonds at all. The sales in February, less than $32,000,000 
were the smallest recorded in that month in over ten years. 

Prices of bonds, even of the very best issues, have fallen until bar- 
gains for the investor are at every hand, but for some reason or another, 
buying is not attracted. On the other hand a number of railroad and 
other corporations find themselves in need of additional capital. The 
development of raiJroad and industrial enterprises has been so rapid that 
the expenditure of new capital has been imperative, and the commitments 
for the future involve large outlays which can not be avoided now. 

In the absence of a market for bonds the corporations have been com- 
pelled to adopt the device of borrowing on notes, and one of the most 
striking features of the month was the number of note issues reported. 
Early in the month the Rock Island sold $6,500,000 414 per cent. equip- 
ment notes. This was followed by a sale of $6,000,000 one year 6 per 
vent. notes issued by a branch road of the Delaware and Hudson. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company sold $5,000,000 two year 5 per cent. notes, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad $60,000,000 three year 5 per cent. notes, the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company $10,000,000 three year 5 per cent. 
notes, and the Tidewater Railroad $10,000,000 two year 6 per cent. notes. 
Besides these note issues the Canadian Pacific placed $7,500,000 pre- 
ferred stock in London and the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad floated $28,000,000 4 per cent. debenture bonds in Paris. Since 
the beginning of the year more than $200,000,000 short term notes have 
been issued by the railroads. This includes $6,500,000 three year 5 per 
cent. notes issued by the Louisville and Nashville since the close of 
February and $5,000,000 issued by the Atlantic Coast Line. The ac- 
companying table shows the principal issues of notes so far in 1907. 

As these note issues are only a temporary loan the question of ob- 
taining permanent capital either through the issue of stocks or bonds is 
merely postponed. Some comment has been heard regarding the matur- 
ing of so many notes in the year 1910. One explanation has been made 
that the presidential election next year may carry in its wake some 
financial disturbance and that it has been thought best to let the new 
administration definitely make known its policy before the railroads 
undertake to finance their notes into more permanent forms of capital. 
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The railroad situation has taken a less favorable turn. After years 
of large increases in gross and net earnings, the railroads are beginning 
to report smaller net earnings even in the face of substantial gains in 
gross earnings. Never in the history of the railroads have the expenses 
of operaticn been higher than at present. Not only is the cost of all 
kinds of material high, but wages have been increased and railroad em- 
ployes are now receiving a larger share of the earnings of the roads than 
ever before. The inquiry which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been conducting and the disclosures made as to the recent methods 


Rate 
Amount. Per Cent. Due. 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 2,000,000 1910 
Atlantic Coast Line 5,000,000 1910 
Boston & Maine 8,000,000 1908 
Chicago & Alton 6,000,000 1912 
Chicago & Western Indiana 10,000,000 1910 

5,000,000 1910 
Interborough Rapid Transit 10,000,000 1910 
Lake Shore 15,000,000 1910 
Louisville & Nashville’ 6,500,000 1910 
Michigan Central 1910 
New York Central 1910 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1912 
Pennsylvania 1910 
Southern 1910 
1909 


or 


oro or or 
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of financing great corporations have had a disturbing effect. The fact 
that in a single financial operation a few men controlling a railroad 
property have been able to make $20,000,000 or more for themselves by 
the issue of securities representing little if any additional value to the 
property itself, is not likely to stimulate confidence in the ordinary 
investor. Criticism of the Interstate Commerce Commission for bringing 
out the facts rather than of those who are responsible for the acts done 
is very suggestive of the cry of “stop thief.” 

While the money situation has developed no new cause of uneasiness, 
there is still a feeling that it will be some time before money will again 
be cheap. The Secretary of the Treasury on February 11th offered to 
purchase at 10114 $25,000,000 of the 4 per cent. bonds maturing July 
1, 1907, but only about $1,990,000 were presented for redemption. There 
are nearly $112,000,000 of these bonds still outstanding, and by calling 
in the deposits of government funds in the national banks, the secretary 
is preparing the way to pay off the bonds at maturity. Last month the 
Treasury added nearly $20,000,000 to the net cash balance while the 
volume of circulation was reduced $12,000,000. About $10,000,000 was 
withdrawn from national bank depositaries. 

There has been a rapid accumulation of surplus in the United States 
Treasury since last July. At the close of February the surplus was for 
the first time in excess of $400,000,000. This includes the $150,000,000 
gold reserve now required by law to be maintained against the legal 
tender notes outstanding. Since July, 1906, the increase in surplus has 
been $80,000,000. During that period the excess of government revenues 
over expenditures has been about $55,000,000. The Treasury is therefore 
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once more an active factor in causing a contraction in the currency. The 
only device available to the government for counteracting this condition, 
is the deposit of public funds in the national banks. For the last seven 
months these deposits have been in excess of $100,000,000 and most of 
the time have been about $150,000,000 or more. On February 28 these de- 
posits were nearly $150,500,000 but there was still left in the Treasury a 
working balance of nearly $100,000,000. In November, 1904, the 
Treasury surplus was down to $143,000,000 and the Government had on 
deposit with the banks $112,000,000, leaving the working balance only 
$31,000,000. 

Since August, 1905, the changes in the cash balance of the Treasury, 
on deposit in national bank depositaries and in the working balance in 
the Treasury are shown in the following table: 


Available In National Balance 
Cash Balance. Bank Depositaries. in Treasury. 


August, $127,597,344 $64,059,171 $63,538,173 
September, 136,823,692 64,618,584 72,205,108 
October, 131,815,288 65,726,312 66,088,976 
November, 135,310,840 65,607,937 69,702,903 
December, 139,780,373 64,764,367 75,016,006 
January, 143,885,082 64,343,643 79,541,439 
February, 152,718,086 65,333,464 87,384,622 
March, 159,859,322 76,350,722 83,508,600 
April, 157,126,224 102,918,771 54,207,453 
May, 160,385,376 92,534,755 67,850,621 
June, 178,087,283 93,986,236 84,101,047 
July, 169,963,941 84,480,056 85,483,885 
August, 200,686,875 106,355,219 94,331,656 
September, 221,213,096 134,619,383 86,593,713 
October, 223,300,810 148,975,346 74,325,464 
November, 231,470,287 145,559,438 85,910,849 
December, 238,997,076 158,753, 158 80,243,918 
January, 244,708,206 160,654,952 84,053,254 
February, 250,154,654 150,486,235 99,668,419 


It is evident from the comparison that the Treasury for some time 
past has been a disturbing element in the money market. It has been 
drawing millions of dollars out of circulation, and depositing them again 
in banks. At the present time it is accumulating an increased surplus 
while reducing the deposits in the bank. 

The only currency legislation which has been carried through 
Congress at the session now closing was embodied in the Aldrich bill. It 
authorizes the issue of gold certificates in the denomination of $10, the 
minimum heretofore being $20, and of legal tender notes in denomin- 
ations of $1, $2 and $5, these notes to be issued in place of higher 
denominations. The purpose of this provision is to accommodate the 
increased demand for notes of the smaller denominations. 

A second provision authorizes the deposit by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of customs receipts in national bank depositaries, as well as 
internal receipts. 

The third provision is an amendment to the law which limited the de- 
posit of more than $3,000,000 of lawful money with the Treasurer of the 
United States in any single month for the purpose of retiring national 
bank circulation. The limit is now raised to $9,000,000 a month. The high 
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price of government bonds has caused a number of banks to reduce 
circulation, and it is understood that there are now engagements to de- 
posit lawful money to retire circulation up to the full limit of $3,000,000 
a month until next August. The amended law will permit an additional 
$6,000,000 to be deposited each month, but whether the banks will avail 
themselves of the privilege is yet in doubt. The amount of money now 
on deposit to retire circulation is $46,605,649 the largest reported since 
March 1, 1891 except on January Ist this year when it was $46,882,385. 
Less than 8 per cent. of the tota] circulation however is now represented 
by lawful money deposited, while in 1891 there was 30 per cent. In 
1887 even this record was surpassed, at one time more than $107,000,000 
was deposited to retire circulation while the total notes outstanding were 
less than $280,000,000. At that time the Government was calling in its 
bonds and paying them off at the rate of over $10,000,000 a month, and 
the banks had some difficulty in replacing their called bonds with older 
issues. 

The following table shows on January Ist of each year since 1897 
the amount of circulation secured by government bonds of lawful money 
on deposit to redeem circulation and of national bank notes outstanding: 


Circulation Lawful MoneyZon Total National 
Secured by U.S. Deposit to Redeem Bank Notes ‘ 
Bonds. Circulation. Outstanding. 


215,860,307 $19,812,810 $235,673, 117 
196,146,092 32,868,548 229,014,640 
214,016,087 29,801,782 243,817,869 
209,759,984 36,517,238 246,277,222 
308,294,673 31,846,501 840,141,174 
325,009,306 85,280,420 360,289,726 
342,127,844 42,801,940 384,929,784 
387,273,628 87,889,395 425,163,018 
431,841,786 32,952,370 464,794,156 
504,842,318 36,072,034 540,914,347 
549,280,084 46,882,385 596,162,469 


The increase in the deposit of lawful money has not kept pace with 
the increase in circulation, nor have the deposits except at rare intervals 
been up to the $3,000,000 limit. It should be noted that the limitation 
applied only to banks reducing their circulation but continuing in busi- 
ness. It did not include deposits of insolvent or liquidating banks, or of 
banks whose charters expired and were extended. The latter were re- 
quired to surrender their old circulation, and this they did by depositing 
lawful money. 

The actual deposits by banks coming within the legal limitation, in 
each month of the last five years as reported by the Comptroller of the 
Currency have been as shown in the accompanying table: 

In 1902 there were a number of months when the deposits reached 
the legal maximum, and occasionally this has been the case in other 
years. Last month the deposits amounted to $2,556,500 or more than in 
any month since February 1904 excepting in July last year. 

The statistics of the national banks as set forth in the summary pre- 
pared by the Comptroller of the Currency as of the date January 26, 
1907, show some remarkable changes. The last previous statement was 
for November 12, 1906. Since that time the individual deposits of all 
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1903. 1904. 





$2,687,880 $3,278,210 
2,194,044 2,900,200 
1,280,042 2,474,850 
1,407,852 2,100,995 
1,282,652 
222,000 

109,997 

2,512,772 

282,0 

442,117 
615 75, 1,338,550 136,460 
10,938 1,434,998 605,595 1,719,248 


| $21,498,210 | $14,964,493 $17,550,033 | $7,825,683 | $18,806,248 





the national banks in the country have fallen off $174,000,000. Loans 
and discounts however show an increase of $97,000,000. For the twelve 
months ended January 26, the increase in loans was $392,000,000, the 
largest ever recorded in any year while the deposits increased only $27,- 
900,000, the smallest increase in many years. The following table shows 
the changes in deposits and loans since 1900: 


INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITS. LOANS. 


FEBRUARY 1. 
Increase for Amount: Increase tor 


Amount. Year. Year. 


$2,481,847,035 $249,653,878 | $2,481,579,945 $182,537,998 
2, 753,969,721 272,122,686 | 2,814,388,346 332,808,401 
2,982,489,300 228,519,579 3,128,627,094 814,238,747 
3. 159,534,591 177,045,291 $,350.897,744 222,270,6: 0 
3,300,619,898 141,085.306 3,469, 195,043 118,297 298 
3,612,499,598 811,879,700 3, 728,166,086 258,971,042 
4,088,420,135 475,920,536 4,071,041,164 342,875,078 
4, 115,650,294 27,230,158 4.46?,267,629 392,226,4€4 


In 1905 the deposits increased nearly $476,000,000 which was a high 
record. The smallest increase in deposits since 1899 with the exception 
of last year was $141,000,000 in 1903. The increase in loans was 
$50,000,000 more in 1905 than in 1904 and $60,000,000 more than in 
1900, the two years in which the loans made the largest increase. The 
expausion of loans last year was not where it would ordinarily be looked 
for. The New York banks show an increase of only about $2,500,000 
while San Francisco shows the largest increase, $12,000,000, Pittsburgh 
following with a gain not quite up to that figure. . Chicago increased less 
than $0,000,000. The Middle West has an increase of $110,000,000, the 
East of $95,000,000 and the South of $67,000,000. A considerable part 
of the expansion has been due to the lending by interior banks of money 
in Wall Street. 

The continued organization of large corporations with capital ex- 
tending into the millions stil] attracts attention. It is estimated that in 
February incorporations in the Eastern states with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000 or more, represented an aggregate capital of $289,700,000. 
This with $267,000,000 reported in January makes $557,000,000 in two 
months. In 1906 the total was over $614,000,000 but in 1905 was only 
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$215,000,000. The capitalization of smaller incorporations ir the 
month amounted to about $50,000,000 additional. The closeness of the 
money market is to some extent checking the incorporation of the smaller 
companies. 

The reported sale last month of a Stock Exchange seat at $75,000 is 
taken as an indication that business at the Stock Exchange is not as pros- 
perous as it was some time ago. Early in 1901 the price reached $80,- 
000 the highest recorded up to that time, but there was a drop to $67,500 
about a year later. From that point there was a gradual advance to 
$82,000 in January, 1903. The panicky conditions in that year caused 
the price to decline again and in October of that year a seat was sold 
for $51,000. Snbsequent sales were at higher figures until in the 
autumn of 1905 the record price of $95,000 was made. In June, 1906, 
the price was again down, touching $78,000. Since then $95,000 was 
again paid for a seat, but a sale was made at $80,000 not long ago and 
the most recent figure is $75,000. 

Tue Money Marxrr.—At no time during the month was there any 
indication of stringency although late in the month rates for call money 
became stiffer and ruled at 5@6 per cent. There is no prospect at 
present of very easy money, and the railroads will probably prove an 
important factor in keeping the money market firm. There has been a 
fractional decrease in rates for time loans but this branch of the market 
is not particularly encouraging to would be borrowers. At the close of 
the month call money ruled at 514@6 per cent., with the majority of 
loans at 534 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 4 per cent. 
as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quuted as 
514 per cent. for sixty to ninety days, 5144@51% per cent. for four 
months, and 514,@5%4 per cent. for five to six months, on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 534 @6 per cent. for sixty 
to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 534@6 per cent. for first-class 
four to six months’ single names, and 61% per cent. for good paper hay- 
ing the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates In New York Clirty. 








Oct. 1. | Nor. 1. | Dee.1. | Jan. 1. Feb. 1. | Mar. 1. 





Per cent.’ Percent. Per cent. Percent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
444-7 -9 6 —27 |6 0 | 134-38% | 54-6 
3 4 2— 
y 5M4— % 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
OOS MIOMEIEs. cc cssvcccecessececcsces 7—k% 5w— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
SRI, ccicénccy. 0 sastncsoosentcnes 5 |}6 —% 54— % 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days 6 —% 534—614 
Commercial paper, prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 6 —% 534-64 


Commercial paper, 
names, 4 to 6 months. | | | 6%-7 | 64— 


Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 





nies. ‘ 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
da | T4— 


New York Banxs.-—The large increase in deposits in January was 
partly offset by a decrease in February. In the two months there was 
a very wide swing in the volume of deposits. Between December 29 and 
February 2 the increase was $95,000,000 or a weekly average of $19, 
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000,000 while in the four weeks ended March 2, there was a decrease 
of $38.000,000 or an average of $9,500,000 per week. Deposits now are 
about $9,000,000 more than they were a year ago while a similar com- 
parison of the loans shows an increase of $38,000,000. Loans increased 
almost continuously since the close of the year until February 9th record- 
ing a total increase of $66,000,000 but in the last three weeks they wer: 
reduced $20,000,000. Loans now exceed deposits by nearly $41,000,000. 
On February 2d the excess of loans was $21,000,000 and on December 
29 last $51,000,000. A year ago loans were only $11,000,000 morc than 
the deposits while two years ago the deposits were $55,000,000 larger 
than the loans. Reserves have been low during the entire month, the 
surplus reserve fluctuating between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 and at 
the close of the month standing at $3,857,000. 


New York Ciry Banks—ConpiTion aT CLOSE OF EAcH WEEK. 








pre } ones | Cireula- 





| | 
DATES. Loans. Specie. | tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. tion. | Clearings. 
| 


———— we : sceienniiemeas 
Feb. $10 097, 1,8:57,500$197, 800.300 | $84, 013,800 $1,076,720,000 |$12,634,100 $53,185,400 $2,112,005,500 
= °. . 1, 1099, 356,400) 190,882,100 | 79,354,400 | 1,065,562,500 | 3,345,875 | 53,834,800 | 1,940,536,200 

1 *092:061, 000) 192,167,500 | 76,650,100 | 1 1057546, 200} 4,431,050 | 53,194,300 | 1,750,303,500 
1,083,460,400 190, 145.800 | 75,419,200 | 1,045,021,700 | 4,309,575 53,004,500 | 1,581,598,400 

1 1079, 185,600 189, 065,200 | 74, 401,400 1 1038, 431,800} 3,857,650 | 52,787,200 | 1,987,461,000 








DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


1905. 1906, 








eee Surplus | pe Surplus | 
Deposits. Reserve. | am. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. 


January 049, 688,425 | ti 292, yi | $981.301,100 $5,369,225 
February......| 1,189,828,600 26,979,550 | 1,076,720,000 2 
1,088,431,800 





September.... 
October..... ° 

November.. ° 
December ,., "| é " e347 1,449,125 |. 














Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on ioniabes 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





| | Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
Loans and | | with Clear- 
Enveetments, | Deposits. | : uo” 


| | 
$131,682,200 '$141,015,400 .140,700| $6,372,300 
1 | : 914,00 
:291,300 
| 145,115,000 | :407,200 
182,865,000 | 143,436,800 587,200 

















* Deficit. 
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DATES. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Boston BANKS. 


"Legal 


Specie. Tenders. 


| 
| Circulation. | 


Clearings. 








Jan. . $184, 
187, 


705,000 
810,000 


Loans. 


3218,801,000 
218,426,000 | 
216,348,000 
213,901,000 | 
211,328,000 


| $18,561,000 
18,935,000 
18,069,000 
17,336,000 | 
16,691,000 | 


$179.246,700 


169. 83" 900 
173,998,000 
148,360,000 


| 
| 
| 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


| | Law ful Money 
apne. | Reserve. 


Cireulation.| Clearings 
| 





$219,085,000 
220,795,000 
221.417.9000 
223,328,000 | 
223,864,000 


| $253,041,600 | 


| $59,776,000 
258,245,000 | 

| 

| 

| 


58,462,000 
55,056,000 
55,569,000 
55,331,000 


245,663,000 
252,226,000 
256,204,000 


$13,912,000 $144,000, 600 
13,914,000 155,602,400 
13,868,000 132,656,000 
13,867,000 | 123,350,900 
13.812,600 108,274, 200 


ForriGn Banxs.---Tbe principal European banks gained gold in 
February. The Bank of England shows an increase of $12,000,000, the 
Bank of Germany $10,000,000 and the Bank of Russia of $5,000,000. 
The Bank of France lost nearly $2,000,000. The latter has about $50,- 
000,000 less gold than it held a year ago, while Russia has increased in 
holding $120,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


~ Mareh 1, 1907. 


Silver. 





Sanmary §, 1907. Senin %, 1, 1907. 








Gold. 


£34,249,496 |.. 
105,837,120 


Gold. Silver. 





£29,064,478 


England 
108,230,047 


PROMOS.....00c000 coset 
Germany.. 


£39,393,339 
27,588,000 32,532,000 11,552,000 
117,904,000 118,051,000 5,409,000 
6,609,000 46,590,000 6. 12,229,000 
15,368,000 24,613,000 
31,888,000 22, 196, 000 4,942,400 
5,536,000 541,300 5,828,300 
3,415,333 3,284,000 1,653,000 
956,000 8,998,000 


£389,558,858 | £101,885,198 |£397,683,716 |£103,646,880 
' 


y 
Netherlands 
Nat. Belgium...... 




















Totals.......... £403,289,826 | £105,620,039 








Foreign Excnaner.—The market for sterling exchange soon after 
the beginning of the month developed considerable weakness and rates 
are lower than they were a week ago. The principal influence was the 
purchase of American securities abroad and the negotiations of short 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Reneieeens 
Sterling, 
60 days. 


BANKERS’ STERLING. 
= | Cable 


transfers. 


Prime 
commercial, 
Long. 





WEEK ENDED. 


60 days. Sight. 








.| 4.8065 @ 4.8075 | 4.8450 @ 4.8460 | | 4.8525 @ 4.8535 
4.8065 @ 4.8075 | 4.8465 G 4.8475 | 4.8530 @ 4.8540 
oer cares | Saree @ 4.8450 | 4.8515 @ 4.8525 
4.8030 @ 4.8040 | 4.8450 ote | 4.8520 @ 4.8530 
so | eee | £8530 @ 4.8540 
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time Joans by the railroads. There was no movement of gold although 
early in the month there were reports of gold engagements in London for 


New York. 


ForEIGN ExcHaANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EacH MONTs. 


| 
Nov. 1. 3 | 7 & Feb. 1. Mar. 1, 





| 4.8014— 56 | 4.803¢-— 16 
4.845¢-- 34 | 4:845,— 34 
| 4.853¢— 16 | 4.8586— 46 
| 4:8044— 14 | 420ig— 14 
| 4.7946—8084 | 4.793. 34 
| 519561864 | 5-2056— 
5.2486 — 2834 
| 5.214— 
| 5.2 a 


PaaS 


to +323 


ry “ 


Commercial long 
= Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris— Cable transfers 
Bankers’ 60 days 
“ Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 
= Bankers’ sight. 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight. 


we 
42 O09 
Ssiskssue 


- 


Sratetatete 


Soave 


\as, 
' 





52154 088 


& 














Money Rares Asproav.—-The Imperial Bank of Russia reduced its 


~ 


rate of discount on Febrnary 7 from 7 to 61% per cent., the only change 
reported in the posted rates of any of the leading banks. Open market 
rates are fractionally higher except in Paris where there has been a de- 
cline. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close of 
the month were 4°4 per cent., against 45/, per cent. a month ago. The 
open market rate at Paris was 27% per cent., against 3@31% per cent. a 
month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 47,,@5 per cent., against 414 
per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Nov. 30, 1906.| Dec. 31, 1906, | Jan. 31,1967., Feb. 28, 1907. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bills).......... 221, 761,000 | £28,795,680 £27,858,000 £21, 885,000 
Public deposits 8 "304,000 6,928,752 9,121,060 14,980,000 
Other deposits. 34,408,200 42'239:000 | 42,741,000 
Government securities. ...............2.+ f 10 | 15,458,000 15,454,000 
I IO ccc rdvipeccessdsccseeeces 29, 241,000 33,237,000 
Reserve of notes and coin s 18, Hie 655 24,840,000 | 27,294,000 
Coin-and bullion 3 2A | 28,064,478 34,249,496 36," 729. 632 
Reserve to liabilities 3 37.138 48.31% é 
Bank rate of discount...............60+ ‘ 6% 6% 5% 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... “34 86 os 87 

Price of silver per ounce. fi 323¢d. 31d. 








Sitver.—The price of silver in London was firm during the month 
and gradually advanced from 3114 to 3214 pence per ounce, the highest 
quotation being recorded on the last day of the month. 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1905, 1906, 1907. 

| 1905. | 1906. | 1907. | 1905, | 1906, | 1907. 

MONTH. } | MontTH —— - | 
High| Low. High Low.| High| Low. * | High| Low i Low. | High| Low. 








January..| 2834 zy | 2942 | 8275 81% ||\July 276 


February | 28¢% 8276 314 || August ..| 2834 
March.... | P ieee |Septemb’r 2834 

April 2654 fa | Bt 2054 «e+e ||October.. | Sort 
May......| 27% } wees | sees |[Novemb'r| BOP, 
June, ....| 27% | 2956 | | .... ||Decemb’r} 30,4, 
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FoREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


CE |: a Mexican doubloons ooeee $15.50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes ¥ ¥ | Mexican 20 pesos 19.65 
 CIiccsncccccccccsse 86 i Ten guilders ‘ 4.00 
Twenty marks. pisces ae s Mexican dollars : 
Twenty-five pesetas... sacs ae , | Peruvian soles.......... eee ° ‘ 
Spanish doubloons : : Chilian pesos,........ penne gees 484 ~~ 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 321d. per ounce. New 
York market for large commercial silver bars, 6954 @ 7144c. Fime silver (Government 
assay), 703g @7154c. The official price was 69c. 


NaTionaL Bank Circuiation.—There was an increase in the amount 
of national bank issues of $145,453 in February, although the amount of 
government bonds deposited to secure circulation was reduced about 
$300,000. The securities on deposit to secure government deposits in 
national bank depositaries were reduced nearly $12,000,000. There was 
a decrease in municipal, state and railroad bonds of nearly $18,000,000, 
leaving about $6,900,000 increase in other securities. The national banks 
now hold to secure circulation and public deposits $549,000,000 of the 
$595,000,000 2 per cent. bonds and $29,666,000 of the $30,000,000 
Panama Canal bonds outstanding. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





° Nov. 30, 1906.| Dec. 31, 1906. Jan. 31, 1907.| Feb. 28, 1907. 


Total amount outstanding $593,380,549 | $596,162,469 | $597,197,569 | $596,343,022 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds 546.981.447 549,280,084 549,698,574 549,737,373 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 46,399,102 46,882,385 46,498,995 46,605,649 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 26,659,150 27,054,650 27,682,500 28,379,250 
Four per cents, of 1925.......... ‘ 6,261,400 6,432,400 6,636,900 7.329.900 
Three per cents, of 1908-191 : 4,027,100 4,193,960 4.352.220 4,398,020 
Two per cents. of 1930 «.+| 495,994,100 496,751,250 497 788,350 495,820,700 
Panama Canal 2 per cents.. 16,809,080 16,831,580 16,793,580 17,028,080 


$549,750,850| $551,263,840  $553,253,550 | $552,955,950 





The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents. of 1907, $10,731,000 : 4 per cents. of 1925, $5,326,750; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $6,- 
230,500; 2 per cents. of 1930, $53,895,200; Panama Canal 2 per cents. $12,638,000; District of 
Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $961,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,621,000; Philippine loan, $9,697,000; 
state, city and railroad bonds, $57,516,182; a total of $158,616,632. 


GoveRNMENtT Revenues AND DispurRsEMENTS.—The government re- 
ceipts in February exceeded the expenditures by $8,205,000, making a 
surplus for the eight months of the current fiscal year nearly $41,000,- 
000, as compared with $1,100,000 during the same period in 1906. The 
customs receipts are at the rate of nearly $1,000,000 a day and in 
February exceeded $27,500,000. In the eight months ended February 
28th the erstoins receipts were $221,547,000, an increase of $21,000,000 


Unitrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

Feb., Since Feb., Since 
Source. 1907. July 1, 1906, Source. 1907. July 1, 1906. 
’ 6 52 ene e991 © ‘ Jivi is 0,082.8 $86,417,044 
©ustoms...... eer - $27,553,802 $221,547,120 Gesane mis ae ee 72 '280/850 
Internal revenue..... 20,505,201 179,202,240 I  cxacccen i 6.501.700 63,715,699 
Miscellaneous ........ 5,866,493 36,874,754 a cvdcuseeneenen 1,009,114 10,873,469 
Ll 13,460,179 94,480,524 
Pubhe works 5,979,659 48,749,918 
Total. ........ ..-.. $53,925,496 3$437,624,114 | Interest t 20,390,462 


Excess of receipts.. $8,205,181 $40,666,348 $45,720,315 $396,957,766 
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over those of 1906, the internal revenue receipts were $179,000,000 an 
increase of nearly $13,000,000, and miscellaneous receipts $36,000,000, 
an increase of $8,000,000. The total increase in revenues is about $42,- 
000,000, while expenditures have increased only about $2,000,000. 
Unirep States Pusrtic Desr.—There was a very small decrease in 
the public debt notwithstanding the effort of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to anticipate the payment of the 4 per cent. bonds maturing on July 
Ist. next. The offer of the secretary to redeem these bonds at 10114 
resulted in the retirement to March Ist of only $1,921,000 and there are 
still outstanding $111,700,000. Of these the national banks hold $28,- 
$79,000 to secure circulation and $10,731,000 to secure public deposits, 
or about $39,000,000 altogether. There was a decrease of $6,000,000 in 
gold certificates outstanding and of $4,000,000 in silver certificates. The 
total cash assets decreased $500,000 and demand liabilities $6,000,000. 
The balance in the Treasury increased $5,000,000 and now samnate 
£400,000,000. The net debt less cash in the Treasury was reduced 


$6,800,000, the total on March Ist being $920,644,000. 


Since Novem- 


ber Ist there has been a reduction in the net debt of $31,500,000. 


Unitrep States Pusiic DEBT. 





Dec. 1, 1906.) 


Jan. 1, 1907. | 





interest-bearing debt: 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent. 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent. 


Total interest-bearing debt. 
Debt on which interest has ceased 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes. 
National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 


Total non-interest bearing debt 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 


Certificates and motes offset by cash in 


the Treasu 
Gold certifica 


Total certificates and notes. 
Aggregate debt 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash assets ............ 
Demand liabilities. 


| 





$595,942,350 
116,755,550 
"930 
118,489,900 | 
63,945,460 | 
30,000,000 | 


$595.942,350 | 
114,314,300 | 
25,870 | 
118,489,900 


30,000,0€0 | 


Feb. 1, 1907. 


Mar. 1, 1907. 


$595,942,350 | | $55,942,350 


118,617, 1050 | 
25,800 
118,489, 900 | 
63. ,945,460 | 
30,000,000 


111,696,300 
25,50 0 
118,489,900 


63,945,460 
80,000,000 





$925, 159,190 
1,118,975 | 


846,734,298 
45,922,015 | 
6,865,237 | 


$922,717,830 | 
1,118,765 


346,734,298 
46,632,672 


$92,020,560 | 


095,745 


346,734,298 
45,434,571 
6,865,237 


$920,099,510 
1,095,695 


346,784,298 
46,005,527 
6,864,477 





$399,521,550 
1,825,799,716 


$381 470,287 
150,000.000 
231,470,287 


$381,470,287 
944,329,429 





9 |$1,121,986,869 


6,865,237 
| 


$400,282,208 | 
1,324,068,853 





639,114,869 
476,256,000 
6,616,000 


2,446,055,722 


1,628,974,834 
1,239,977,758 


" $388,997,076 
150,000,000 
238,997,076 


$388, 997. 076 
935,071,377 








$399,034,106 


1,822,150,412 


652,570,869 
475,642,000 
6,488,000 


$1.134,700,869 | 
2'456,851.281 


1,636,074,417 | 
1,241,366,211 | 


$399,604 ,302 
1,320,799,508 


646,082,869 
471,993,000 


*' ) 


$1,124,460,869 
2:445,260,377 


1,635,484,485 
1,235,329, 830 





$394, 708, 206 
000 


1 
244,708,206 | 


$40,154,654 
150,000,000 
250,154,654 





$394,708,206 | 


927,442,206 | 





$400,154,654 
920,644,854 





ForricGn Trape.—The exports of merchandise in January amounted 


to $189,000,000, exceeding the record made in January, 1906, by $19,- 


000,000. The imports were $126,000,000 or $20,000,000 more than in 
1906, making the balance of net exports $62,683,285 as compared with 
$64,081,528 in 1906. In the four months ended January 31st the total 
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exports have aggregated nearly $750,000,000, record never before made. 
Compared with the same period last year there is an increase of about 
$55,000,000. Imports during the same time have also surpassed all 
previous records, aggregating $500,000,000, as compared with $413,000,- 
000 in 1905-6. For the seven months of the fiscal year the exports 
amounted to $1,129,000,000, an increase over the previous year of $73,- 
000,000, while the imports were $809,730,000, an increase of $114,000,- 
000. There was a small net output of gold in January, $761,000. while 
the silver exports were $1,145,000, less than one-half those of January 
last year. 


Exports AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





| 


[Steer Balance. 


MONTH OF MERCHANDISE. 


JANUARY. Gold Balance. 


Balance. 


$50,006,988 Exp., 
48,817.483 Imp., 
59,455,304 ** 
25,254,507 Exp., 
64,081,528 ** 
62,683,285 Imp., 





Exports. Im ports. | 


$567,888 Exp., $2,416,329 
1, 924,900 2,083, 35 
7.633, 941 | 2,377,522 
1 932,477 | 2'442'543 
3,185,956 | * 2,829,957 
761,016 | i 1,145,986 





$129,145.180 | $79,138,192 Exp., 
133,992,269} 85,174,786) * 
142,045,170 f - 
123,597,383 i. 
170,603,053 2 
189,260,250 | » 126,576,965 | 


“ 


iy 


“ 


| 


| 
526,116,998 | Exp., 346,551,420 Imp., 
598,149,514 | ** 258,382,525, °° 
565,339,684 | 3,806,660 | ** 
275,275,513 Exp., 


625,914,513 | * 
695,724,641 | ‘* 360,900,184 Imp., 
809,730,207 | ‘* 319,982,749| * 


9,973,309 exp. 13.609, 168 
17,176,519 | 14,646,048 
45,914,990 | 11,489,311 
30,655,403 | ** 13,898,647 
23,585,119 | ** 14,496,081 
78,704,174 | 8,114,837 


872,668,418 
856,482,039 
929,146,344 
901,190,026 
1,056,624,825 
1,129,662,956 


hd * 


“ 








Money 1n Circutation IN THE Unrtep Srates.—There was $12,- 
000,000 withdrawn from circulation in February, equivalent to a de- 
crease of 19 cents per.capita. The decrease is principally in gold certif- 
icates, $16,000,000, most of the other forms of currency showing an in- 
crease. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mar 1, 1907. 


Dee. 1, 1906. Jan. 1, 1907. | Feb. 1, 1907. 


3692, 895,812 
82,917, 781 
120,773,109 
601,459,399 





$695.539,841 | 
83,173,040 
120,408,163 
617,564,6+9 
462,936,189 | 


$692,623,564 
85,377,835 
124,120,938 
580,395, L99 
467,817,025 


$085, 974, 422 
211,919 
1226710 
572,972,119 
470,118,588 


eee RET Tere eee 
EE TT rere 
Subsidiary silver..... . 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 


Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890. 
United States notes......... eaenhewes one 
National bank motes..........scscscsecees 


Population of United States 
Circulation per capita.........0..ese08 wot 





6,811,576 
343,260,322 
583,463,604 


$2,869,074,255 


85,249,000 
$33.66 





6, 
341,908,353 
585,056,585 


$2,883,900,328 
85. 


fy . 


$83.78 





Money IN THE UNITED States 


600,829 6,473,540 | 


338,559,724 | 
578,246,907 | 582, 758) 1028 


$2,902,902,03 $2,890,721,222 
85,484,000 |” 85,602,000 
33.96 | 7 








$33.77 


Treasury.—The total money in the 


Treasury increased nearly $6,000,000, but a reduction of $14,000,000 in 
certificates outstanding caused an increase in the net cash in the Treasury 


of nearly $20,000,000. 


$25,000,000 and now exceeds 4310, 000,000. 


The net gold in the Treasury was increased 
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Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Dec. 1,1906. | Jan. 1, 1907. | Feb. 1, "1907. Mar. 1, 1907, 


Gold coin and bullion........ $890, 924, 490 | $894,394,821 $902,576, 266 $912. 076,615 
Silver dollars....... 484,039, 611 | 482,873,695 485,078,490 485,333,749 
Subsidiary silver. sae anes 3,893.0 72 | on "430 ¥ ‘66, 315 7,361,332 
United States notes. | 3,420,694 | 4,772,663 &, 121,262 7,753,498 
National bank notes...........se0+e oeeel 9,916,945 1], 105, 884 17, 950, 662 13,584,999 


$1,392,194,812 $1,396, 867, 493 $1, 420,793, 02 25 $1,426, 110, 193 

Certificates ‘and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 1,049,902,278 | 1,054,813,053 1,086,974,418  1,072,448,979 
Net cash in Treasury | $342, 292, 534 $342, 054, 440 $333, 818,607 | "$353, 661,214 








Surpiy or Money 1n tHe Unirep States.—The stock of money in 
the country increased $7,600,000 in February, the gains being $6,800,000 
in gold, $600,000 in fractional! silver and about $150,000 in national bank 
notes. 


SuppPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Dee. z 1906. | Jan. 1, 1907. ‘eb. 1,1907. | Mar. 1, 1907. 





Gold coin and bullion soesestOny 576, 898,912 $1, 587, 018,885 ; '$1,598,116,107 $1,604,972,427 
Silver dollars 568,251, 530 568,251, 530 568,251,530, 568,251,580 
Subsidiary silver 126. 154,782 127,841,368 | 27,474,478 128,134,441 
United States notes. 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | $46,681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes............eeeeeeeeee 593,380,549 | 596, 162,469 596,197,569 | 596,343,022 


Total....cccccece $3,211,366, a $3, 225, 954, 768 $3,236,720.700 ‘$34 244,382,486 











OUR NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS. 


F any proof were wanting as to the progress of Latin-American trade 
and the growth of European commerce with the gulf, says the Wall 
Street Journal, the following figures should convince that the south- 

ern states are strengthening their foreign trade connections in every 
available direction. Between 1902 and 1906 more than $100,000,000 in- 
crease was made, and the gulf exports in 1906 were double what they 
were in 1897. 

Another direction of improvement is the northern bordér and lake. 
Our migration to Canada and the growth of European immigration to 
the Canadian northwest have been taken advantage of by the cities on 
and near the Great Lakes to push their trade in that quarter. There has 
been a steady growth from year to year so that between 1899 and 1906 
the lake and border exports doubled. For the seven months under re- 
view, $111,000,000 of commerce have gone out in this direction against 
$99,000,000 last vear and $86,000,000 the year before. The exports for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906 were nearly $177,000,000 with im- 
ports of $98,000,000 by the same route. 





"| BANKING AND FINANCIAL / 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY 


—New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks had its an- 
nual banquet at the Hotel Astor on the 
evening of February 7. Newton D. 
Alling of the Nassau Bank, chairman 
of the chapter, presided, and in in- 
augurating the speaking interestingly 
reviewed the work of the _ chapter. 
Other speakers were: Hon. Robert B. 
Armstrong, former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and now president of 
the Casualty Company of America, 
New York; Creswell MacLaughlin, 
editor of ‘‘The Schoolmaster;’” and 
Wm. C. Cornwell. 

There was a very large attendance 
of the ‘bank clerks and bankers of the 
city, and the banquet was most enjoy- 
able, in all respects. The pleasures of 
the excellent menu were supplemented 
by music by an res, and a male 
quartette. 


—E. R. Thomas has been elected 
president of the Hamilton Bank, and 
Wm. R. Montgomery, vice-president. 


—F. Augustus Heinze, who was re- 
cently elected president of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, has also become a 
director of the Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank, control of which was obtained a 
short time ago by the Union Bank of 
Brooklyn. 


vice-president of 
3ank, the 
will be president of 
the National Copper Bank of New York 
city, which will begin business on May 
1. The bank will represent the great 


—Charles H. Sabin, 
the National Commercial 
largest in Albany, 


ecpper interests of the country, being 
controlled by such men as Thomas F. 
Cole, John D. Ryan, Mr. Broughton, a 
son-in-law of H. H. Rogers, and men 
identified with the United States Steel 
Corporation. Its capital and surplus 
will be $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 

Mr. Sabin was born in Williamstown, 
Mass., on Aug. 24, 1868. In 1891 he be- 
came teller in the Park Bank of AIl- 
bany and later cashier. In 1898 he was 
made cashier of the Albany City Bank, 
and when this institution was merged 
with the National Commercial, he went 
to the enlarged bank as vice-president. 


Mr. Sabin has served as president of 
the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


—Edward M. Bulkley of the banking 
firm of Spencer, Trask & Co., has been 
elected a director of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company. 

The Fourteenth Street Bank has de- 
cided to increase its capital from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. 


—At the annual election of the Amer- 
ican Bank Note Company, February 28, 
D. E. Woodhull and Joseph Fleming 
were elected additional vice-presidents. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Warren L. Green; secretary, 
F. K. Johnson; treasurer, Charles L. 
Lee; assistant secretary and treasurer, 
George H. Danforth. The new board 
of trustees will consist of Theo. H. 
Freelan, chairman; Phineas C. Louns- 
bury, Edmund C. Converse, Francis L. 
Potts, Warren L. Green, Andrew V. 
Stout and A. Jaretzki. 


—It is announced that the Astor Na- 
tional Bank and the New Netherlands 
Trust Company are to be consolidated 
as the Astor Trust Company, and will 
occupy the banking offices at 389 Fifth 
avenue, with $1,250,000 capital. Some 
of the best-known bankers and mer- 
chants of the city are on the boards of 
the two institutions. The Astor Na- 
tional Bank was organized in 1898, and 
has been remarkably successful. The 
New Netherlands Trust Company was 
but recently incorporated. 


—Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was recently 
elected president of the Carnegie Trust 
Company of New York city, succeeding 
Chas. C. Dickinson, who organized the 
company. He will hereafter be first 
honorary vice-president. An _ increase 
of the company’s capital to $1,500,000 
has been issued, with $750,000 paid-in 
surplus. Frederick Lewisohn of Lewi- 
sohn Bros., was recently elected a di- 
rector of the company. 


—The stockholders of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank and the New York National 
Exchange Bank, have approved the con- 
solidation of the two as the Irving Na- 
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tional Exchange Bank. The new ‘bank 
occupies the premises of the New York 
National Exchange Bank on the south- 
west corner of West Broadway and 
Chambers street. The capital is $2,- 
000,000, surplus $1,000,000, and total re- 
sources will exceed $24,000,000. 

The officers are: Lewis E. Pierson, 
president; James E. Nichols and 
Charles L. Farrell, vice-presidents; B. 
F. Werner, cashier; and H. G. Penny, 
assistant cashier. 

The directors, consisting of the com- 
bined boards of the two companies, 
are: Robert B. Armstrong, William H. 
Barnard, M. M. Belding, Jr., William 
Cc. Breed, Warren Cruikshank, James 
M. Donald, Charles L. Farrell, William 
Halls, Jr., Charles R. Hanman, Lee 
Kohns, John G. Luke, Gerrish H. Milli- 
ken, Daniel P. Morse, James E. Nich- 
ols, Lewis E. Pierson, William J. Rog- 
ers, Edwin H. Sayre, John H. Seed, 
William A. Tilden, Gustav Vintschger, 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, Daniel W. 
Whitmore, Frank W. Woolworth. 


—Interests identified with the Brook- 
lyn Bank and the Borough Bank are 
completing the organization of the In- 
ternational Trust Co., to begin business 
about May 1, at Broadway and Fulton 
street. 


The Successful Bank 


is the Bank that advertises judici- 


ously. Itis not so much the large 
size of space used, as it is the 
proper filling of the space. 

The progressive Banksand Bankers 
of to-day realize that “Bank Adver- 
tising” is a science which requires 
the attention of a Specialist. 

We are Specialists in “Bank Adver- 
tising,” and the advertisements 
we prepare are bringing in much 
new business for our clients from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Write us to-day for particulars. 


VOORHEES & COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN “BANK ADVERTISING ” 
116 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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—The Nineteenth Ward Bank has 
purchased 152 and 154 East Thirty- 
fourth street, where it will erect a 
handsome building and open a branch 
bank. Under the present management 
the deposits of the Nineteenth Ward 
Bank have increased in four years from 
$1,500,000 to $5,000,000. 


—Messrs. Wm. P. Chapman, Jr., and 
George W. Young have recently re- 
signed from the directorate of the 
Thirty-Fourth Street National Bank, 
and Messrs. Louis K. Liggett of the 
United Drug Co., H. A. Biggs of the 
Hampton Advertising Co., Wm. C. Bol- 
ton of the Riker Drug Co. and J. 
Adams Brown have been added to the 
board. Mr. Brown, who has also been 
elected vice-president of the bank, is a 
well-known Boston bank man. He or- 
ganized the Washington Trust Co. of 
Boston, a successful institution, lately 
merged with the Beacon Trust Co. of 
that city. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Bank Commissioner Jay, in his re- 
cent report on the trust companies of 
Massachusetts, shows that on January 
25 last, the total deposits of those in- 
stitutions were $169,318,736. 


—The Chelsea (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany, recently organized, and the Win- 
nisimmet National Bank of Chelsea 
have consolidated under the name of 
the New Trust Company. The Chelsea 
Trust Company is capitalized for $250,- 
000, and George W. Moses is president. 
It has deposits of about $1,000,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—A banquet of Group One of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening of February 27. 

Among the prominent guests were 
President James McCrea of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, President George F. 
Baer of the Reading Railroad, United 
States Treasurer Charles H. Treat, As- 
sistant Treasurer Joseph Bosler, Assis- 
tant Secretaries of the Treasury H. H. 
Edwards and J. B. Reynolds, Congress- 
men Cousins of Iowa and Landis of In- 
diana, James M. Donald, vice-president 
of the Hanover National Bank, New 
York; G. S. Whitson, chairman of the 
American Bankers’ Association and 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank, New York; Thomas P. Beal, 
president Second National Bank, Bos- 
ton; W. J. Flather, vice-president 
Riggs National Bank, Washington; 
Joseph R. Paull, vice-president Bank 
of Pittsburg National Association, 
Pittsburg. 

Among the toasts responded to were: 
Robert G. Cousins, ‘‘Alexander Hamil- 





Coumneatinn Values of Railroad Bonds 


Write for a copy of our 12-page circular No. 243 
describing about 60 representative Railroad Bonds, 
listed upon the New York Stock Exchange and sell- 
ing at less than par value, with high and low range 


since January 1, 1905. 


Spencer Trask & Co., William & Pine Sts., New York 


BRANCH OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








ton;’? Job B. Hedges, New York, ‘‘Polit- 
ical Responsibilities of Financial Insti- 
tutions;’’ Congressman Charles B. Lan- 
dis, ‘‘Cheerful View of Things.” 


—In consequence of a rule adopted by 
the Baltimore Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, limiting the banking hours of its 
members from 9 or 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., 
the Third National Bank, which has 
been an “all-night’’ bank, will hereafter 
observe the usual banking hours. 


—The ‘Public Ledger” of February 7 
contained an interesting article on the 
“Growth of Banking in Philadelphia,’’ 
from which the following information 
is taken: 

National Banks—Capital, 
965,000; 1906, $22,305,000. Surplus and 
profits, 1896, $17,873,000; 1906, $34,293,- 
000. Gross deposits, 1896, $111,845,000; 
1906, $285,137,000. 

Trust Companies, Savings and State 
Banks—Capifal, 1896, $31,083,000; 1906, 
$41,461,000. Surplus and profits, 1896, 
$27,244,000; 1906, $64,746,000. Gross de- 
posits, 1896, $139,099,000; 1906, $315,898,- 
000. 

The trust companies now number 
fifty-two as against forty in operation 
in 1896, this increase of twelve to- 
gether with eight old companies that 
have gone out of business, making 
twenty companies reporting as of Nov- 
ember 26 last which were not in busi- 
ness in 1896. The State banks are the 
same in number, while there is one less 
savings bank. The number of national 
banks is five less than in 1896, notwith- 
standing that three new banks have 
been organized since that year. 


1896, $21,- 


—For the accommodation of its de- 
positors the Baltimore Trust Company 
will remain open evenings until 10 
o'clock, and longer if necessary. 


—Philip Doerr, president of the Na- 
tional Security Bank of Philadelphia, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Warwick Iron and Steel Co. 


—The Standard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, recently organized, will 
have employees who are all stockhold- 
ers. The capital is $150,000. 


—The Hackettstown (N. J.) National 
Bank, of which Mr. Henry W. Whipple 
is cashier, is planning to extensively 
remodel and modernize its banking 
rooms. This bank has recently begun 
the payment of 3 per cent. interest on 
deposits. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—The People’s National Bank of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., voted recently 
to increase its capital from $200,000 to 
$300,000. Its surplus is $50,000 and de- 
posits $750,000. 


—There was a strong demand for the 
increased stock of the new Bank of 
Richmond, Va., the new stock being 
sold at 110. This bank will have $1,- 
000,000 capital and $500,000 surplus. 


—After one year’s business the Cen- 
tral Bank and Trust Corporation of At- 
lanta reports, on February 5, 1907: De- 
posits, $1,907,143; capital, $500,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $50,369; total re- 
sources, $2,457,512. 

The company has every facility for 
conducting a modern trust company and 
banking business, .including a savings 
department and_ safe-deposit vaults, 


semi-annually, is the rate allowed on 
deposits in our savings department. 


Burlington Trust Company 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Capital, $50,000 Surplus (earned) $225,000 
B. B. Smalley, Pres. 


/ PER CENT per annum compounding 


ek. 
H. L. Ward, Vice-Pres. F. W. Elliott, Treas. 
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and the figures show that it is meeting 
with marked success. Its officers in- 
clude leading men of the state. They 
are: President, Asa G. Candler; vice- 
presidents, W. H. Patterson and Jno. 
S. Owens; cashier, A. P. Coles; assist- 
ant cashier, Wm. D. Owens. 


—The Trust Company of Georgia, of 
Atlanta, is one of the large and strong 
financial institutions of the South. Its 
capital is $500,000, surplus and profits 
$193,646, and deposits $544,000. Recently 
the company declared its twenty-third 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent., 
at the same time making a substantial 
addition to the undivided profits ac- 
count. 

This company owns 
Building—one of the fine 
ings of the South—and has 
every office. 

The officers of the ‘:rust Company of 
Georgia are: President, Ernest Wood- 
ruff; vice-presidents, J. Carroll Payne 
and George Winship; treasurer, Wm. 
S. McKemie; assistant treasurer, C. D. 
Hurt. 


the Equitable 
office build- 
rented 


—In 1906 there were seventy new 
banks chartered in Georgia, with a 
total capitalization of $2,647,500. In 
1905, eighty-five new banks were char- 
tered with a total capital of $2,475,000, 
while in 1904 there were only thirty- 
nine with a total capitalization of $975,- 
000. 


—The Bessemer (Ala.) State Bank 
reports an increase of over 100 per 
cent. in its deposits in the last year. 
On December 26 last the deposits were 
$123,656, compared with $94,523 on Nov- 
ember 12, 1906, and since December 
they have further increased to over 
$135,000. 

W. W. Hollingsworth is president, W. 
H. Porter, vice-president, and E. A. 
Shelfer, cashier. 


New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AN especially safe and 

desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest Will be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,850,000 
EE AR ASS: SOO, 
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A NEW BOOK OF NEWSPAPER 
ADS FOR BANKS 

Good copy for your newspaper space for 

one year, on either Checking or Savings 

accounts. A variety of type models. Onlyone 

book sold in a town. Price $1.50, postpaid, 


Cc. E. AURACHER, - Lisbon, lowa 





—The Boone County Deposit Bank of 
Burlington, Ky., established in 1886, 
has $30,000 capital and $38,000 surplus. 
This latter item has been accumulated 
‘by the bank in addition to paying $52,- 
500 in dividends. In its twenty-one 
years of existence this bank has never 
lost a_ cent. Deposits amounted to 
$127,752 on December 31 last. Officers 
of the bank are: President, D. Rouse; 
vice-president, N. E. Riddell; cashier, 
J. C. Revill. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—Brief mention was made in the 
January Magazine of the consolidation 
of the State Savings Bank and the 
People’s Savings Bank of Detroit into 
a new institution—the People’s State 
Bank, with $1,500,000 capital, $1,500,000 
surplus and _ $30,000,000 total assets. 
This consolidation became operative on 
January 7. 

Until the State Bank building can be 
remodelled to accommodate the busi- 
ness of both institutions, the present 
offices will be maintained. It is ex- 
pected that the alterations now in prog- 
ress will be finished about June 1, and 
the business of both banks will be 
transacted under one roof. 

A new branch office is being fitted up 
in the Washington Arcade, in which 
will be located the Women’s Depart- 
ment. When this new office is opened, 
the People’s State Bank will have five 
branches. 

Both the merged banks are old and 
prosperous institutions, and their union 
places the People’s State Bank among 
the very large and strong banks of the 
country. Already the deposits amount 
to $28,977,218. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Geo. H. Russel; vice-president 
and chairman of the board, M. W. 
O’Brien; vice-presidents, H. C. Potter, 
Jr., Geo. E. Lawson, R. S. Mason, F. 
A. Schulte; cashier, A. E. Wing; cash- 
ier savings department, H. P. Borg- 
man; manager credit department, R. W. 
Smylie; auditor, Frank W. Blair; as- 
sistant cashiers, R. E. Mason, J. R. 
Bodde. 


—W. W. Bowman of Topeka writes 
that the twentieth annual convention 
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of the Kansas Bankers’ Association 
will be held at Topeka May 20-22. 


—The First National Bank of Audu- 
bon, Iowa, has taken over the business 
of the Corn Exchange Bank of Audu- 
bon, the merger becoming effective 
February 4. The building of the Corn 
Exchange Bank was purchased by the 
First National, giving the latter a 
building and fixtures much better 
adapted to modern banking than it has 
heretofore had. 


—At the January meeting of the 
State Bank, Lake Forest, Ill., Elton G. 
Rice was elected a director in place of 
Alfred L. Baker, resigned. 

—Henry M. Zimmerman of Pontiac 
has been appointed State Commissioner 
of Banking for Michigan. 


—A prominent part of the equipment 
of the new building of the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank of Racine is the 
vaults and safe-deposit bexes, in the 
construction of which 245,000 pounds 
of iron and steel were used. The new 
home of the bank is described as a 
credit to the city—a remark which 
might justly be made of the bank it- 
self, which has been doing business for 
thirty-six years. It has $250,000 capital, 
$271,000 surplus and profits, and $2,090,- 
000 deposits. 


GEORGE WOODRUFF, 
President, First National Bank, Joliet, Il. 


—George Woodruff, president of the 
First National Bank of Joliet, Ill., is 
one of the youngest bank presidents: in 
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the country, being only twenty-five. He 
studied law and finance at the Univers- 
ity of Michigan and at Yale University, 
and later studied banking in London 
and Paris. Upon his return to this 
country Mr. Woodruff was admitted to 
the bar in the States of Connecticut 
and Illinois, but abandoned the law for 
his father’s profession—banking—being 
appointed in 1903 assistant cashier of 
the institution over which he now pre- 
sides. The following year he was pro- 
moted to the vice-presidency, and re- 
cently he was elected president. 

The First National was founded in 
1864 by George Woodruff, an ancestor 
of the present president, and was one 
of the first national banks organized. 
The bank has successfully passed 
through the financial depressions of 
forty years and has gained an enviable 
reputation. Its capital is $100,000; sur- 
plus and net profits, $161,168, and de- 
posits aggregate $1,117,877—an increase 
of about fifty per cent. in a little more 
than two years. 


—A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Pullman Loan and Savings 
Banks, of Chicago, has been called for 
April 2, to vote on increasing the capi- 
tal stock from $300,000 to $500,000. The 
new stock will be issued to sharehold- 
ers pro rata at par. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


—Announcement is 
Southern Trust Company of Los An- 
geles of removal to its new banking 
quarters at 114 West Fourth street, ad- 
joining the Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank. 


made by the 


—The First National Bank 
land, Cal., which has $300,000 capital 
and $133,606 surplus and profits, has 
had a very large increase in its deposits 
of late years. From March 11, 1905, to 
December 31, 1906, the deposits grew 
from $1,040,708 to $4,496,971. The bank’s 
four cardinal principles—consistent lib- 
erality, uniform courtesy, accuracy in 
detail, and promptness in execution— 
seem to have borne good fruit. 


of Oak- 


—The Fort Sutter National Bank, of 
Sacramento, was incorporated January 
17, 1905, and commenced business July 
1, 1905. The beginning was made in a 
small store-room. The record of this 
institution has been phenomenal. At 
the close of its second month’s busi- 
ness it had reached a point where its 
average daily earnings exceeded its av- 
erage daily expenses. For the fifteen 
months ending December 31, 1906, its 
average gain in deposits was one thou- 
sand dollars per day. For the first two 
weeks after it commenced business in 
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§2’-~Farm Mortgages-57 
Taken Back If Not As Represented 


All our loans on productive improved farms. 

For inspection we will send, upon request, 
mortgage in almost any sum to your own 
Bank or Trust Company. 

Fourteen years’ operations here show only 
one foreclosure and no losses. Present out- 
standings over $1,000,000.00. 


Your correspondence invited. 


OklahomaFarm Mortgage Go. 


Lee Office Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





its elegant new quarters, its gains in 
deposits were at the rate of ten thou- 
sand dollars per day. 

The new building is fitted up in a 
way that is calculated to attract and 
retain public confidence, and the man- 
agement is progressively conservative. 


—Messrs. John S. Cook & Co., bank- 
ers of Goldfield and Rhyolite, Nev., 
present a remarkably strong statement 
under date of December 31, 1906. Their 
capital is $250,000; surplus, $30,000; un- 
divided profits, $3,474, and deposits $5,- 
341,329. Their motto seems to be “Keep 
strong,’’ as they have in cash and sight 
exchange $3,295,623. The firm was es- 
tablished January 23, 1905. 


—The capital of the First National 
Bank of San Francisco is to be in- 
creased from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, and 
also to have at least $1,500,000 surplus. 

A trust company is to be organized 
by the bank, and a modern office build- 
ing erected. 


—Here are some of the things done 
by the American National Bank of San 
Francisco in 1906: Increased deposits 
541-3 per cent.; doubled the foreign 
exchange business; increased earnings; 
increased surplus $50,000; gained in the 
number of individual depositors, and 
improved the class of business; largely 


SIGNS 


FOR 


increased its list of correspondents, 
both foreign and domestic. 


—The First National Bank of Palo 
Alto is constructing a new building 
that is described as being particularly 
fine, both in design and in the materials 
used in its construction. The new 
building will be fitted up in the best 
manner, affording a suitable home for 
the bank’s large and growing business. 


—The California Bank Commissioner’s 
report shows a total of 129 savings 
banks in California on Dec. 31, 1906, an 
increase of six since August of last 
year. The assets of these institutions 
were increased $8,655,522 and the de- 
posits $12,212,771. Of this increase in 
deposits $2,212,771 has been added in 
the last three and one-half months. 


—During the past year the deposits 
of the Bank of Pacific Grove, Cal., have 
increased upwards of $175,000, and 
amounted to $301,723 on January 26 
last. This bank occupies its own build- 
ing, an _ attractive and substantial 
structure erected in 1904. 


—At the annual meeting of the Hum- 
boldt Savings Bank of San Francisco, 
held January 24, William H. Crocker, 
president of the Crocker National Bank 
of San Francisco, wus elected president 
to take the place made vacant by the 
death of Mr. W. S$. Keyes, which oc- 
curred last December. At the same 
meeting W. E. Palmer, cashier of the 
Humboldt Savings Bank, was elected a 
director. During the past year this 
bank has made an increase of twenty 
per cent. in its deposits, and gives fur- 
ther evidence of progress in the fact 
that it is erecting a new building for 
its occupancy. 


—The Union National Bank of San 
Luis Obispo, Cal., which began busi- 
ness in August, 1905, is putting up a 
two-story concrete building of classic 
design and fireproof throughout. The 
upper floor will be used for offices, the 
bank occupying the lower floor. The 
new building will be equipped through- 
out in modern style, including a double 
set of steel-lined vaults. This bank has 
already made very satisfactory prog- 
ress and it is expected that its busi- 
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ness will be largely increased with the 
better facilities it will have in the new 
building. The capital is $100,000, and 
its officers are: President, W. T. Sum- 
mers; vice-president, J. W. Smith; 
cashier, T. W. Dibblee. 


—On the site that it has occupied for 
the past forty years the Bank of San 
Jose, Cal., is erecting a five-story rein- 
forced concrete building. This site is 
at the corner of First and Santa Clara 
streets, which is regarded as one of the 
best business locations in the city. The 
bank is to occupy the ground floor and 
the upper stories will ‘be leased for of- 
fice purposes. The demand for accom- 
modations of this kind being very 
great. Everything in the bank’s new 
quarters will be in accordance wiu the 
best requirements of modern banking— 
enabling the bank to transact its grow- 
ing business with increased convenience 
to its customers and official staff. The 
eighty-second semi-annual statement 
of the bank, issued on January 2, 1907, 
showed total resources of $2,362,486. 


—On February 15 the title of the 
Berkeley (Cal.) Bank of Savings was 
changed to Berkeley Bank of Savings 
and Trust Company, and the paid-up 
capital increased from $50,000 to $300,- 
000. Besides doing a savings bank busi- 
ness, this institution is now prepared 
to perform all the functions of a trust 
company. Its officers remain as before, 
viz.: President, A. W. Naylor; cashier, 
F. L. Naylor; assistant cashier, C. S. 
Merrill. 


—The First National Bank of San 
Jose, Cal., has adopted an idea that 
perhaps could be used advantageously 
by other banks. It consists in placing 
a small brass sign at the window of 
each teller or officer, with his name 


F your client wants a good SPECU- 
LATION, with all the sureness of a 
bond investment, you cannot do 
better than recommend the stock 
of the AMERICAN TELEGRAPHONE 

CoMPANY. Write to the Sterling Deben- 
ture Corporation, 56 Wall St., New York, 
for their illustrated booklet No. 621. 


thereon. This will tend to prevent con- 
fusion and will obviate the embarrass- 
ment often experienced by customers in 
not knowing the name of the officer or 
employee with whom they are dealing. 
This bank has projected a new build- 
ing, to be erected on the premises now 
occupied by the bank, the growth of 
business having made the present quar- 
ters inadequate. 


"_-The Garden City Bank and Trust 
Company of San Jose has in course 
of construction at First and San Fer- 
nando streets, on a plot 68 by 73 feet, 
a building that will be seven stories 
and will be constructed of Colusa sand- 
stone, a native product. It is expected 
that the new building will be ready for 
occupancy by the bank about July 1. 
New furniture and burglar-proof vaults 
and modern safe-deposit boxes will be 
installed. 


—In the July, 1906, Bankers’ Direc- 
tory the deposits of the Central Sav- 
ings Bank of Santa Barbara, Cal., were 
given as $16,000 instead of $160,000. This 
regrettable mistake was due to a typo- 
graphical error. Since our July Direc- 
tory was published the deposits have 
very much increased, being now up- 
wards of $250,000. 





AN ATTRACTIVE CALENDAR. 


A calendar is something that is use- 
ful, and the one sent out by the West- 
ern Bank Note and Engraving Co. is 
also decidedly attractive—not in the or- 


dinary way—but it is an excellent sam- 
ple of the best style of engraving, such 
as is executed by this well-known com- 


pany. 


BUYING BONDS FOR REVENUE. 


Messrs. N. W. Halsey & Co., bank- 
ers, of New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco and Chicago, have issued a 
booklet, bearing the above title, which 
gives in a compact form much valuable 


information about determining the rev- 
enue-producing qualities of securities. 
A copy will be mailed, on application, 
to any one‘ interested. 


REPORTS PROSPEROUS BANKING CONDITIONS. 


—M. H. Russell Voorhees of Voorhees 
& Co., advertising specialists, 116 Nas- 
sau street, New York, is making a tour 
of the banks of the country in the in- 


terests of his firm, covering all the im- 
portant cities. Mr. Voorhees reports 
uniformly prosperous conditions among 
the banks. 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 

a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 

bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 

Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 

its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


Falls City National Bank, Falls City, 
Tex.; by Jno. G. Schulz, et al. 

First National Bank, Tahoka, Tex.; by 
oO. L. Slaton, et al. 

First National Bank, Kiefer, I. T.; by 
D. N. Fink, et al. 

First National Bank, Harvey, 
W. L. A. Wiedemann et al. 

People’s National Bank, Ellwood City, 
Pa.; by J. E. Van Gorder, et al. 

City National Bank, Duncan, I. T.; by 
W. P. Fowler, et al. 

City National Bank, Ridgefarm, IIl.; 
by Jno. W. Foster, et al. 

First National Bank, Johnstown, Colo.; 
by R. T. Ambrose, et al. 

Elk National Bank, Fayetteville, Tenn.; 
by Jno. H. Rees, et al, 

First National Bank, Laurium, Mich.; 
by M. E. O’Brien, et al. 

First National Bank, Harveysburg, O.; 
by W. A. Merritt, et al. 

Luzerne National Bank, Luzerne, Pa.; 
by H. C. Johnson, et al. 

First National Bank, Ackley, Ia.; by 
é. ©. ©... Laash, ot al. 

First National Bank, Downey, Cal.; by 
A. L. Darley, et al. 

First National Bank, 
by Jno. F. Sippel, et al. 
Anderson National Bank, Lawrence- 
burg, Ky.; by J. W. Gaines, et al. 
First National Bank, Sheridan, Oreg.; 
by S. L. Scroggin, et al. 

First National Bank, Lovelady, 
by W. W. West, et al. 

National Bank, Luther, 
L. Mantor, et al. 

First National Bank, Thomasville, N. 
C.; by A. H. Ragan, et al. 

Naples National Bank, Naples, 
by E. R. Greer, et al. 

National Copper Bank, New York, N. 
Y.; by J. D. Ryan, et al. 

First National Bank, Lynnville, Tenn.; 
by Jno. W. Fry, et al. 

First National Bank, Richfield, Pa.; by 
C. A. Meiser, et al. 

Ft. Harrison National Bank, 
Haute, Ind.; by J. Jump, et al. 


Ill.; by 


Sykesville, Md.; 


Tex.; 


Okla.; by E. 


Tex.; 


Terre 


Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; by Jno. C. Reed, et al. 
First National Bank, Manawa, Wis.; 

by J. B. Jensen, et al. 

Greenville National Exchange Bank, 
Greenville, Tex.; by W. A. Williams, 
et al. 

Brule National Bank, Chamberlain, S. 
D.; by W. H. Pratt, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Kearney, 
Neb.; by A. E. Waldron, et al. 

Fairmont National Bank, Fairmont, 
Minn.; by F. E. Wade, et al. 

First National Bank, Oblong, IIll.; by 
D. W. Odell, et al. 

Fillmore National Bank, Fillmore, II1.; 
by N. B. Allen, et al. 

First National Bank, Spartansburg, Pa.; 
by Jno. M. Webb, et al. 

Bankers’ National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kans.; by Jno. W. Breidenthal, et al. 

Gogebic National Bank, Ironwood, 
Mich.; by D. E. Sutherland, et al. 

First National Bank, Ely, Minn.; by 
S. R. Kirby, et al. 

Union National Bank, Scranton, 
by M. J. Martin, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Johnstown, 
Colo.; by W. E. Letford, et al. 

Windsor National Bank, Windsor, Colo.; 
by W. Staley, et al. 

City National Bank, Karnes City, Tex.; 
by Ed. Tewes, et al. 

Central National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo.; by J. D. Anderson, et al. 

First National Bank, Rotan, Tex.; by 
E. Rotan, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Midlothian, 
Tex.; by J. E. Sewell, et al. 

Rotan National Bank, Rotan, Tex.; by 
W. F. Martin, et al. 

First National Bank, Sunnyside, N. M.; 
by A. B. Harris, et al. 

First National Bank, LaLande, N. M.; 
by W. O. Oldham, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Rotan, Tex.; by J. B. Wilson, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Altamont, IIl.; by 
R. H. Osborne, et al. 

First National Bank, Bellevue, Tex.; by 
B. O. Smith, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Albia, Ia.; by 
L. S. Collins, et al. 

First National Bank, Blanchester, O.; 
by R. J. Rice, et al. 

Irving National Bank, Irving, Ill.; by 
W. M. Birry, et al. 


Pa.; 
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APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NA- 
TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


State Bank of Tupelo, I. T., into First 
National Bank. 

Sykesville Bank 
Sykesville, Md., 
tional Bank. . 

American Bank of Green City, Mo., into 
American National Bank. 

Commercial Bank of Shattuck, Okla., 
into National Bank. 

Tonkawa State Bank, Tonkawa, 
into Tonkawa National Bank. 

Dakota Bank and Trust Co., Aberdeen, 
S. D., into Dakota National Bank. 

Bank of Frederick, Frederick, S. D., 
into First National Bank. 

Farmers’ Exchange Bank of San Ber- 
nardino, into Farmers’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. 

Bank of Georgetown, Georgetown, 
into Georgetown National Bank. 

Bank of Buena Vista, Colo., into First 
National Bank. 

Security State Bank, Stanley, 
into First National Bank. 


of Carroll County, 
into Sykesville Na- 


Okla., 


Ky., 


NM. D., 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8517—First 
Pa.; capital, 
Fowler; Vice-Pres., 
Cashier, G. E. Dean. 

8518—People’s National Bank, Belton, 
Tex.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Thos. 
Yarrell; Vice-Pres., C. J. Jackson; 
Cashier, Thos. Yarrell, Jr.; Asst. 
Cashier, J. H. Bloomer. 

8519—City National Bank, Floresville, 
Tex.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. R. 
Wiseman; Vice-Pres., G. A. Monk- 
house; Asst. Cashier, R. A. Wise- 
man. 

8520—-Stockmen’s National Bank, Brush, 
Colo.; capital, $35,000; Pres., W. A. 
Cotton; Vice-Pres., E. Munn; Cash- 
ier, F. E. Cotton. 

8521—First National Bank, Gordon, 
Neb.; capital, $40,000; Pres., C. F. 
Coffee; Vice-Pres., T. M. Hunting- 
ton; Cashier, D. H. Griswold; Asst. 
Cashier, W. E. Brown. Conversion 
of Sheridan County Bank. 

8522—New Boston National Bank, New 
Boston, Tex.; capital, $30,000; Pres., 
J. Hubbard; Vice-Pres., C. P. Helms 
and J. H. Simms; Cashier, W. A. 
Lowery; Asst. Cashier, J. Williamson. 

8523—City National Bank, Staples, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. 
Dower; Vice-Pres. Wm. Dower; 
Cashier, E. E. Greeno; Asst. Cashier, 
Geo. E. Harris. Conversion of Citi- 
zens’ State Bank. 

8524—First National Bank, Stratford, 
I. T.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Leon 
Kahn; Cashier, C. S. Hudson. 
8525—First National Bank, Longton, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., I. W. 
Clark; Vice-Pres., Logan Antle; 


National Bank, Wyoming, 
$50,000; Pres., W. J. 
J. B. Schooley; 
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Cashier, R. J. Conneway; Asst. Cash- 
iers, O. Antle and Ethel M. Worley. 
Conversion of State Bank. 
8526—First National Bank, Hemphill, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. O. 
Toole; Vice-Pres., J. H. Synnott; 
Cashier, A. M. Jones. 

8527—First National Bank, Senoia, Ga.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. O. Benton; 
Vice-Pres., W. R. McCrary and B. 
P. Daniel; Cashier, W. R. Woodward. 

8528—First National Bank, Vale, Oreg.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. T. Mor- 
rison; Vice-Pres., J. E. Lawrence; 
Cashier, J. P. Dunaway. 

8529—-First National Bank, Viroqua, 
Wis.; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. P. 
Proctor; Vice-Pres., R. J. Rosenfeld 
and J. K. Schriener; Cashier, H. E. 
Packard; Asst. Cashier, W. S. Proc- 
tor. 

8530—Nevada National Bank, Tonopah, 
Nev.; capital, $100,000; Pres., M. L. 
Macdonald. 

8531—St. Lawrence County National 
Bank, Canton, N. Y.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. Spears; Vice-Pres., M. D. 
Packard; Cashier, S. D. Kimball; 
Asst. Cashier, C. S. Cook. Conver- 
sion of St. Lawrence County Bank. 

8532—National City Bank, Chicago, IIl.; 
capital, $1,500,000; Pres., D. R. For- 
gan; Vice-Pres., A. L. Baker; Cash- 
ier, H. E. Otte; Asst. Cashiers, L. H. 
Grimme and F. A. Crandall. 

8533—First National Bank, Polk, Neb.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. Wilson; 
Vice-Pres., Chas. Niermann; Cashier, 
Cc. C. McCune. 

8534—-First National Bank, Evanston, 
Wyo.; capital $50,000; Pres., J. E. 
Cosgriff; Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Pexton; 
Cashier, Chas. Stone; Asst. Cashier, 
Otto Arnold. 

8535—-First National Bank. Hawley, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Hy. 
James; Vice-Pres., Ed. S. Hughes; 
Cashier, E. W. Kidwell. 

8536—First National Bank, Jackson 
Center, O.; capital, $33,000; Pres., 
Shelby Baughman; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
A. Swickard; Second Vice-Pres., W. 
E. Dearbaugh; Cashier, F. Baugh- 
man; Asst. Cashier, F. M. Wilder- 
muth. 

8537—First National Bank, Medaryville, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M. Rob- 
inson; Vice-Pres., E. C. Williams; 
Cashier, C. H. Guild; Asst. Cashiers, 
J. E. Guild and S. M. Guild. 

8538—First National Bank, Thornton, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. E. 
Barron; Vice-Pres., W. W. Barnett. 
Cashier, J. E. Barnett. 

8539—First National Bank (conversion 
of Citizens’ Bank), Moore, Mont.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., M. L. Wood- 
man; Vice-Pres., Patrick Nihill; 

8540—First National Bank, Savanna, 
Tll.; capital, $50,000; Pres. F. M. 
Jenks; Vice-Pres., F. S. Greenleaf; 
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Cashier, C. K. Miles; Asst. Cashiers, 
F. Stedman and W. 8S. Wallace. 

8541—Alamosa National Bank, Alamosa, 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. Wal- 
brich; Vice-Pres., F. Groening and 
W. Staley; Cashier, W. H. Mallett. 

8542—American National Bank, Paris, 
Tex.; capital, $150,000; Pres. J. F. 
McReynolds; Vice-Pres., W. R. Wood; 
Cashier, W. T. Ridley. 

8548—First National Bank, Gage, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. L. Pryor; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Baker; Cashier, 
R. M. Sowers. Conversion of Bank 
of Gage. 

$544—First National Bank, South Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 
S. Dodge; Vice-Pres., Chas. Ewing; 
Cashier, G. W. Lawer. 
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8545—First National Bank, Iron River, 
Mich.; capital, $50,000; Pres. E. S. 
Coe; Vice-Pres., W. J. Richards; 
Cashier, A. J. Pohland: 

8546—Merchants and Planters’ National 
Bank, Mill Creek, I. T.; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., F. Penner; Vice-Pres., E. 
T. Cook; Second Vice-Pres., A. L. 
Cochran; Cashier, R. H. Cook; Asst. 
Cashier, C. W. Stewart. 

8547—St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, 
Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. W. 
Dickenson; Vice-Pres., J. E. Duff; 
Cashier, J. L. Jennings; Asst. Cash- 
ier, C. W. Banner. 

8548—First National Bank, Akron, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres, M. B. Hol- 
land; Vice-Pres., H. A. Gibson; Cash- 
ier, P. J. Mullin. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Ashford—Bank of Ashford; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., A. M. Grimsley; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Grimsley; Cashier, W. 
W. Cook; Asst. Cashier, F. A. Grims- 
ley. 

Tuscaloosa—Merchants’ Bank and Trust 
Co. (successor to National and Mut- 
ual Trust and Savings Co.); capital, 
$175,000; Pres., G. A. Seavey; Vice- 
Pres., T. W. Palmer and W. F. Fitts, 
Jr.; Cashier, G. Foster; Asst. Cashier, 
W. S. Wyman, Jr. 


ALASKA. 


Cleary—Bank of Cleary; Pres., Vice- 
Pres. and Cashier, 8S. A. Bonnifield. 


ARKANSAS. 


Columbus—Bank of Hempstead Co. 
(Branch); R. C. Stuart, Mngr. 

Decatur—State Bank of Decatur; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., G. Brusse; Vice- 
Pres., L. Rodyers; Sec. and Treas., 
E. N. Plank, Jr. 

Emerson—Southern Mercantile Co. ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. J. Walsch; 
Vice-Pres., W. A. Rushton; Sec. and 
Treas., L. Lee. 

Fourche—Perry Co. Bank; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., B. Faisst; Vice-Pres., E. 
E. Wilson; Cashier, L. L. Benedict. 

Lonoke—Lonoke Co. Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., O. J. Walls; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. G. Miller; Cashier, F. D. 
Bransford. 

Pettigrew—Citizens’ 
First Bank); capital, 
W. J. Ritchie; Vice-Pres., 
more; Cashier, C. C. Drake. 

Waldo—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, -$16,000; Pres., C. Clarke; 
Vice-Pres., C. H. Perry; Cashier, M. 
D. Clarke. 


10 


Bank (succeeded 
$10,000; Pres., 
E. Sisi- 


CALIFORNIA. 


Holtville—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., W. F. 
Holt; Vice-Pres., T. Vencill; Cashier, 
R. G. Webster. 

Nordhoff—Ojai State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. W. Ewing; Vice- 
Pres., A. Camarillo; Cashier, E. W. 
Carne. 


COLORADO. 


Haxtum—Bank of Haxtum; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., G. W. Gordon; Cashier, 
M. I. Eiscle. 

Ordway—Otero Co. Bank; capital, $1,- 
000,0008% Pres., A. F. Enyart; Vice- 
Pres., J. N. Beaty; Cashier, C. B. 
Wiggins. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—United States Savings 
Bank (successors to North Savings 
Bank); capital, $99,300; Pres., C. A. 
Douglas; Vice-Pres., M. A. Winber 
and J. L. Karrick; Cashier, J. C. 
Athey. 


FLORIDA. 


Chipley—People’s State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., D. J. Jones; Vice-Pres., 
A. D. Campbell; Cashier, L. D. Mc- 
Rae. 

Mulberry—Bank of Mulberry; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. N. Ripkin; Vice- 
Pres., P. B. Haynes; Cashier, W. P. 
Read. 

Perry—Taylor Co. Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. R. Battel; Vice-Pres., J. R. 
Kelly and J. T. Blair; Cashier, D. F. 
Blanton; Asst, Cashier, O. N. Wil- 
liams. 

Wauchula—Bank of Wauchula; Pres., 
A. G. Smith; Vice-Pres., N. E. Mitch- 
ell; Asst. Cashier, G. C. McWherter. 
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GEORGIA. 


Folkstown—Folkstown Bank (Branch of 
Liberty Bkg. Co., Ludowici); Mngr., 
_L. M. Mizell. 

Odessadale—Odessa Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. R. Atwater; Vice-Pres.. 
W. A. Glanton; Cashier, J. C. Har- 
man. 

Valdosta—Valdosta Clearing House; 
Pres., J. F. Lewis; Vice-Pres., B. P. 
Jones; Sec. and Treas., J. N. P. 
Nitch. 

IDAHO. 


Blackfoot—Idaho Title, Loan and Trust 
Co. (successor to T. R. Jones & Co.); 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. R. Jones; 
Vice--Pres., J. M. Stevens. 

St. Anthony—St. Anthony Bkg. and 
Trust Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres., C. 
€. Moore; Vice-Pres., D. Z. Mum- 
mert; Cashier, L. S. Borrows. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank (successor to N. W. Harris & 
Co.); capital, $1,250,000; Pres., N. W. 
Harris; Vice-Pres., A. G. Farr and 
A. W. Harris; Cashier, F. R. Elliott; 
Asst. Cashier, J. H. Vaill. 

Iola—Bank of Iola; capital $10,000; 
Pres., W. N. Rogers; Cashier, J. W. 
Vickrey. 

Meredosia—Meredosia State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. G. Berger; 
Vice-Pres., A. Butcher; Cashier, J. 
F. Brockhouse; Asst. Cashier, F. 
Deppe. 

Oregon—Oregon State Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. C. Seyster; Vice- 
Pres., G. M. McKenney; Cashier, C. 
M. Gale; Asst. Cashier, G. C. Hop- 
kins. 

Robinson—Farmers and Producers’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. E. 
Kessler; Vice-Pres., J. Olevin; Cash- 
ier, W. B. Kiteshew; Asst. Cashier, 
H. C. Brown. 

Wapello—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., W. R. 
Carle; Vice-Pres., J. M. Greene; 
Cashier, F. T. Greene. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Stratford—United States Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. C. Honaker; Cashier, 
I. F. Honaker. 


INDIANA. 


Angola—Angola Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., G. R. Wicki- 
vire; Vice-Pres., J. A. Woodhull; 
Treas., E. T. Dodge. 

Connersville—Central State Bank; cap- 
ital, $60,000; Pres., W. W. McFarlan; 
Vice-Pres., A. E. Borrows; Cashier, 
F. I. Borrows; Asst. Cashier, H. M. 
McFarlan. 


Kendallviiie—Kendallville Trust and 


Savings Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres, 
A. M. Jacobs; Vice-Pres., J. T. Stahl; 
Sec., E. A. Hirsch. 


IOWA. 


Calamus—Farmers’ Savings Bank; Cap- 
ital,. $16,000; Pres., C. Kuebler; Vice- 
Pres., A. Wendell; Cashier, Jno. F. 
Mueller. 

David—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Geo. Grossman; 
Vice-Pres., J. R. Bymes; Cashier, G. 
R. Hammond; Asst. Cashier, E. M. 
McLaughlin. 

Mitchell—Mitchell Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Exchange Bank); capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. C. Prime; Vice- 
Pres., H. Indra; Cashier, C. A. Ran- 
dall. 

Redfield—State Bank of Redfield (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Redfield); capital, 
$2,500; Pres., S. M. Holmes; Vice- 
Pres., C. H. Tanner; Cashier, G. W. 
Curtis; Asst. Cashier, G. W. Curtis, 
Jr. 

Shell Rock—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. A. Goodham; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Hutchins; Cashier, 
M. F. Greer. 

Waterloo—Citizens’ Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., W. R. Jameson; 
Vice-Pres., F. F. McElhinney; Cash- 
ier, F. C. Braniger. 


KANSAS. 


Bronson—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$32,000; Pres., L. Purdom; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Miles; Cashier, J. T. Lardner; 
Asst. Cashier, J. W. Purdom. 

Halstead—Farmers’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., E. H. Kliemer; 
Vice-Pres., D. Langenwalter; Cashier, 
J. C. Low. 

Junction City—Home State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., F. L. Durland; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Clemons; Cashier, 
H. G. West. 

Kackley—State Bank of Kackley; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres. F. J. Atwood; 
Vice-Pres., E. C. W. Luther; Cashier, 
A. Johnson; Asst. Cashier, W. E. 
Carnahan. 

Monument—Logan County State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. F. Tallman; 
Vice-Pres., G. E. Stretch; Cashier, J. 
A. McLouth. 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea—Berea Bank and Trust Co. (suc- 
cessor to Berea Banking Co.); capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. J. Moore; Vice- 
Pres., P. Cornelius; Cashier, W. H. 
Porter; Asst. Cashier, F. M. Liven- 
good. 

Cane Valley—Farmers’ Bank;: capital, 
$7,500; Pres., S. G. Banks; Vice-Pres., 
F. P. Rice; Cashier, O. W. McAllister. 
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Georgetown—Scott County Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., D. McMillan; Vice- 
Pres., A. C. Cook; Cashier, J. R. 
Palmer. 

Morehead—People’s Bank of Morehead: 
capital, $12,950; Pres., F. P. Webster; 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Clayton; Cashier, 
D. B. Candill. 

Willisburg—Central Bank of Willisburg; 
capital, $7,500; Pres., W. W. Hyatt; 
Vice-Pres., T. J. Miller; Cashier, E. 
W. Smith; Asst. Cashier, J. H. Kars- 
ner. 


LOUISIANA. 


Dubach—Dubach State Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., S. S. Tatum; Vice- 
Pres., T. B. Colvin; Cashier, R. W. 
Henry. ; 

Franklin—St. Mary Bank and Trust 
Co. (successor to St. Mary Bank); 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. McKevall; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Foster; Cashier, R. 
E. O’Niell. 


MICHIGAN. 


Alpena—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., W. <A. Comstock; 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Taber; Cashier, 
W. A. Ballou. 

Detroit—Fairview Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pres., S. W. Webber; 
Vice-Pres., W. E. Moss; Cashier, W. 
J. Hayes. 

Grandville—State Bank; capital, 
000%; Pres., D. M. Jenison; 
Pres., A. J. Slaght; Cashier, 
McElwee. 

Harrison—State Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to L. Saviers & Co.); capital, 
$20,000; Pres., L. Saviers; Vice-Pres., 
W. H. Wilson and F. Weatherhead; 
Cashier, C. R. Giddings. 

Hopkins—Hopkins State Bank (succes- 
sor to Exchange Bank); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., O. B. Kidder; Vice-Pres., 
C. H. Furber; Cashier, R. C. Furber. 

Lake City—Lake City Bank; Pres., A. 
E. Sleeper; Vice-Pres., James Bald- 
win; Cashier, F. D. McGregor. 

Orion—Citizens’ State Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., F. Thurston; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Fox; Cashier, L. 
M. Carleton. 

Posen—McColl, Learmont & Co.; Pres., 
J. McColl; Vice-Pres., W. H. Ennest; 
Asst. Cashier, May Ennest. 


$20,- 
Vice- 
. & 


MINNESOTA. 


Dovray—Bank of Dovray; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Pearson; Vice-Pres., 
J. Johnson; Cashier, A. E. Nordvold. 

Louisburg—Louisburg State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., P. G. Jacobson; 
Vice-Pres., O. Anderson; Cashier, L. 
M. Larson. ° 

Roscoe—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. Muggli; Vice-Pres., T. 
Sauer; Cashier, P. Roeder. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Richton—Bank of Richton; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., B. Stevens; Vice-Pres., 
P. M. Anderson; Cashier, W. H. 
Grace. 


MISSOURI. 


Bell City—Bank of Bell City; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. Kirby; Vice-Pres., 
J. L. Wallace; Cashier, A. L. Biffle. 

Levasy—Bank of Levasy; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., S. H. Chiles; Vice-Pres., 
H. Bickel; Cashier, F. C. Hand. 


NEVADA. 


Blair—State Bank and Trust Co. of 
Carson City (Branch); Mngr., F. A. 
Seymour. 

Fairview—Nevada Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., L. BE. C. Hinck- 
ey; Cashier, V. B. Leonard. 

Reno—Nye & Ormsby Co. 
F. B. Spriggs, Mngr. 

Wonder—Wonder Bank and Trust Co. 
(successor to First Bank of Wonder); 
capital, $35,000; Pres., Jno. Hannan; 
Vice-Pres., T. W. Wampler; Cashier, 
R. Prentice. 


(Branch); 


NEW YORK. 


Lockport—Lockport Trust Co.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., J. Wood; Cashier, W. 
Richmond. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
capital, 


Vice- 
W. B. 


Belmont—Bank of Belmont; 
$10,000; Pres., R. L. Stowe; 
Pres., L. L. Jenkins; Cashier, 
Puett. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Coal Harbor—Northwestern State Bank 
(successor to Citizens’ State Bank); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. S. Johnson; 
Vice-Pres., K. Kjelstrup; Cashier, C. 
A. Fuglie. 

East Grand Forks—First State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. J. Lofgren; 
Vice-Pres., O. M. Hatcher; Cashier, 
N. J. Nelson. 

Glen Ullen—Glen Ullen State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., P. B. Wick- 
ham; Vice-Pres., H. H. Wickham; 
Cashier, C. Waechter; Asst. Cashiers, 
O. H. Kuhl and A. B. Hageman. 

Williston—Williston State Bank; capi- 
tal, ¢./,000; Pres., T. O’Hougen; Vice- 
Pres., L. W. Toftner; Cashier, T. 
O. Hougen; Asst. Cashier, A. Hougen. 

Zeeland—Zeeland State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. C. Hammond; Vice- 
Pres., J: J. Giedt; Cashier, J. M. 
Hammond. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati—Liberty Savings and Bank- 
ing Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. H. 
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Ballman; Vice-Pres., J. G. Moorman; 
Cashier, Geo. Winter. 

Cleveland—Reserve Trust Co.; capital, 
$300,000; Pres., A. Graham; Vice- 
Pres., T. J. Moffett; Sec. and Treas., 
W. N. Perrin. 

Oak Hill—Citizens’ Savings and Trust 
Co. (Branch of Bank at Jackson, O.); 
Mner., E. E. Morgan. 

Toledo—Continental Trust and Savings 
Bank (successor to Lucas Co. Sav- 
ings Bank Co.); capital $200,000; 
Pres., E. T. Affieck and L. S. Baum 
Gardner; Vice¢Pres., W. W. Morri- 
son and J. Squires; Sec., J. E. Gard- 
ner; Treas., E. F. Rawley. 


OREGON. 


Falls City—Bank of Falls City; Pres., 
R. E. Williams; Cashier, W. Wil- 
liams. 

Hood River—Hood River Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. 
H. Moore; Vice-Pres., J. H. Osborne; 
Cashier, R. W. Pratt. 

Portland—Commercial Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. W. Bates; 
Cashier, J. S. Birrel. 

Sellwood—Bank of Sellwood; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., P. Hume; Vice-Pres., 
D. M. Donough; Cashier, C. A. Hume. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Avon—Avon German Bank (successor 
to German Bank); capital, $55,000; 
Pres., J. T. Campbell; Vice-Pres., J. 
C. Greenfield; Cashier, B. Brandt; 
Asst. Cashier, J. O. Smith. 

Forestburg—Forestburg State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., B. H. Millard; 
Vice-Pres., B. Heidt; Cashier, E. R. 
Judy. 

Ramona—People’s State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Jno. Madden; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. E. Cochrane and M. F. 
Berther. 

Wetonka—State Bank of Wetonka; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., F. W. Boett- 
cher; Cashier, W. F. Brearton. 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens—Athens Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Jno. W. Bay- 
less; Vice-Pres., D. M. Owen; Cash- 
ier, E. H. Smith. 

Rossville—Avenue Bank and Trust Co. 
(Branch); Mnegr., A. L. Kirkpatrick. 


TEXAS. 


Barstow—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., G. W. Dyer; Vice- 
Pres., R. D. Gage and T. B. Ander- 
son; Cashier, J. E. Starley; Asst. 
Cashier, O. D. Peters. 

Brookshire—Waller Co. State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. M. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., J. Caprielion; Cashier, W. 
D. Mills, 
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Bruceville—Bruceville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., G. E. Kinclennon; 
Vice-Pres., H. H. Longford; Cashier, 
E. Mixson. 

Corsicana—First State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. A. Thompson; Vice- 
Pres., G. J. Heflin; Cashier, R. B. 
Caldwell; Asst. Cashier, F. H. Simp- 
son. 

Grapeland—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., G. E. 
Darsey; Vice-Pres., J. J. Brooks; 
Cashier, S. E. Miller. 

Groom—Bank of Groom; Pres., J. W. 
Knorpp; Cashier, E. S. Blasdel. 

Hempstead—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $16,000,000; Pres., L. L. Mahon; 
Vice-Pres., M. Schwarz; Cashier, R. 
F. Butts; Asst. Cashier, A. G. Thomp- 
kins. 

Loraine—W. L. Edmondson & Co.; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, W. L. Edmondson; Asst. 
Cashier, J. M. Perry. 

Rusk—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. T. 
Norman; Vice-Pres., J. F. Mallard; 
Cashier, A. Ford. 

Sinton—Sinton State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. F. Green; Vice- 
Pres., D. Oden; Cashier, G. D. Mc- 
Gloim; Asst. Cashier, H. M. Holden. 

Willis—Willis State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. M. Carson; Vice-Pres., 
S. A. Crawford; Cashier, Wm. White. 

Winona—Winona Exchange Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., R. F. Butler; 
Cashier, J. T. McClemg. 


VERMONT. 


Brattleboro—Brattleboro Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., A, B. Clapp; 
Vice-Pres., O. M. Lawton; Treas., 
Cc. A. Boyden and J. R. Ryder. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fork Union—Fluvanna County Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., T. K. Sands; 
Vice-Pres., B. A. Burgess; Cashier, 
W. L. Foy. 

Palmyra—Bank of Fluvanna; Pres., B. 
R. Cowherd; Vice-Pres., P. Pettit; 
Cashier, D. M. Shepherd. 


WASHINGTON. 


Ballard—Union Savings and Trust Co. 
(Branch); Mngr., C. W. Casler. 

Roslyn—Cleelum State Bank (Branch); 
Mngr., D. G. Bing. 

Spokane—Land Title Savings Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. S. Kalb; 
Vice-Pres., A. M. Riley; Cashier, W. 
H. Mariner; Asst. Cashier, G. H. 
Schaefer. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston—Capital City Bank; capital, 
$250,000; Pres., E. Smith; Vice-Pres., 
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L. U. LaFollette; Cashier, J. D. Fos- 
ter, Jr. 
CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Chilliwack—Bank of Montreal; 
E. Dutrie. 


Mngr., 


ONTARIO. 


Cobourg—Metropolitan Bank; Mngr., T. 
S. Chatterton. 
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Colborne—Bank of Toronto; Mngr., D. 
Coulson. 

Englehart—Sovereign Bank; Mner., J. 
D. Tipton. 


QUEBEC. 


Marieville—Eastern Bank; 


Mner., J. H. Doak. 


Townships 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston—First National Bank; H. A. 
Young, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. 
Goodwin; A. J. Goodwin, Cashier, in 
place of H. A. Young. 

Birmingham—Alabama Penny Savings 
and Loan Bank; W. G. Mason, Vice- 
Pres. 

Guntersville—Bank of Guntersville; W. 
M. Baker, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Jacksonville—Tredegar National Bank; 
H. H. Montgomery, Asst. Cashier. 

Montgomery—Fourth National Bank; 
W. H. Hubbard, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. W. Black; A. J. Jones, Cashier, 
in place of W. H. Hubbard. 

Thomasville—First National Bank; J. 
G. Cunninghame, Cashier, in place of 
J. S. Henson; J. H. Roan, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

ARIZONA. 


Clifton—First National Bank; H. Hill, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. N. Porter. 

Tempe—Tempe National Bank; J. F. 
Peck, Asst. Cashier. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City—Desha Co. 
Trust Co.; J. Bernhardt, 
Treas. 

Fort Smith—American National Bank; 
E. M. Dickenson, Asst. Cashier. 

Hot Springs—Arkansas National Bank; 
C. W. O’Bryan, Cashier, in place of 
¥. N.- Ris. 

Leslie—Farmers’ Bank; 
creased to $25,000. 

Little Rock—People’s Bank; J. R. Neff, 
Pres.; J. W. Freeman, Vice-Pres.; 
W. C. Davis, Cashier; E. B. Hinch- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 

Marshall—Marshall Bank; 
creased to $25,000. 

Rison—Bank of Rison; capital increased 
to $15,000. 

Texarkana—State Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital reported increased to 
$500,000. 

Thornton—Bank of Thornton; 
Ribenack, Vice-Pres.; 
Cashier. 

Waldron—First National Bank; M. A. 
Williams, Pres., in place of R. P. 
Harris; I. S. Simmons, Vice-Pres., in 
place of T. J. Smith. 


Bank and 
Sec. and 


capital in- 


capital in- 


W. C. 
B. Brynteson, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda—Citizens’ Bank; J. K. Lynch, 
Pres., in place of G. A. Moore. 

Colton—First National Bank; R. D. 
Bailey, Asst. Cashier. 

Covina—First National 
Holliday, Pres., 
Hellman. 

Long Beach—First National Bank; C. 
L. Heartwell, Vice-Pres.; W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Cashier, in place of C, L. Heart- 
well. 

Los Angeles—National Bank of Cali- 
fornia; R. I. Rogers, Cashier, in place 
of W. D. Woolwine; W. D. Woolwine, 
Vice-Pres. 

Monrovia—First National Bank; H. 8. 
McKee, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. 
Sartori. 

Nevada City—Citizens’ Bank of Nevada 
City; capital increased to $100,000. 
Oakland—Union National Bank; C. E. 
Palmer, Pres., in place of Thos. 
Prather; J. D. Brown, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. F. Adams; W. W. Crane, 
Cashier, in place of C. E. Palmer; 

Edw. H. Geary, Asst. Cashier. 

Oroville—Bank of Rideout, Smith & Co.; 
capital increased to $150,000. 

Pasadena—First National Bank; A. E. 
Edwards, Cashier, in place of R. I. 
Rogers; H. A. Doty, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. E. Edwards. 

Riverside—First National Bank; J. A. 
Simms, Vice-Pres., in place of C. E. 
Rumsey; no Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. G. Fraser. 

San Francisco—Mutual Savings Bank; 
J. A. Hooper and J. K. Moffitt, Vice- 
Pres.—State Savings and Commercial 
Bank; C. H. Phillips, Cashier.— 
Western National Bank; J. K. Prior, 
Jr., Vice-Pres. 

St. Helena—Carver National Bank; Jno. 
R. Rutherford, Vice-Pres., in place of 
G. L. Pratt. 


Bank; W. H. 
in place of H. W. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs—El Paso National 
Bank; O. L. Godfrey, Asst. Cashier. 
Denver—Colorado National Bank; G. B. 
Berger, Vice-Pres.; Wm. B. Berger, 
Cashier, in place of G. B. Berger. 
Eaton—First National Bank; C. J. 

Stockfleth, Asst. Cashier. 
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Greeley—Greeley National Bank; C. H. 
Wheeler, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
C. Watson; C. T. Neill, Cashier, in 
place of C. H. Wheeler; L. B. Carrel, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of C. T. Neill. 

Idaho Springs—First National Bank; 
Jno. J. Sherwin, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. J. Elliott. 

Las Animas—First National Bank; Jno. 

W. Moore, Cashier, in place of W. C 

Love. 


Leadville—American National Bank; H.— 


D. Leonard, Cashier, in place of G 
W. Goodell; C. F. Washburn, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of H. D. Leonard— 
Carbonate National Bank; Chas. 
Cavender, Vice-Pres.; J. R. C. Tyler, 
Cashier, in place of F. K. Porter. 

Montrose—First National Bank; Jno. L. 
Stivers, Second Asst. Cashier. 

Telluride—Bank of Telluride; C. D. 
Waggoner, Cashier, in place of J. L. 
Brown, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Canaan—Canaan National 
Canfield, Vice-Pres. 

Hartford—First National Bank; E. F. 
Harrington, Asst. Cashier. 

Middletown—Columbis Trust Co.; O. 
E. Stoddard, Pres.; C. W. Dickerson, 


Bank; W. 


Vice-Pres.; H. C. Holmes, Second 
Vice-Pres.; C. B. Leach, Sec. and 
Treas. 

New Britain—New Britain Savings 


Bank; W. F. Walker, Treas., reported 
embezzler. 

New London—New London City Na- 
_tional Bank; W. H. Rowe, Second 
Vice-Pres.; F. E. Barker, Cashier, in 
place of W. H. Rowe. 

Norwalk—City National Bank; W. Bod- 
well, Cashier, in place of F. H. Row- 
an; no Asst. Cashier in place of W. 
Bodwell. 

Stanford—First National Bank; A. R. 
Turkington, Pres., deceased. 

Westport—First National Bank; C. P. 
Harris, Asst. Cashier. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—National Bank; C. F. 
Norment, Pres., in place of C. A. 
James; C. W. Howard, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. C. Norris; no Cashier in 
place of C. E. White; J. F. White, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of R. E. White. 
—Riggs National Bank; Wm. Flather 
and A. T. Brice, Vice-Pres.;. H. H. 
Flather, Cashier, in place of A. T. 
Brice; J. Evans, Jr., Asst. Cashier, 
in place of H. H. Flather.—Traders’ 
National Bank; C. J. Rixey, Pres., in 
place of G. C. Henning; A. G. Plant, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. J. Rixey. 


FLORIDA. 


Live Oak—First National Bank; C. E. 
Baker, Asst. Cashier. 
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Miami—First National Bank; W. H. 
Spitzer, Pres., in place of E. M. 
Brelsford; H. McCown, Asst. Cashier. 
Sanford—First National Bank; B. F. 
Whitner. Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
Tampa—First National Bank; W. R. 
Beckwith, Asst. Cashier. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta—Third National Bank; J. A. 
McCord, Vice-Pres.; T. C. Erwin, 
Cashier, in place of J. A. McCord. 
Barnesville—First National Bank; A. 
Peacock, Pres., in place of L. O. 
Benton. 

Brunswick—National Bank; A. Fendig, 
Vice-Pres. 

Claxton—Claxton Bank; J. B. Brewton, 
Cashier. 
Columbus—Third National 
H. Young, Asst. Cashier. 
Blberton—Elberton Loan and Savings 
Bank; capital increased to $75,000. 
&riffin—Newton Banking Co.; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

Jackson—First National 


Bank; W. 


Bank; E. C. 


Paine, Cashier, in place of R. P. 
Newton. 

Marshallville—M. S. Ware, succeeded 
by Citizens’ Bank. 

Newnan—Coweta National Bank; F. 


McSwain, Cashier, in place of N. L. 
North; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
F. McSwain. 

Savannah—Savannah Trust Co.; W. V. 
Davis, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
J. Baldwin, resigned; Jno. H. Straus, 
Sec’y and Treas. 

Thomasville — Thomasville National 
Bank; W. H. Rockwell, Pres., in place 
of M. R. Mallette; M. R. Mallett, Vice- 
Pres.; A. T. MacIntyre, Cashier, in 
place of W. H. Rockwell. 

Toombsboro—Wilkinson County Bank; 
Geo. C. Daniel, Cashier, in place of 
Cc. B. Smith, resigned. 


IDAHO. 


Boise—First National Bank; C. Moore, 
Vice-Pres. 

Caldwell—First National Bank; J. E. 
Cosgriff, Pres., in place of H. Sebree. 

Pocatello—First National Bank; W. D. 
Service, Cashier, in place of W. G. 
Cruse; H. E. Wasley, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of W. D. Service. 


ILLINOIS. 


Abingdon—First National Bank; 0. 
Latimer, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Main; J. A. Reynolds, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. F. Latimer; G. A. Shipp- 
lett, Cashier, in place of O. Latimer; 
H. L. Haynes, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of G. A. Shipplett. 

Albany—First National 
Senior, Vice-Pres., 
Woodburn, deceased. 


Bank; H. R. 
in place of M. 
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Arthur—First National Bank; J. E. 
Morris, Pres., in place of F. Matters; 
S. A. Vradenburg, Cashier, in place 
of J. E. Morris. 

Bloomington—State National Bank; R. 
Graff, Vice-Pres., in place of R. F. 
Evans; W. L. Moore, Asst. Cashier. 

Byron—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
A. T. Roberts, Pres. 

Cambridge—First National Bank; H. 
White, Vice-Pres., in place of F. G. 
Welton, deceased; B. Hadley, Cash- 
ier, in place of H. White; C. H. Coll, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of B. Hadley. 

Capron—Capron Bank; B. EF. Cornwall, 
Pres., deceased. 

Carbondale—First National Bank; J. E. 
Mitchell, Asst. Cashier. 

Carlyle—First National 
Schlafly, Asst. Cashier, 
E. F. Ackermann. 

Carmi—First National Bank; T. W. 
Hall, Pres., in place of J. A. Miller; 
W. G. Boyer, Cashier, in place of T. 
W. Hall. 

Chicago—Bankers’ National Bank; Robt. 
M. Wells, Vice-Pres.—Chicago City 
Bank; Chas. S. Brown, Cashier, de- 
ceased.—Continental National Bank; 
F. H. Elmore, W. Hattery and J. R. 
Washburn, Asst. Cashiers.—Drovers’ 
Trust and Savings Bank; Wm. A. 
Tilden, Pres.—First National Bank; 
F. O. Wetmore, Vice-Pres., in place 
of D. R. Forgan; Aug. Blum, Vice- 
Pres.; C. N. Gillette, Cashier, in place 
of F. O. Wetmore.—Hibernian Bank- 
ing Association; J. A. Rigdon and J. 
P. Murphy, Asst. Cashiers. 

Clinton—DeWitt Co. National Bank; G. 
K. Ingham, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Wm. Metzger. 

Collinsville—First National Bank; Wm. 
F. Niehans, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. G. Burroughs. 

Danville—Danville National 
P. Craig, Asst. Cashier, 
J. Foster. 

Edwardsville—First National Bank; G. 
W. Meyer, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
P. Keshmer. 

Effingham—First National Bank; C. L. 
Nolte, Asst. Cashier, in place of B. 
G. Ensign. 

Farmer City—Old First National Bank; 
E. C. Swigart, Pres., in place of J. 
Swigart. 

Grayville—First National Bank; W. W. 
Gray, Pres., in place of H. Gray; E. 
J. Briswalter, Vice-Pres.; H. C. 
Perry, Cashier, in place of W. W. 
Gray. 

Henry—First National Bank; J. O. Hill, 
Vice-Pres., in place of R. D. Clarke. 

Jacksonville — Jacksonville National 
Bank; H. J. Rodgers, Vice-Pres.; W. 
G. Goebel, Asst. Cashier. 

Kankakee—City National Bank; F. M. 
Lockwood, Asst. Cashier. 

Kewanee—Kewanee National Bank; E. 
J. Faull, Asst. Cashier, in place of 


Bank; H. J. 
in place of 
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in place of 
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E. S. Kellogg.—Union National Bank; 
N. W. Tibbetts, Vice-Pres., in place 
of H. L. Kellogg. 

Kirkwood—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of G. S. Tubbs. 

LaSalle—LaSalle National Bank; W. B. 
Hummer, Pres., in place of C. C. 
Slaughter. 

Lincoln — German-American National 
Bank; L. C. Schwerdtfeger, Viice- 
Pres.; J. A. Tabke, Cashier, in place 
of L. C. Schwerdtfeger; F. W. Lon- 
gan, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Tabke. 

Litchfield—First National Bank; J. R. 
Miller, Asst. Cashier. 

Mendota—Mendota National Bank; B. J. 
Feik, Cashier, in place of G. D. 
Tower; L. F. Knauer, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of B. J. Feik. 

Monmouth—National Bank; W. K. 
Stewart, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
H. Frantz. 

Morris—First National Bank; Geo. Mc- 
Cambridge, Cashier, in place of R. J. 
McGrath; R. S. Cunnea, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of Geo. McCambridge. 

Mt. Pulaski—First National Bank; 
Robt. Aitchison, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. H. Lucas; Geo.. Rupp, Cashier, 
in place of R. Aitchison; R. D. Aitch- 
ison, Asst. Cashier, in place of Geo. 
Rupp. 

National Stock Yards—Stock Yards 
Bank; N. Chesney, Pres. 

Oakland—Oakland National Bank; S. 
Cc. Pemberton, Vice-Pres., in place of 
L. J. Norton. 

Olney—First National Bank; J. T. 
Ratcliffe, Cashier, in place of R. N. 
Stotler, deceased; Nellie Levering, 
Asst. Cashier. ; 

Paxton—First National 
Shaw, Asst. Cashier. 

Peoria—Central National Bank; W. R. 
Cation, Asst. Cashier—Commercial 
German National Bank; Jno. Finley, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Green- 
hut.—Merchants’ National Bank; F. 
H. Smith, Second Vice-Pres. 

Pontiac—National Bank of Pontiac; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of S. E. 
Holtzman, deceased. 

Princeton—Citizens’ National 
Mary C. Ferris, Asst. Cashier. 

Quincy—Quincy National Bank; W. T. 
Duker, Pres., in place of Louis Wolf; 
G. G. Arends, Vice-Pres., in place of 
S. Duker; J. L. Duker, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of G. G. Arends. 

Robinson—First National Bank; C. S. 
Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of W. C. 
Jones; E. E. Lindsay, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. S. Jones. 

Shelbyville—First National Bank; W. 8S. 
Middlesworth, Pres., in place of H. 
M. Scarborough; J. C. Westervelt, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. Middles- 
worth. 

Springfield—Farmers’ National 
Geo. E. Keys, Asst. Cashier. 
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St. Anne—First National Bank; A. C. 
Schriepe, Vice-Pres. 

Tremont—First National Bank; Geo. E. 
Bird, Vice-Pres., in place of Edw. 
Pratt. 

Urbana—First National Bank; A. F. 
Fay, Pres., in place of F. M. Wright; 
C. W. Rolfe, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. F. Fay; G. W. Webber, Cashier, 
in place of R. H. Griffin. 

Vandalia—First National Bank; C. G. 
Sonnemann, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. M. Farmer; J. E. Easterday, Asst. 
Cashier. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson—National Exchange Bank; G. 
S. Parker, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. W. Sansberry. 

Aurora—Aurora National Bank; H. P. 
Spaeth, Pres., in place of R. Maybin; 
P. Orr, Vice-Pres., in place of H. P. 
Spaeth. 

Bloomington—First National Bank; L. 
V. Buskirk, Pres., in place of P. K. 
Buskirk; P. K. Buskirk, Vice-Pres., 
in place of L. V. Buskirk. 

Boswell — First National Bank; H. 
Bright, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 8. 
Lawson, deceased. 

Brazil—Riddell National Bank; C. F. 
Riddell, Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Morgan; A. O. Scharff, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. F. Riddell. 

Crawfordsville—Citizens National Bank; 
W. K. Martin and W. W. Washburn, 
Vice-Pres. 

Fort Wayne—Straus Bank; C. R. Wil- 
son, Cashier, in place of M. C. Meyer. 

Fowler—First National Bank; Geo. A. 
Matthews, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
H. Gray. 

Frankfort—First National Bank; R. M. 
Heavilon, Asst. Cashier. 

Greensburg—Third National Bank; G. 
W. Adams, Asst. Cashier. 

Huntingsburg—People’s State Bank; 
Chas. Behrens, Cashier, reported em- 
bezzler. 

Indianapolis—American National Bank; 
E. Woollen, Vice-Pres.; C. W. Mine- 
singer and B. C. Downey, Asst. Cash- 
iers.—Indiana National Bank; EH. D. 
Moore, Asst. Cashier. 

Kokomo—Citizens’ National Bank; R. 
B. Scherer, Asst. Cashier. 

Michigan City—First National Bank; 
Geo. P. Rogers, First Vice-Pres., in 
place of N. P. Rogers, deceased. 

Mishawaka—First National Bank; F. 
A. Partridge, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. H. Fulmer, Jr. 

Muncie—Union National Bank; W. W. 
Skirk, Vice-Pres., in place of C. F. 
Koontze. 

Peru—First National Bank; M. A. Ed- 
wards, Asst. Cashier. 

Princeton—People’s National Bank; 
Robt. N. Parrett, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Jno. Sipp. 
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Shelbyville—Farmers’ National Bank; 
J. H. Akers, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. Joseph. 

Sheridan—Farmers’ National Bank; A. 
W. L. Newcomer, Pres., in»place of 
J. C. Newby; J. C. Newby, Second 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. W. L. 
Newcomer. 

South Bend—Merchants’ National Bank; 
F. P. Bellinger, Pres., in place of 
J. M. De Rhodes. 

Valparaiso—Farmers’ National Bank; 
W. H. Gardner, Pres., in place of J. 
Gardner; P. W. Clifford, Vice-Pres.; 
E. J. Gardner, Cashier, in place of 
W. H. Gardner; A. N. Worstell, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of E. J. Gardner.— 
Valparaiso National Bank; T. L. Ap- 
plegate, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. 
L. Dickson. 

Vernon—First National Bank; Jno. 
Wenzel, Pres., in place of J. H. Ab- 
bett; E. H. Johnson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. H. Trapp. 

Vincennes—Second National Bank; R. 
BE. Purcell, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Robinson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ada—First National Bank; C. H. Rives, 
Vice-Pres. 

Bosswell—Bosswell National Bank; J. 
N. King, Cashier, in place of T. H. 
Bayless. 

Comanche—First National Bank; E. M. 
Ralls, Cashier, in place of E. H. 
Andruss. 

Davis—First National Bank; C. E. 
Royer, Pres., in place of Mat. Wolf. 
Durant—First National Bank; F. D. 

Neely, Asst. Cashier. 

Marlow—First National Bank; R. T. 
Lyle, Pres., in place of J. D. Sugg; 
R. D. Benson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. J. Adkins; Geo. D. Brown, Vice- 
Pres. 

Muskogee—Commercial National Bank; 
D. N. Fink, Vice-Pres.; E. D. Swee- 
ney, Cashier, in place of D. N. Fink; 
G. T. Thompson, Jr., Asst. Cashier, 
in place of E. D. Sweeney.—First Na- 
tional Bank; no cashier in place of 
B. A. Randle; E. E. Million, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Okmulgee—First National Bank; F. E. 
Dietrich, Pres., in place of Geo. Mc- 
Lagan; W. C. McAdoo, Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. A. Saunders; A. F. 
Seider, Cashier, in place of T. R. H. 
Smith; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
H. E. Hulen. 

Roff—First National Bank; L. T. Tryon, 
Cashier, in place of C. S. Hudson. 
Tahlequah—Cherokee National Bank; 

H. B. Teehee, Cashier. 

Talala—First State Bank; R. R. Den- 
nett, Pres. 

Vinita—Cherokee National Bank; J. W. 
Orr, Pres., in place of W. P. Farley; 
R. V. McSpadden, Cashier, in place 
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of C. H. Collins.—First National Bank; 
Chas. H. Collins, Asst. Cashier. 

Wagoner—First National Bank; J. W. 
Wallace, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Wapanucka—First National Bank; R. 
E. Wade, Pres., in place of J. M. 
Burns. 

Wewoka—First National Bank; O. F. 
McConnell, Cashier, in place of W. E. 
Dixon. 

Wynnewood—Southern National Bank; 
G. L. Bradfield, Cashier, in place of 
P. V. Robb; T. L. Knight, Asst. Cash- 
fer, in place of G. L. Bradfield. 


IOWA. 


Akron—Akron Savings Bank; T. J. 
Stinton, Pres., in place of R. D. 
Clark. 

Anamosa—Anamosa National Bank; P. 
Chamberlain, Vice-Pres. 

Atlantic—Atlantic Natf§onal Bank; C. 
R. Hunt, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
L. Henderson.—Iowa Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; W. L. Overman, Pres. 

Ayrshire—First National Bank; Jno. 
Sherlock, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
Barfoot. 

Belle Plaine—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Ss. P. Van Dike, Second Vice-Pres.; 
J. F. Miller, Cashier, in place of S. D. 
Van Dike; W. O. Brand, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of J. F. Miller. 

Burlington—National State Bank; C. E. 
Brooks and Geo. W. Roth, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Cedar Rapids—Citizens’ National Bank; 
J. R. Amidon, Pres., in place of J. L. 
Bever. 

Charles City—First National Bank; H. 
M. Walleser, Cashier. 

Clutier—First National 
Novak, Asst. Cashier. 

Coin—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; Chas. Hart, Pres., in place of 
Wm. Wilson. 

Coon Rapids—Coon Rapids National 
Bank; Dana Reed, Vice-Pres., in 
place of T. R. Lambert.—First Na- 
tional Bank; Geo. H. Dixon, Cashier, 
in place of J. A. Dixon. 

Corwith—First National Bank; B. Ma- 
jor, Pres., in place of T. A. Way. 

Creston—First National Bank; R. I. 
Pinkerton, Asst. Cashier. 

Davenport—Citizens’ Trust and Savings 
Bank; C. J. Canlan, Asst. Cashier.— 
German Savings Bank; C. N. Voss, 
Pres., J. Lorensen, Vice-Pres.; A. A. 
Balluff, Second Vice-Pres.; E. Kauff- 
mann, Cashier; F. C. Kroeger, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Dunlap—First National Bank; A. N. 
Jordan, Cashier, in place of H. A. 
Moore; G. F. Haas, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. N. Jordan. 

Eldon—First National Bank; C. W. 
aa Cashier, in place of H. E. 

tz. 
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Emmetsburg—First National Bank; 
Robt. Laughlin, Cashier, in place of 
A. H. Keller. 

Garden Grove—First National Bank; J. 
W. Stearns, Cashier, in place of G. 
M. Russell; G. M. Russell, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of J. W. Stearns. 

Grundy Center—Grundy County Na- 
tional Bank; Naomi C. Tompkins, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Indianola—First Natfonal Bank; F. H. 
McClure, Asst. Cashier. 

Jewell Junction—First National Bank; 
J. S. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. B. Thompson. 

Knoxville—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
C. Collins, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
S. Collins. 

Lake City—First National Bank; W. 
Jacobs, Asst. Cashier. 

Laporte City—First National Bank; Roy 
E, Ashley, Asst. Cashier. 

Leclaire—Leclaire Savings Bank; W. A, 
Shirk, Vice-Pres. 

Lyons—First National Bank; J. H. 
Peters, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
Holmes; M. J. Gabriel, Cashier, in 
place of J, H. Peters. 

Lyons—Lyons Savings 
Peters, Vice-Pres. 

Manchester—First National 
Carr, Vice-Pres., 
Robinson. 

Manilla—Manilla National 
Theobold, Asst, Cashier, 
M. F. Strauser, 

Marengo—First National Bank; F. Cook, 
Pres., in place of J. H. Branch; H. E. 
Oldaker, Cashier, in place of Frank 
Cook. 

Mason City—City National Bank; J. F. 
Shaible, Cashier, in place of W. R. 
Dageett. 

Muscatine—First Trust and Savings 
Bank (successor to Muscatine Savings 
Bank); J. Carskadden, Pres.; R. S. 
Smith, Vice-Pres.; S. G. Stein, Cash- 
fer. 

New Hampton—First National Bank; 
G. M. Bigelow, Pres., in place of A. 
E. Bigelow; C. H. Kenyon, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of G. M. Bigelow. 

Oskaloosa—Mahaska Co. State Bank; 
R. M. Boyer, Cashier, in place of J. 
T. Barnes. 

Parkersburg—Beaver Valley State Bank; 
H. W. Wilhelms, Pres.; A. Lahr, 
Vice-Pres.; T. R. Tammen, Cashier. 

Red Oak—Farmers’ National Bank; J. 
F. Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
C. Boileau; no Asst, Cashier, in place 
of G. W. Thomas. 

Richland—First National Bank; G. R. 
Horn, Vice-Pres., in place of J. Marz. 

Rolf—First National Bank; J. H. Charl- 
ton, Pres., in place of J. P. Farmer; 
D. Brinkman, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. H. Charlton; J. H. Brinkman, Asst. 
Cashier. 
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Shenandvoah—First National Bank; Hen- 
ry Read, Asst. Cashier, in place uf 
T. EF. Read, Jr. 

Sieux City—Live Stock National Bank; 
Geo, S. Parker, Pres., in place of 
G. H. Rathman; W. P. Dickey, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Osborne.— 
Northwestern National Bank; Jno. 
Scott, Jr., Pres., im place of A. An- 
derson; I. M. Lyon, Asst. Cashier. 

Stanton—First National Bank; L. J. 
Newman, Vice-Pres., in place of C. G, 
Lind. 

Titonka—First National Bank; E. V. 
Swictting, Vice-Pres., in place of L. 
A. Schneider. 

Toledo—First National 
Ebersole, Vice-Pres.; 
Asst, Cashier. 

Traer—First National Bank; L. E. 
Wood, Pres., in place of James Wil- 
son. 

Van Horne—-Farmers’ Savings Bank; 
Wm. Jewett, Pres.; M. Kelley, Vice- 
Pres. 

Vinton—People’s Savings Bank; Jno. 
Lorenz, Vice-Pres.; A. B. Allen, Cash- 
ier. 

Vinton—State Bank; E. K. Ray, Asst. 
Cashier, resigned. 

Waterloo—Leavitt and Johnson National 
Bank; Emma Rodamar, Asst, Cashier. 

Webster City—First National Bank; E. 
F. King, Cashier, in place of A. F. 
Hoffman; W. C. Pyle, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of E. F. King. 

West Bend—West Bend Savings Bank; 
J. Thatcher, Vice-Pres, 

Williams—First National Bank; J. Mec- 
Carley, Pres., in place of R. J. Hurd; 
C. M. Trumbauer, Cashier, in place of 
Jno. McCarley. 

Wilton—Farmers’ Savings 
Wacker, Asst. Cashier. 

Winterset—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
P. Steele, Vice-Pres., in place of §S. 
G. Ruby. 

Woodbine—First National Bank; H. M. 
Bostwick, Vice-Pres.; Geo. W. Coe, 
Cashier, in place of H. M. Bostwick; 
S. L. Hull, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Geo. W. Coe. 


Bank; 
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KANSAS. 


Arrington—State Bank; Wm. Stocking, 
Cashier. 

Caldwell—Caldwell National 
Bailey, Asst. Cashier. 

Cherokee—First National Bank; A. C. 
Graves, Pres., in place of T. G. Wiles, 
Acting Pres.; F. N. Chadsey, Vice- 
Pres., in place of T. G. Wiles; Jno. 
H. Tharp, Asst. Cashier. 

Cherryvale—Montgomery National Bank; 
Jno. W. Houck, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J, M. Courtney. 

Coffeyville—First National Bank, W. 
H. Shepard, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Thos, Schurr, Jr.; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of W. A. Newman. 
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Emporia—Emporia National Bank; L 
W.. Lewis; Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. T. Soden, deceased. 

Eureka—Citizens National Bank; C. E. 
Moore, Pres., in place of E. Crebo; 
J. Redman, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of E. J. Wolf.—First National Bank; 
I. P. Nye, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
W. Thrall; Wm. Johnston, Cashier, in 
place of I, P. Nye. 

Havensville—First National Sank; M. 
S. Knox, Pres., in place of %,- Beach; 
J. Shove, Vice-Pres., in place of M. 
S. Knox. 

Howard—Howard National Bank; N. 
Barber, Pres.. in place of G. W. 
McKey; J. W. Eby, Vice-Pres., in 
place of N. Barber. 

Independence — Commercial 
Bank; J. N. Masters, Asst. 

Junction City—First National 
W. F. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 

Kincaid—Bank of Kincaid; Edith Cus- 
ick, Asst. Cashier. 

Kingman--First National Bank; no As- 
sist, Cashier, in place of P. H. Mc- 
Kenna. 

Lawrence—Lawrence National 
Geo. W. Kuhne, Asst. Cashier. 

Leavenworth — Leavenworth National 
Bank; E, P. Willson, Vice-Pres. 

Leroy—First National Bank; L. V. Wat- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. R. 
Hoyt. 

Mount Hope—First National Bank; J. 
R. Fisher, Pres., in place of F. 
Christensen. 

Oberlin—Oberlin National Bank; c. 
Bush, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. C. 
Bush. 

Onaga—Citizens State 
Gritzmacker, Cashier. 
Osborne—First National 
Botkin, Asst. Cashier, 
Phillipsburg—First National 
R. Burrow, Pres., in place of 

Veeh. 

Pittsburg—First National Bank; H. B. 
Kamm, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. 
E. Maxwell. 

Sturgis—First National 
Shouse, Asst. Cashier. 

Valley Falls—Citizens’ State Bank; J. T. 
E. Gephart, Pres.; C. T. Gephart, 
Cashier, 

Waterville—State Bank of Waterville; 
incorporated. 

Yates Center—Yates Center National 
Bank; C. G. Ricker, Vice-Pres. 


KENTUCKY. 


Augusta—Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
A. Field, Asst, Cashier. 

Barbourville—First National Bank; F. 
D. Sampson, Pres., in place of J. G. 
Matthews; R. W. Cole, Cashier, in 
place of Wm, Lock; no Asst. Cashier, 
in place of G. A. Lock. 

Carrollton—First National Bank; T. B. 
Forbes, Asst, Cashier, in place of W. 
Adcock. 
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Covington—Covington Savings Bank and 
~ Trust Co.; Jno, A. Simpson, Pres. 

Fulton—First National Bank; W. A. 
Usher, Pres., in place of J. L. Stun- 
ston; R. N. Whitehead, Vice-Pres. 

Glasgow—Trigg National Bank; T. P. 
Dickinson, Pres., in place of W. L. 
Porter; G. T. Duff, Vice-Pres., in 
place of I. L. Rousseau; A. Trigg, 
Cashier, in place of T. P. Dickinson; 
W. G. Locke, and H. B. Trigg, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Lebanon—Citizens’ National Bank; R. 
E. Young, Pres., in place of R. Y. 
McElroy; A. J. Gundy, Vice-Pres., in 
place of R. E. Young. 

Lebanon—Marion National Bank; W. C. 
Rogers, Pres., in place of J. M. Knott; 
W. B. Timmons, Asst. Cashier. 

Lexington—Third National Bank; H. P. 
Hadley, Vice-Pres., in place of ~ 
Alexander; Y. Alexander, Cashier, 
place of G. H. Barr. 

London—First National Bank; W. 
Pugh, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
Brown. 

Louisville—American National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Bockbee, 
deceased.—National Bank of Ken- 
tucky; H. D. Ormsby, Cashier, in place 
of E. W. Hays.—Southern National 
Bank, P. N. Clarke, Vice-Pres.; H. 
Thiemann, Cashier, in place of H. D. 
Ormsby.—Third National Bank; Jno. 
J.McHenry, Vice-Pres. 

Monticello—Citizens’ National Bank; 
W. F. Fairchild, Pres., in place of H. 
H. Henninger. 

Nicholasville—First National Bank; H. 
B. Campbell, Vice-Pres., in place of 
G. I. Brown, deceased. 

Paducah—First National Bank; F. H. 
Rieke, Vice-Pres., in place of M. 
Bloom, 

Paintsville—Paintsville National Bank; 
J. W. Turner, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. H. Preston. 

Paris—First National Bank; R. F. Clen- 
denin, Asst, Cashier. 


LOUISIANA. 


Crowley—Crowley State Bank; W. E. 
Ellis, Viee-Pres., in place of M. Ab- 
bott, resigned; A. B. Allison, Cashier, 
in place of W. E. Ellis. 

Delhi—Bank of Delhi; W. F. Taylor, 
Pres.; J. D. Herring, Vice-Pres. 

Kentwood—Kentwood Bank; W. A. Gill, 
Cashier, resigned. 

Lake Charles—Lake Charles National 
Bank; W. P. Weber, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. S. Ramsay. 

Monroe—Onachita National Bank; J. 8. 
Handy, Vice-Pres., in place of F. P. 
Stubbs; J. T. Austin, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of T. Oliver. 

New: Orleans—Whitney-Central National 
Bank; Jno, B. Ferguson,’ Cashier, in 


place of J. M. Pagand; E. H. Keep 
and M. Pyk, Asst. Cashiers. 
Vidalia—Bank of Vidalia; Louis Buck- 
ner, Cashier. 
Welsh—First National Bank; J. H. 
Cooper, Vice-Pres., in place of C. P. 
Martin. 


MAINE. 


Bangor—Eastern Trust and 
Co.; E. R. Adams, Vice-Pres. 

Bangor—Merchants’ National Bank; F. 
W. Adams, Cashier, in place of A. P. 
Paker; no Asst, Cashier, in place of 
F. W. Adams. 

Bath--Bath National Bank; H. A. Wal- 
ters, Asst, Cashier. 

Bath—First National Bank; G. C. Moses, 
Pres., in place of E. W. Hyde. 

Camden—Camden National Bank; J. F. 
Stetson, Pres., in place of H. L. Al- 
den; C. C. Wood, Vice-Pres.; T. J. 
French, Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Stetson. 

Dexter—First National Bank; W. E. 
Brewster, Pres., in place of C. Foss; 
S. S. Ireland, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. E. Brewster. 

Ellsworth—First National Bank; A. W. 
King, Pres., in place of A. P. Wiswell; 
J. A. Peters, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. W. King; L. M Moore, Asst, Cash- 
jer. 

Norway—Norway National Bank; H. D. 
Smith, Vice-Pres., and Cashier. 

Rumford Falls—Rumford Falls National 
Bank; F. O. Eaton, Pres., in place of 
J. A. Decker. 


Banking 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Commercial and Farmers’ 
National Bank; F. V. Baldwin, Asst. 
Cashier.—Maryland National Bank; 
T. Rollins, Pres., pro. tem., in place 
of E. H. Thomson, deceased; H. 8S. 
Platt, Vice-Pres., pro. tem., in place 
of T. Rollins —Third National Bank; 
A, B. Crouch, Cashier, in place of 
J. F. Sippel;, no Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. B. Crouch. 

Canton—Canton National Bank; F. A. 
Dolfield, Pres., in place of H. J. Mc- 
Grath; M. R. Bramble, Cashier, in 
place of J. W. H. Geiger. 

Greensboro—Caroline Co. Bank; D. J. 
Zacharias, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Dewees. 

Middletown—People’s Savings 
succeeded Valley Savings Bank. 

Rising Sun—National Bank; C. S. ‘Pyle, 
Cashier, in place of H. F. Richards; 
M. E. Flounders, Asst. Cashier. 

Salisbury—Salisbury National Bank; Jay 
Williams, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
B, Tilghman. 

Westminster—Farmers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank; D. Stoner, Vice-Pres. 


Bank; 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams—South Adams Savings Bank; B. 
F. Phillips, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Amesbury—Amesbury National Bank; 
Jno. Hassett, Pres., in place of J. 
Hume; R. E. Briggs, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Jno. Hassett. 

Boston—American Loan & Trust Co., 
title changed to American Trust Co.— 
National Shawmut Bank; H. Murdock, 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. H. Ferry; 
F. Houghton, Asst. Cashier.—State 
Street Trust Co.; C. F. Allen, Secy.; 
Cc. O. Zerrahn, Asst. Secy.—(Charles- 
town)—Warren Institution for Sav- 
ings; C. R. Lawrence, Pres., in place 
of G. S. Poole, resigned. 

Chicopee—Chicopee Savings Bank; A. J. 
Jenks, Vice-Pres. 

Fitchburg—Fitchburg National Bank; H. 
J. Wallace, Pres.; J. L. Johnson, Vice- 
Pres., in place of H. J. Wallace.— 
Wachusett National Bank} G. N. Proc- 
tor, Pres., in place of G. E. Clifford. 

Gloucester—Gloucester National Bank; 
W. H. Jordan, Pres., in place of L. 
A. Burnham; Wm. Babson, Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. H, Jordan; W. Babson, 
Cashier. 

Haverhill—Merrimac National Bank; C. 
H, Dutton, Jr., Second Vice-Pres. 
Lynn—Lynn Five Cents Savings Bank; 

H. A, Pevear, Vice-Pres. 

Medway—Medway Savings Bank; A. E. 
Bullard, Pres., in place of A. Park, 
resigned. 

Melrose—Melrose Savings Bank; D. Rus- 
sell, Pres., deceased. 

Nantucket—Nantucket Institution for 
Savings; David Folger, Pres., resigned. 

Newburyport—Five Cents Savings Bank; 
N. Dole, Pres.—Institution for Sav- 
ings; Wm, Balch, Treas., in place of 
L. W. Piper. 

North Attleboro—Attleboro 
Bank; E. E. King, Treas. 

Palmer—Palmer National Bank; J. F. 
Holbrook, Pres., in place of C. H. 
Hobbs; E. G. Childs, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. F. Holbrook. 

Pittsfield—Pittsfield National Bank; Geo. 
H. Tucker, Pres., in place of W. W. 
Gamwell; E. Bonney, Cashier, in place 
of Geo. H. Tucker. 

Springfield—Chapin National Bank; C. 
W. Bliss, Pres., in place of W. F. 
Callender; J. R, Miller, Vice-Pres.; J. 
C. Kemater, Cashier, in place of G. 
R, Yerrall. 

Taunton-—Taunton National Bank; C. L. 
Godfrey, Cashier, in place of G. W. 
Andros, 

Waltham—Waltham Savings Bank; Geo. 
R. Beale, Treas., in place of C. F. 
Stone. 

Warebam—Wareham Savings Bank; Jno. 
a Makepeace; Jno. Huxtable, Vice- 

es. 


Savings 


Watertown—Union Market National 
Bank; J. F. Tufts, Cashier, in place 
of G, S. Parker. 

Worcester—Worcester Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank; G. J. Rugg, Vice-Pres., 
deceased. 


MICHIGAN, 


Alpena—Alpena National Bank; Fred 
H, Orcutt, Vice-Pres. 

Concord—Farmers’ State Bank; C. V. 
Cutting, Cashier; V. Keeler, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Detroit—Citizens’ Savings Bank; H. 
Wallace, Vice-Pres., in place of Thos. 
Berry.—State Savings Bank and Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank, consolidate, under 
title of People’s State Bank. 

Durand—First National Bank; Geo. 
Brooks, Vice-Pres. 

Grand Rapids—Old National Bank; Geo, 
C. Pierce, Vice-Pres. 

Hancock—First National Bank; A. 
Mette, Pres., in place of 8S, B. Harris; 
W. R. Thompson, Cashier, in place 
of Wm, Condon; Jno. C, Condon, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Hillman—Montmorency County Bank, 
succeeded by Montmorency Co. Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Ironwood—First National Bank; G. H. 
Beddow, Asst, Cashier. 

Ishpeming—Miners’ National Bank; H. 
O. Young, Vice-Pres., in place of D. 
McVichie. 

Mancelona—Antrim Co, State Savings 
Bank; H. C. White, Pres., in place of 
Cc. E. Blakeley, retired. 

Muskegon—Hackley National Bank; F. 
H. Smith Vice-Pres. 

Niles City—Niles City Bank; D. S. 
Scoffern, Pres.; V. M. Stoll, Vice- 
Pres.; Geo, L, Faurote, Cashier. 

South Range—South Range Bank; Geo. 
C. Edwards, Cashier. 

Sparta—Sparta State Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $18,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


Albert Lea—First National Bank; M. H. 
Sprague, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
H. E. Kellar. 

Alexandria—First National Bank; G. B. 
Ward, Pres., in place of F. B. Van 
Hoesen, deceased. 

Audubon—Citizens’ Bank; A. O. Net- 
land, Cashier; Ole A. Netland, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Badger—Scandinavian American Bank, 
succeeded the Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank. 

Beaudette—Security State Bank; A. 
Berg, Pres.; J. A. Mathien, Vice- 
Pres.; J. C. Utton, Cashier; E. C. 
Hedberg, Asst. Cashier. 

Bermidji—First National Bank; F. P. 
Sheldon, Pres., in place of C. W. 
Hastings. 
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Breckenridge — Breckenridge National 
Bank; J. M. Ehlert, Asst. Cashier. 
Bricelyn—First National Bank; O. J. 
Clark, Vice-Pres., in place of A. Fos- 
ter; K. O. Sandum, Cashier, in place 

of E. E. Aldrich. 

Campbell—First National Bank; J. 
Schendel, Cashier, in place of V. S. 
Kidd. 

Cannon Falls—Citizens’ State Bank; A. 
W. Swanson and P. E. Johnson, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Cass Lake—First National Bank; J. P. 
Foote, Vice-Pres., in place of S. 
Sutor. 

Chisholm—Miners’ 
Pratt, Cashier. 

Crookstown—Merchants’ National Bank; 
W. E. McKenzie, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Jno. Moore. . 

Dawes .n—First National Bank; B. O. 
Hill, Asst. Cashier. 

Duluth—Duluth Savings Bank; J. I. 
Washburn, Pres. 

Ely—Bank of Ely, succeeded by State 
Bank of Ely. 

Faribault—Citizens’ National Bank; H. 
F. Kester, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. E. Blodgett. 

Hendricks—First National Bank; C. C. 
Swenson, Asst. Cashier. 

Hibbing—First National Bank; D. C. 
Rood, Second Vice-Pres.; H. H. Stan- 
nard, Second Asst, Cashier. 

Little Falls—First National Bank; Wm. 
Davidson, Second Vice-Pres.; J. K. 
Martin, Cashier, in place of A. R. 
Davidson; A. R. Davidson, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of J. K. Martin. 

Mankato—National Citizens Bank, IL. 
Cray, Pres., in place of W. G. Hoerr; 
F. R. Meagher, Vice-Pres., in place 
of L. Cray. 

Minneapolis—National Bank of Com- 
merce; A. A, Crane, Vice-Pres.; W. S. 
Harris, Cashier, im place of A. A. 
Crane; S. S. Cook, Asst. Cashier.— 
People’s Bank; H. G. Merritt, Pres., 
in place of W. Campbell, retired.—St. 
Anthony Falls Bank; capital increased 
to $200,000. 

Owatonna—First National Bank: J. M. 
Diment, Vice-Pres., in place of C. J. 
Kinyon; C. J. Kinyon, Cashier, in 
place of P. H. Evans. 

Pelican Rapids—First National Bank; 
M, T. Weikle, Cashier, in place of N. 
E. Hangen. 

Redwood Falls—First National Bank; 
E. Kuenzli and E. A. Luscher, Vice- 
Pres. 

Slayton—First National Bank; R. V. 
Reed, Cashier; C. F, Paxton, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of R. V. Reed. 

Sleepy Eye—First National Bank; W. 
H. Hartman, Asst. Cashier. 

Staples—First National Bank; E. K. 
Nichols, Vice-Pres., in place of S. L. 
Frazier; W. A. Brown, Cashier, in 
place of -E. K, Nichols. 


State Bank; W. M. 
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St. Paul—Security Trust Co; M. R, 
Mongan, Vice-Pres., and E. Birchall, 
Asst, Secy. 

Thief River Falls—First National Bank; 
R, Oen, Pres., in place of A. C. Baker; 
F. H, Gambell, Vice-Pres., in place of 
R. Oen; W. W. Prichard, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier. 

Tracy—First National Bank; E. Herzog, 
Cashier, in place of I. W. Bedle. 
Truman—Truman National Bank; G. 
M. Seaburg, Cashier, in place of J. 

J. Arms. 

Wabasha—First National Bank; Chas, 
A. Chase, Vice-Pres. 

Waseca—People’s State Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000; R. P. Ward, 
Pres.; D. S. Cummings, Vice-Pres.; 
H. C, Didra, Cashier; C. Turnacliff, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Wells—First National Bank; B. Smout, 
Vice-Pres., in place of P. M. Joice. 
Wilmot—First National Bank; E. Brick- 
son, Pres., in place of E. H. Rich; J. 
Montgomery, Vice-Pres., in place of 

E. Brickson. 

Windom—First National Bank; J. M. 
McGregor, Pres., in place of Jno. Hut- 
ton; E. C. Huntington, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. N. McGregor; C. Nelson, 
2d Vicc-Pres. 

Worthington—Citizens’ National Bank; 
F. Glagow, Vice-Pres.; O. W. Tupper, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of I. P. Fox. 

Zumbrota—First National Bank; A. B. 
Mosher, Cashier, in place of E. 8S. 
Person. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Greenville—Merchants and Planters’ 
Bank; Wm. Starling, Cashier, reported 
embezzler. 

Hattiesburg—First National Bank; A. 
F, Thomasson, Vice-Pres., and Cash- 
jer. 

Lucedale—Bank of 
T.ondon, Cashier, 
Priester, resigned. 

Lumberton—First National Bank; W. 
W. Pigford, Pres., in place of H. A. 
Camp; J. 8. Love, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. W. Pigford; J. S. Love, Cashier, 

Meridian—Southern Bank; B. V. White, 
Pres., in place of C, P. Wetherbee, re- 
signed; P, E. Rivers, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Natchez—Merchants and Planters’ Bank; 
absorbed by First Natchez Bank. 

Newton—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; 
J. J. Tatom, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Wil- 
liams, Asst, Cashier. 

Vicksburg—Merchants’ National Bank; 
W. 8S. Jones, Vice-Pres.; J. F. Wal- 
ker, Jr., Cashier, in place of W. 8. 
Jones. 

Yazoo—Commercial State Bank and 
Trust Co.; R. S. Wheless, Pres., in 
place of S. R, Berry, resigned. 


Lucedale; Simon 
im place of L. R. 
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MISSOURI. 


Bonne Terre—Farmers and Miners’ 
Bank; title changed to Farmers and 
Miners’ Trust Co. 

California—Farmers and Traders’ Bank; 
G. A. Burkhardt, Pres., deceased. 

Cameron—First National Bank; J. C. 
McCoy, Vice-Pres., in place of G. F. 
Merwin; H. 8S. Beery, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of D. F. Wood. 

Centralia—Bank of Centralia; J. M. 
Angel, Pres., deceased, 

Chillicothe—First National Bank; T. C. 
Beasley, Pres., in place of Jno. T. 
Milbank; Jno. T. Milbank, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E,. Kirtley. 

Greenfield—R. S. Jacobs Banking Co.; 
M. Talbutt, Pres.; J. G. Sloane, Vice- 
Pres.; C. McLemore, Asst, Cashier. 

Hamilton—First National Bank; R. W. 
Cox, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. A. 
Greene. 

Jasper—First National Bank; H. A. 
Ringer, Pres., in place of B. A. Good- 
ing; M. B. Fairfield, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. A. Ringer; N. H. Patter- 

~ gon, Asst, Cashier. 

Joplin—Citizens’ State Bank; Wm. Lef- 
fen, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Freeman. 

Kansas City—American National Bank; 
Jno, Worthington, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. Day; Jno. C. Hughes, Cashier, 
in place of G. B. Gray. 

Monett—First . National Bank; O. H. 
Hudson, Asst. Cashier, in place of G. 
E, Badger. 

Nevada—Bank of Nevada; J. H. Rine- 

_ hart, Pres., in place of H. W. Duck. 

Springficld—National Exchange Bank; 
L. S. Meyer, Pres., in place of J. F. 
Meyer; I. Link, Vice-Pres., in place 
of L. S. Meyer. 

Stewartsville—First National Bank; Jno. 
A, Deppen, Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
L. King; L. P. Pickett, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Joseph—Bartlett Trust Co.; C. A. 
Frazier, Treas.—First National Bank 
of Buchanan County; W. P. Fulker- 
son, Pres., in place of J. M. Ford; J. 
“T. Trenery, Vice-Pres.; E. C. Hart- 

' wig, Cashier, in place of W. F. Ful- 
kerson; W. F. Maxwell, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of E. C. Hartwig.—St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Bank; capital increased to 
$150,000. 

St. Louis—German American Bank; C. 
E. Kircher and L. Brinckwirth, Vice- 
Pres.; L. F. Placke, Cashier; L. S. 
Kohlbry, Asst. Cashier.—Missouri 
Lincoln Trust Co.; P. French, Pres.; 

* J. W. Harrison, Vice-Pres.; C. Ham- 
ilton, Treas.—National Bank of Com- 
merce; Van L. Runyan, J. W. Rein- 
holdt, A, L, Weissenborn and Geo. R. 
* Baker, Asst. -Cashiers. 

Unionville—Marshall National Bank; C. 
L. Crooks, Asst. Cashier. 


MONTANA. 


Bozeman—Commercial 
J.. H. Baker and A. Yergey, 
Cashiers. 

Havre—Security State Bank; 
.Clarke, Pres. 

White Sulphur Springs—First National 
Bank; M. B. Hampton, Asst. Cashier. 


National Bank; 
Asst. 


W. A. 


NEBRASKA. 


Avoca—Bank of Avoca; H. C. Wellen- 
sick, Cashier, succeeded by Geo. Row- 
land. 

Beatrice—First National Bank; L. B. 
Howey, Pres., im place of W. C. 
Black; W. C. Black, Jr., Vice-Pres., in 
place of F, H. Howey; F. H. Howey, 
Cashier, in place of L. B. Howey; J. 
L, Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 

Butte—Bank of Boyd County; E. Boyn- 
ton, Pres.; H. A, Olerich, Vice-Pres.; 
M. L. Horke, Cashier. 

Columbus—Commercial National Bank; 
H. P, H. Oehlrich, Pres., in place of 
C. H. Sheldon; J. ‘Welch, Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. P. H. Oehlrich. 

David City—Central Nebraska National 
Bank; P. N: Meysenberg, Vice-Pres., 
in place of J. Klosterman.—First Na- 
tional Bank; no Cashier, in place of 
F. W. Ruzicka. 

Elwood—First National Bank; E. Shal- 
-lenberger. Pres., in place of Jno. M. 
Ragan; J. M. Ragan, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. Shallenberger; B. S. Koeh- 
ler, Cashier, in place of J. M. Ragan, 
Jr. 

Greenwood—First National Bank; E. M. 
Welton, Vice-Pres., in place of F. G. 
Welton, deceased. 

Hartington—First National Bank; R. G. 
Mason, Cashier, in’ place of H, J. 
Oswald. 

Jansen—Bank of Jansen; J. E. Crebe, 
Cashier, in place of C. J. Classen. 
Kearney—City National Bank; D. Mor- 

ris, Asst. Cashier. 

Nebraska City—Farmers’ Bank; H. H. 
Harks, Cashier, resigned.—Merchants 
National ‘Bank; Joy Morton, Vice- 
Pres:, in place of W. A. Cotton. 

Nelson—First National Bank; Geo. Lyon, 
Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. 
Voight. 

Newman Grove—First National Bank; 
Cc. L, Juell, Vice-Pres., in place of G. 

: C,. Johnson. 

Omaha—Nebraska National Bank; L., S. 
Reed, Vice-Pres.; W. E. Shepard, 
Cashier, ‘in place of L. 8. Reed. 

Ord—First National Bank; E. J. Wil- 
liams, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. 
Blessing. ; 

Pawnee City—Farmers’ National Bank; 
B. C. Smith and H. C. Hassler, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

South Omaha—South Omaha National 
Bank; H. C. Bostwick, Pres., in place 
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of G. C. Barton; Jno. 8. King and 
‘J. B. Owen, Asst. Cashiers. 
Superior—Superior National Bank; S. N. 
Johnston, Pres., in place of J. S. John- 
ston, deceased; H, C. Hanna, Asst. 
Cashier. 
Tekamah—First National 
Baker, Asst, Cashier. 
West Point—West Point National Bank; 
J. T, Baumann, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. 
Cashier, in place of J. T. Baumann. 
York—First National Bank; Geo. P. 
Chessman, Vice-Pres, 


Bank; Geo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Berlin—City: National Bank; H. W. 
Noyes, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. 
B. Lane. 

Exeter—Union Five Cents 
Bank; Sarah C, Clark, Secy. 
Treas. 

Gorham—Gorham National Bank; A. B. 
Libby, Vice-Pres., in place of A. H. 
Eastman; A. H. Eastman, Cashier, 
in place of E. L, Chenette. 

Tflton—Citizens’ National Bank; E. G. 
Philbrick, Pres., in place of F. N. 
Parsons; F. Hill, Vice-Pres., in place 
of E, G, Philbrick. 


Savings 
and 


NEW JERSEY. 


Atlantic City—Atlantic City National 
Bank; E, S. Bartlett, Cashier, in place 
of F. P. Quigley. 

Belvidere—Belvidere National Bank; 
Jno. B. Brookfield. Cashier, in place 
of A, B. Kelsey; Jno. Snyder, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Jno. B. Brookfield. 

Bound Brook—First National Bank; 
Wm. W. Smalley, Vice-Pres. 

Bridgeton—Cumberland National Bank; 
F. M. Riley, Pres., in place of W. G. 
Nixon, deceased; R. M. Seeley, Cash- 
ier, in place of F. M. Riley; H. W. 
Scull, Asst, Cashier, in place of R. 
M. Seeley. 

Jersey City—Second National Bank; G. 
E. Bailey, Asst. Cashier. 

Long Branch-—Citizens’ National Bank; 
no Cashier, in place of H. B. Sher- 
man, Jr. 

Manasquan—First National Bank; Jno. 
W. Borden, Vice-Pres. 

Morristown—Morristown Trust Co.; A. 
B. Hull, Vice-Pres., deceased.—Na- 
tional Ircn Bank; M. L. Toms, Asst. 
Cashier, 

Newark—Federal Trust Co.; W. C. Gar- 
rison, Vice-Pres., in place of B. Atha, 
resigned; J. W. Crooks, Treas., in 
place of F. L. Luff, resigned; J. Smith, 
Jr., Pres. 

Pennington—First National Bank; R. M. 
Woolsey, Asst. Cashier. 

Woodbury—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; no Vice-Pres., in place 
of E. Jones. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Carlsbad—First National Bank; A. C. 
Heard, Vice-Pres., in place of F. G. 
Tracy. 

Clayton—First National Bank; E. Ever- 
ett, Asst. Cashier. 

Silver City—Silver City National Bank; 
H. A. Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. C. Cureton. 


NEW YORK. 


Albion—Orleans Co, National Bank; A. 
C. Burrows, Pres., in ‘place of W. B. 
Dye; E. K. Hart, Asst. Cashier. 

Auburn—National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of R. R. Keeler, 

Binghamton—People’s Bank; J. M. Kil- 
mer, Pres., in place of W. H. Wilkin- 
son, resigned; W. S. Kilmer, Vice- 
Pres. 

Boonville—First National Bank; B. C. 
Tharratt, Vice-Pres, 

Brooklyn—Jenkins Trust Co.; H. M. 
Shaw, Cashier, reported embezzler.— 
Manufacturers’ National Bank; A. D. 
Seymour, Pres., in place of W. Dick; 
J. H. Dick, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 
D. Seymour.—Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co.; C. D. Burdick, Third Vice- 
Pres.; Jno. W. Shepard, Asst. Treas.; 
N. B. Simon, H. Anderson and D. 
Blank, Asst. Secys. 

Buffalo—Marine National Bank; J. H. 
Lascelles, Vice-Pres.; C. Hubbell, 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Lascelles, 

Fulton—First National Bank; N. N. 
Stranahan, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
E. Weeder; L, C. Foster, Cashier, in 
place of Amos Youmans, 

Geneva—Geneva National Bank; S. K. 
Nester, First Vice-Pres.; O. J. C. 
Rose, Second Vice-Pres. 

Glens Falls—First National Bank; B. 
Lapham, Pres., in place of W. Mc- 
Echron, deceased, 

Hoosick Falls—First National 

’ C, W. Easton, Vice-Pres. 

Jamaica—Jamaica Savings Bank; Wm. 
A. Warnock, Vice-Pres.; J. T. Watts, 
Treas., in place of Geo. L. Peck, de- 
ceased, 

Kingston—Ulster Co. Savings  Institu- 
tion; E. H. Loughran, Pres.; F. J. R. 
Clarke and Geo. W. Washburn, Vice- 
Pres’s.; J. M. Schaeffer, Secy.; Jno. 
B. Alliger, Treas. 

Lockport—Lockport Trust Co.; J. T. 
Wood, Pres.; W. Richmond, Cashier. 

Margaretville—People’s National . Bank; 
F. M. Swart, Asst. Cashier. 

New York—Chase National Bank; E. A. 
Lee Asst, Cashier, in place of H. K. 

. Twitchell; W. E...Purdy, Asst. Cash- 
‘jer.—Chemical National Bank; J. B. 
Martindale, Vice-Pres.; H. K. Twit- 
chell and E. N. Smith, Asst. Cash- 
iers.—Clark, Grannis and Lawrence; 
reorganized; title changed to Grannis 
and Lawrence; L. V. Clark, retires.— 


Bank; 
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Fourteenth Street Bank; capital in- 
creased to $1,000,000.—Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank; James Quinlan. Pres., in 
place of Jno. H. Rhoades, deceased.— 
German Exchange Bapk; M. J. Adrian, 
second Vice-Pres., deceased.—Han- 
over National Bank; E. H. Ferry, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Halls, Jr. 
—Irving National Bank; C, L. Far- 
rell, Pres., in place of S. 8S. Conover; 
W. H. Barnard and T. F. Whitmarsh, 
Vice-Pres.’s., in place of C. F. Matt- 
lage and C. L. Farrell.—Liberty Na- 
tional Bank; Chas. W. Riecks, second 
Vice-Pres.; J. V. Lott, Cashier, in 
place of C. W. Riecks.—Mercantile 
National Bank; F. A. Heinze, Pres., in 
place of F. B. Schenck; E. R. Thomas, 
and C. Glass, Vice-Pres.’s; E. Klein, 
Cashier, in place of J. V. Cott.—Mer- 
chants’ Bank of Canada (Branch); 
Henry Hague, Mngr., deceased.—Na- 
tional City Bank; G, E. Gregory, Wm, 
Reed and A. H. Titus, Asst. Cashiers. 
—New Amsterdam National Bank; F. 
W. Kinsman, Jr., Pres., in place of 
M. M. O’Brien; J. G. Hemerich, Vice- 
Pres., in place of G. J. Baumann; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. G. Hem- 
erich.—New York Co. National Bank; 
J. C. Brower, Cashier, in place of F. 
Fowler; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Jas. C. Brower.—Northern National 
Bank; J. T. Wood, Vice-Pres.—Second 
National Bank; E. H. Peaslee, Vice- 
Pres.—Thirty-Fourth Street National 
Bank; no second Vice-Pres., in place 
of C. BE. Braine; J. T. Van Loan, Asst. 
Cashier.—United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co.; J, Adams, Asst, Treas., in 
place of W. C. Ivison, resigned. 

Norwich—National Bank; J. B. Turner, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. Olendorf. 

Olean—Exchange National Bank; I. E. 
Worden, Cashier, in place of A. 1 
Williams; no Asst. Cashier, in place 
of I. E. Worden. 

Owego—Tioga Natfonal Bank;  ™ 
Clark, Pres., in place of T. C. tt; 
F, M. Baker, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H, A. Clark. 

Pawling—National Bank; J. G. Dutcher, 
Vice-Pres. 

Peekskill—Westchester Co. 
Bank; F. M. Dain, Vice-Pres. 

Perry—First National Bank; W. D. 
Page, Pres., in place of E. D. Page; 
Geo. R. Page, Cashier, in place of W. 
D. Page; no Asst, Cashier, in place of 
G, K, Page. 

Poughkeepsie—Poughkeepsie Trust Co.; 
G. M. Hine, Second Vice-Pres. 

Riverhead—Suffolk Co. National Bank; 
H. P. Terry, Pres., in place of G. W. 
Cooper; H. B. Howell, Cashier, in 
place of H. P. Terry; B. F. Howell, 
Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of H. B. 
Howell. 

Rochester—Traders’ National Bank; C. 
BE, Bowen, Vice-Pres.; H. F. Marks, 
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Cashier, in place of C. E. Bowen. 

Rye—Rye National Bank; W. F. Hen- 
drix, Vice-Pres.; G. L. Henderson, 
Cashier, in place of W. F. Hendrix. 

Schenectady—Union National Bank; L. 
W. Case, Third Vice-Pres. 

Sherburne—Sherburne National Bank; 
H. D. Newton, Pres., in place of J. 
Pratt, deceased; H. G. Newton, Vice- 
Pres., in place of H. D. Newton. 

Silver Springs—Silver Springs National 
Bank; G. M. Blackmer, Vice-Pres., in 
place of N. H. Lewis; L. M. Clark, 
Asst. Cashier. 

South Glens Falls—First National Bank; 
Cc. P. Callen, Vice-Pres., in place of 
S. J. Varney. 

Utica—First National Bank; H. R. Wil- 
liams and F. A. Bosworth, Vice- 
Pres’s.; H. R. Williams, Cashier. 

Wellsville—First National Bank Geo. E. 
Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of C. A. 
Farnum. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashville—Citizens’ Trust and’ Savings 
Bank; E. L. Ray, Pres. 

Charlotte—Commercial National Bank; 
R., A. Dunn, Pres., in place of W. E. 
Holt; W. E. Holt, Vice-Pres., in 
place of R. A. Dunn.—First National 
Bank; H. M. McAden, Pres., in place 
of F. Gilreath, 

Concord—Concord National Bank; D. B. 
Coltrane, Pres., in place of J. M. 
Odell; J. M. Odell, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. H. Lillie; L. D. Coltrane, Cash- 
ier, in place of D. B. Coltrane. 

Elm City—Toisnot Banking Co.; R. T. 
Barnhill, Cashfer, deceased. 

Morganton—First National Bank; J. 
A. Claywell, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Mount Airy—First National Bank; A. G. 
Trotter, Second Vice-Pres.; T. G. 
Fawcett, Asst. Cashier. 

New Berne—National Bank; Jno. Dunn, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Hack- 
burn. 

Newtoen—Shuford National Bank; T. C. 
Clifton, Asst. Cashier. 

Raleigh—Carolina Trust Co.; S. J. Hins- 
dale, Cashier, in place of H. F. 
Smith. 

Statesville—First National Bank; W. M. 
Cooper, Pres., in place of J. A. Cooper; 
E. 8. Pegram, Cashier, in place of G. 
H. Brown. : 

Wadesboro—First National Bank; no 
Asst, Cashier, in place of G. B. Lock- 
hart. 

Wilmington—Atlantic National 
J. H. Chadbourn, Vice-Pres, 


Bank; 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismark—First National Bank; H. T. 
Murphy, Asst. Cashier. 
Cavalier—First Bank; S. H. 


Pres., in place of H. Strong. 


Drew, 
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Cooperstown—First National Bank; G. 
H. Coudy, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H. P. Hammer. ‘ 

Dickinson—First National Bank; R. H. 
Smith, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. 
J. Phelan. 

Fargo—First National Bank; F. A. Irish, 
Cashier, in place of S. 8. Lyon; L, R. 
Buxton, Asst, Cashier, 

Grand Forks—First National Bank; L 
A. Berg, Asst. Cashier. 

Mandan—First National Bank; C. L. 
Timmerman, Vice-Pres.; Jos. P. Hess, 
Cashier, in place of C. L. Timmerman. 

Oakes—First National Bank; J. E. Bun- 
day, Cashier, in place of H. C. Mc- 
Cartney.—Oakes National Bank; J. 
H. Denning, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
J. Walton; BEB, J. Walton, Cashier, in 
place of J. E. Bunday; I B. Ward, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Park River—First National Bank; Geo. 
E. Towle, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
F. Honey; K. J. Farup, Cashier, in 
place of Geo, E. Towle; B. A. Barlow, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of K. J. Farup. 

Rugby—First National Bank; I. M. Mc- 
Bride, Pres., in place of F. W. Wilder; 
E, J. Elstad, Asst. Cashier. 

Russell—Citizens’ State Bank succeed- 
ed Russell State Bank. 


OHIO. 


Akron—Second National Bank; B. W. 
Robinson, Pres., in place of H. Rob- 
inson. 

Ashtabula—National Bank; H. R. 
Faulkher, Asst, Cashier, 

Bethel—First National Bank; J. S. West, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Bluffton—First National Bank; E. C. 
Romey, Asst, Cashier. 

Brookville—Citizens’ Banking Co.; T. B. 
Mills, Pres., resigned. 

Bryan—Union Trust and Savings Bank; 
F. W. Radabaugh, Cashier, in place of 
Cc. Wagner. 

Bucyrus—First National Bank; W. H. 
Picking, Vice-Pres.—Second National 
Bank; J. C. F. Hull, Vice-Pres., and 
Cashier, 

Caldwell—Citizens’ National Bank; A. 
Schafer, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
G. W. McElfresh. 

Canal Dover—Exchange National Bank; 
J. D,. Baker, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. C, Hardesty. 

Chillicothe—Central National Bank; F. 
A. Stacey, Pres., in place of J. B. 
Scearce; Jno. D. McKell, Vice-Pres., 
in place of F. A. Stacey; EB L 
Spetnagle, Cashier, in place of Theo. 
Spetnagle. 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Trust Co.; C. C. 
Richardson, Vice-Pres., resigned.— 
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Home Savings Bank; C. H. Braun- 
stein, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. N. 
McGrath.—Market National Bank; L. 
G. Pochat, Cashier, in place of E. A. 
Donnally. 

Columbiana—First National Bank; J. V. 
Stewart, Pres., in place of J. E. Allen; 
G. E. Buzard, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. V. Stewart. 


Columbus—Ohio National Bank; A. E. 
Frech, Asst. Cashier. 


Dayton—Winters National Bank; R. R. 
Dickey, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. D. Platt. 


Defiance—Merchants’ National Bank; E. 
P. Hooker, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. 
Spangler; Fred S. Stever, Cashier, in 
place of EB, P. Hooker. 


Findlay—American National Bank; H. 
F. Burket, Pres., in place of J. F. 
Burket; C. L, Casterline, Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. F. Burket. 

Galion—First National Bank; B. E. 
Place, Vice-Pres., in place of M. R. 
Crim. 

Green—First National Bank; R. A. 
Beatty, Vice-Pres., in place of H. W. 
Morganthaler; L. B. Solether, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of W. S. Cramer. 

Greenville—Farmers’ National Bank; H. 
St. Clair, Pres., in place of G. W. 
Studebaker, deceased; Conrad Kipp, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Henry St. Clair. 

Huron—First National Bank; C, Scott, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. J. Ransom. 

Kenton—Kenton National Bank; Geo. 
E. Crane, Vice-Pres. 

La Rue—La Rue Banking Co.; M. C. 
Clements, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
D. H. Clements, resigned. 

Lima—First National Bank; R. E. Jones, 
Pres., in place of T. D. Robb. 

Lockland—First National Bank; J. F. 
Heady, Vice-Pres., in place of G. W. 
Highlands. 


Middletown—First National Bank; M. 
W. Renick, Pres., in place of R. Wil- 
son. 


Milford—Milford National Bank; I. Tur- 
ner, Vice-Pres., in place of S. J. 
Rybolt. 


Niles—First National Bank; W. Her- 
bert, Pres., in place of W. A. Thomas; 
C. P. Wilson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. Herbert. 


Norwalk—Norwalk National Bank; C. 
B. Gardiner, Cashier, in place of C. 
W. Millen; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of C. B. Gardiner. 


Oxford—Oxford National Bank; G. F. 
Cook, Pres., in place of J. A. Welsh. 


Pert Clinton—German-American Bank; 
R. Hagel, Pres.; H. Cleaver, Vice- 
Pres.; F. J. Hopfinger, Secy. and 
Cashier; F. J. Mitchel, Asst. Cashier. 
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Roseville—First National Bank; Wm. 
Porter, Pres., in place of B. L. Chase; 
C, Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
Porter. 

Sandusky—Commercial National Bank; 
M. Gallup, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 
L. Moss; J. G, Swift, Asst. Cashier. 


Scio—Farmers and Producers’ National 
2ank; G, D, Spiker, Pres., in place of 
J. G. Jennings; S. T. James, Vice- 
Pres., in place of G. D. Spiker. 

Sidney—First National Exchange Bank; 
L. M, Studevant, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. M. Kingseed; J. C. Cummins, 
Cashier, in place of L. M. Studevant; 
C, W. Nessier, Asst, Cashier. 

Springfield—Citizens’ National Bank; 
P. E. Montanus, Vice-Pres., in place 
of F. M. Bookwalter; E. H. Fiick, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Toledo—Continental Trust and Savings 
Bank; succeeded, Lucas Co. Savings 
Bank and Central Savings Bank Co. 
—Nationai Bank of Commerce; 8, C. 
Richardson, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. M, Chesbrough; A. R. Truax, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Upper Sandusky—Commercial National 
Bank; R. Carey, Pres., in place of D. 
Moody; A. Rillhardt, Jr., Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Wellington—First National Bank; J. T. 
Haskell, Vice-Pres. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Butler—Butler State Bank; T. K. Win- 
ter, Pres., and I. C. Burnhain, Asst. 
Cashier, resigned. 

Chandler—Chandler 
F, Hale, Cashier, 
Schlegel. 

Cheyenne—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; succeeded by Cheyenne Cotton 
Exchange Bank, 

El Reno—Citizens’ National Bank; D. 
Munsell, Asst. Cashier. 

Kingfisher—First National Bank; A. R. 
Pyle, Asst. Cashier, in place of P. W. 
Vitt.—People’s National Bank; D. Bad- 
ger, Vice-Pres., in place of G. H. 
Logan. 

Stroud—First National 
Geren, Cashier. 

Wakita—First National Bank; H. A. 
Bull, Vice-Pres. 

Weatherford—First National Bank; J. 
L. Daniel, Pres., in place of O. B. 
Kee; C, A. Huber, Vice-Pres.; E. L. 
Milner, Asst. Cashier. 

Woodward—Gerlach Bank; 
creased to $50,000, 


National Bank; M. 
in place of G. W. 


Bank; W. A. 


capital in- 


OREGON. 


Arlington—Arlington National Bank; W. 
Lord, Vice-Pres., in place of W. W. 
Steiner; H. M. Cox, Asst. Cashier. 
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Burns—First National Bank; C. A. 
Haines, Vice-Pres,. in place of N. U. 
Carpenter, 

Grants Pass—Grants Pass Banking and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $75,- 
000. 

Portland—Bank of America; title 
changed to American Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital reduced to $150,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Adamsburg—First National Bank of 
Beaver Springs; J. H. Dreese, Vice- 
Fres., in place of P. 8S, Bobb. 


Allentown—Citizens’ Deposit and Trust 
Co.; H. B, Koch, Vice-Pres, 

Apollo—First National Bank; C. F. 
Hageman, Asst. Cashier, 


Barnesboro—First National Bank; J. C. 
Patterson, Cashier, in place of E. O. 
Hartshorne. 


Benton—Columbia County National 
Bank; C. F. Seely, Vice-Pres., in place 
of C. A. Wessly; S. B. Karns, Cash- 
ier, in place of A. McHenry; L. C. Mc- 
Henry, Asst, Cashier, in place of R. 
Edgar. 

3ig Run—Citizens’ National Bank; C. 
H,. Irvin, Vice-Pres., in place of D. F. 
Rinn. 

Bradford—Commercial National Bank; 
L. E. Mallory, Vice-Pres., in place of 
M. Matson, deceased. 

Butler—Butler Co. National Bank; W. 
A. Ashbaugh, Asst. Cashier. 

Carbondale—Liberty Discount and Sav- 
ings Bank; P, J. Casey, Pres., in place 
of A. J. —. 

Dunmore—Fidelity Deposit and Discount 
Bank; J. T. Fear, Cashier, in place of 
J. F. Walter. 

East Brady—People’s National Bank; 
F. L, Ludwick, Cashier, in place of 
F. L. Williamson. 

Elizabeth—First National Bank; R. T. 
Wiley, Vice-Pres., in place of J. Lytle. 

Freeland—First National Bank; W. A. 
Schlingmann, Cashier, in place of F. 
M. Everitt. 

Gettysburg—Gettysburg National Bank; 
E. M. Bender, Cashier, in place of J. 
E. Blair, 

Glen Campbell—First National Bank; D. 
S. Ake, Second Vice-Pres. 

Hatboro--Hatboro National Bank; Wm. 
F. Wilson, Cashier, in place of Jas. 
Van Horn. 

Honesdale—Honesdale National 
A. C. Lindsay, Asst. Cashier. 

Latrobe—First National Bank; Jos. E. 
Head, Vice-Pres.; H. H. Huffman, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of H. H. 
Smith, 


Bank; 
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Leraysville—First National Bank; J. A. 
Bowker, Pres., in place of G. N. John- 
son. 

Marienville—Gold Standard National 
Bank; D. B. Shields, Pres., in place of 
I. M. Shannon; A. D. Neill, Vice- 
Pres., in place of D. B. Shields. 


McKeesport—National Bank; T. M. 
Evans, Vice-Pres, 


Mercer—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; Geo. W. Wright, Vice- 
Pres., in place of C. M. Stewart. 


Miffintown—Juniata Valley National 
Bank; J. T. Sterrett, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. H. Hartman.—First Na- 
tional Bank; R. W. Doty, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of M. Rodgers, Jr. 


Monessen—First National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of A, B. Pickard. 


Monongahela City—First National Bank; 
D. E. Davis, Cashier. 


New Bethlehem—First National Bank; 
Cc. B. Andrews, Jr., Vice-Pres.; C. FE. 
Sheffer, Cashier, in place of J. R. 
Foster. 


New Castle—National Bank of Law- 
rence County; R. C. Patterson and 
G. L. Patterson, Vice-Pres’s. 


Oxford—National Bank of Oxford; M. E. 
Snodgrass, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier, 
in place of M. E. Snodgrass. 


Philadelphia—Centennial National Bank; 
E. M. Malpass, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Cc. H. Clark, Jr.; FE. M. Malpass. 
Cashier.—Fourth Street National Bank; 
Jas, Hay, Pres., pro. tem.; E. F. 
Shanbacher, Acting Cashfer, in place 
of W. Z. MclLear, deceased.—Lincolin 
Savings and Trust Co.; Jno. K. Kane, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Thos. Bohan- 
nan.—Merchants’ National Bank; Wm. 
A. Law, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
Baker; Thos. W. Andrews, Cashier. in 
place of Wm. A. Law.—National De- 
posit Bank; C. E. L. Hatch, Asst. 
Cashier. — Northwestern National 
Bank; Edw. A. Schmidt, Pres., in 
place of L. J. Bauer; L. J. Bauer. 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. A. Schmidt. 


Pitcairn—First National Bank; N. Cam- 
eron, Pres., in place of J. R. Mc- 
Dowell. 

Pittsburg—Liberty Natfonal Bank; E. 
M. Bigelow, Pres., in place of I. F. 
Brainard; R. B. Ward, Vice-Pres., in 
place of E. M. Bigelow.—Pennsyl- 
vania National Bank; J. S. Seaman. 
Pres., in place of A. S. M. Morgan; 
R. M. Davis, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. S. Seaman; S. M. Bauersmith, 
Cashier, in place of R. M. Davis. 

Point Marion—First National Bank; I. 
K. Crow, Asst. Cashier. 

Port Alleghany—Citizens’ National Bank; 
M. L. App, Cashier, in place of M. T. 
Page, 


Pottstown—Citizens’ National Bank; J. 
B, Lessig, Pres., in place of P. IL. 
Egolf; M. Christman, Vice-Pres., in 
place of T. B. Miller. 

Rochester—First National Bank; C. D. 
Hoffman, Asst. Cashier. 


Scottsdale—Broadway National Bank; 
Cc. S. Hall, Cashier, in place of T. J. 
Robinson. 

Slippery Creek—First National Bank; 
J. A. Aiken, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
E. Bard; J. A. Aiken, Cashier. 

Stewartstown—People’s National Bank; 
R. N. Wiley, Pres., in place of A. 
Neller. 

Susquehanna—City National Bank; R. 
Kessler, Vice-Pres., in place of H. W. 
Kessler. 

Tarentum — People’s National 
Chas, Zimmers, Asst. Cashier. 

Towanda—First National Bank; E. F. 
Kizer, Vice-Pres. 

Turtle Creek—First National Bank; A. 
L. Faller, Pres., in place of W. L. 
Hunter; A. L, Trevaskis, Vice-Pres.; 
T. W. Carroll, Cashier, in place of 
Wm. Tauler. 

Waynesburg—People’s 
E. L. Denny, Pres., 
Lantz. 

Williamsport—-First National Bank; J. 
J. Gibson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Sloatman. 
Cashier, in place of W. H. Sloan. 

Zelienople—First National Bank; I. §. 
Zeigler, Pres., in place of J. A. Gel- 
bach. 


Bank; 


National Bank; 
in place of A. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Fourth National Bank; W. 
B. Mann, Asst. Cashier. 

Woonsocket—Producers’ National Bank; 
S. P. Cook, Pres., in place of C. E. 
Thomas; H. A. Cook, Cashier, in place 
of S, P. Cook. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston—Bank of Charleston, N. B. 
A.; no Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
H. Thayer, deceased.—Charleston 
Clearing House; W. K. McDowell. 
Pres.; W. G. Harvey, Vice-Pres.; W. 
H. Warley, Mner. 

Greenville—City National Bank: H. P. 
McGee, Pres., in place of J. W. Nor- 
wood; J. E. Johnston, Cashier. in 
place of R. L. McGee. 

Greenwood—Loan and Exchange Bank; 
capital increased to $50,000. 

Newberry—National Bank; Jos. H. 
Hunter, Cashier, in place of F. N. 
Martin. 

St. Matthews—St. Matthews Savings 
Bank; capital increased to $80,000. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Castlewood—First National Bank; J. P. 
Cheever, Pres., in place of A. J. 
Preston; A. L. Curtis, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J, P. Cheever. 

Dell Rapids—First National Bank; H. 
Robertson, Pres., in place of O. E. 
Guernsey; B. J. Sweatt, Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. C. Nisbett. 


De Smet—De Smet National Bank; F. 
M. Andrews, Cashier, in place of E. 
P. Sanford. ‘ 

Leola—First State Bank; J. J. Hep- 
perle, Cashier, in place of F. H. Hoop- 
er. 


Mitchell—Mitchell National Bank; J. J. 
Lahey, Asst. Cashier. 

Parker—First National Bank; K. IL 
Shager, Asst. Cashier. 

Volga—First National Bank; J. C. Lee, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. H. Reeves; 
A. H. Norvold, Cashier, in place of 
Cc. W. Smith. 

Wessington Springs—First National 
Bank; A, R, McConnell, Vice-Pres. 


TENNESSEE. 


Dayton—American National Bank; A. 
P. Haggard, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Rodgers; W. H. Rodgers, Vice-Pres., 
tn place of A. P. Haggard. 

Franklin—National Bank; W. H. Glass, 
Pres., in place of D. B, Cliffe, 

Harriman — Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; S. P. Sparks, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. L. Durell; J. S. Crinkley, 
Vice-Pres. 


Henderson—Chester Co. Bank; A. E. 
Estis, Pres., in place of A. M. St. 
John. 


Jackson—Second National Bank; Thos. 
Polk, Pres., in place of M. S. Neely; 
M. 8S. Nelly, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 
C. Irley; W. A. Ingram, Cashier, in 
place of T. Polk.—Union Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital increased to $100.- 
000. 

Knoxville—City National Bank; A. B. 
Mahan, Vice-Pres.—East Tennessee 
National Bank; M. V. Boyd, Asst. 
Cashier.—Holston National Bank; A. 
C. Harmon, Asst. Cashier. 

Nashville—First Nationa) Bank; F. K. 
Houston, Asst, Cashier. 

Pulaski—Citizens’ National Bank; H. M. 
Grigsby, Pres., in place of H. R. 
Steele; G. S. White, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. M. Grigshby.—Commercial 
Bank and Trust Co.; C. Eslick. Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Thos, W. Moore.-— 
National People’s Bank; E. E. Eslick, 
Pres., in place of Z. W. Ewing. 


Springfield—People’s National’ Bank; 
H, ee Stratton, Vice-Pres. 


Tiptonville—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital increased to $50,000. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene—Citizens’ National Bank; P. H. 
Hammock, Vice-Pres. 

Amarillo—Amarillo National Bank; R. 
L. Stringfellow, Pres., in place of C., 
E, Oakes; H. E. Hume, Vice-Pres., 
in place of A. G. Boyce; no Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. M. Lay; C. E. Oakes, 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Boyce.-— 
First National Bank; F. Banden- 
burg, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. A. 
Smith, 

Anson—First National Bank; R. R. 
Shapard, Vice-Pres., in place of B. 
F. Bailey; S. G. Castles, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Athens—First National Bank; C. H. 
Hawn, Vice-Pres. 

Atlanta—First National Bank; J. J. 
Ellington, Pres., in place of J. G. 
King; J. G. King, Cashier, in place 
of P. C. Willis. 

Baird—First National Bank; J. B. 
Stokes, Pres., in place of F. W. 
James.—Home National Bank; F. L. 
Driskill, Asst. Cashier. 


Beaumont—American National Bank; 
L. Blanchette, Vice-Pres.; P. H. Mil- 
lard, Asst, Cashier, in place of L. 
Blanchette; A, E. Weaver, Asst. Cash- 
ier.—Gulf National Bank; A. L. Wil- 
liams, Pres., in place of T. H. Laugh- 
am; R. A. Greer, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A, L. Williams; T. S. Reed, Vice- 
Pres.; T. L. Coplin, Asst. Cashier. 


Bellville—First National Bank; C. K. 
Langhammer, Asst, Cashier. 


Bonham—First National Bank; T. J. 
Humphrey, Asst. Cashier. 


Bourne—First National Bank; Z. T. 
Lowrie, Vice-Pres., in place of B. F. 
Wilthite. 

Cameron—Cameron State Bank; R. D. 
Brown, Cashier, in place of T. A. 
Robinson; G. T. Graves, Asst. Cash- 
ier.—Citizens’ National Bank; T. G. 
Sampson, Vitce-Pres.; O. Smith, Cash- 
ier, in place of T. G. Sampson. 

Canyon—First National Bank; J. F. 
Smith, Second Vice-Pres. 

Carthage—Merchants and Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank; Geo. M. Barton, Vice- 
Pres. 

Celina—First National Bank; E. Jack- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of P. M. 
Shipley. 

Center—First National Bank; R. L. Par- 
ker, Pres., in place of O. H. Polley; 
H, H. Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of R. 
L. Parker; T. T. Sanders, Cashier, in 
place of A, Ford; 8S. L. Moore, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of T, T, Sanders, 
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Childress—Childress National Bank;- J. 
H. P. Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of 
R. H. Morris; M. O. Hooker, Cashier, 
in place of J. H. P. Jones; J. M. 
Crews, Asst. Cashier, in place of M 
O. Hooker. 

Cleburne—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; H. S. Wilson, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier. 

Comanche—Comanche National Bank; 
J. M. Easley, Asst, Cashier. in place 
of 8. T. Clark. 


Colorado—City National Bank; D. N. 
Arnett, Vice-Pres. 

Corsicana—City National Bank; S. M. 
Kerr, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Elliott, Cash- 
fer, in place of S. M. Kerr; W. J. 
Cheney, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. 
N. Elliott.—Corsicana National Bank; 
S. W. Johnson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. D. Haynie, deceased; Geo. E. 
Jester, Cashier, in place of S. W. 
Johnson. . 

Cucro—First National Bank; C. G. 
Breeden, Cashier, in place of T. Ham- 
ilton. 

Decatur—City National Bank; J. F. 
Lillard, Vice-Pres., in place of W. P. 
Thurmond. 


Del Rio—First National Bank; 
Oppenheimer, Asst, Cashier, 
of W. R. Wheeler. 


Denton—Exchange National Bank; W. 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 


Eastland—City National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres., in place of T. E, Downtain. 


El Paso—First National Bank; E. W. 
Keyser, Asst. Cashier. 


Enloe—First National Bank; W. R. Al- 
len, Pres., in place of J. M. Hagood; 
J. M. Hagood, Vice-Pres.; C. B. An- 
derson, Cashier, in place of W. R. 
Allen, 


Ennis—Ennis National Bank; P. Terry, 
Cashier, in place of J. L. Clarke; 
Robt. J. Caldwell, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of P. Terry.—People’s National 
Bank; J. A. Pace, First Vice-Pres.; 
T. T. Clark, Second Vice-Pres.; J. 
R. Clarke, Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Pace. 


Fort Smith—Farmers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank; Geo. E. Cowden. Vice- 
Pres., in place of M. P. Bewley, de- 
ceased. 

Gainesville—First National Bank; A. A. 
Boggett, Asst. Cashier, 

Gatesville—Gatesville National Bank; A, 
B. Bartlett, Asst. Cashier. 

Goldthwaite — Goldthwaite National 


Bank; M, A. Bridgforth, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 


Granbury—City Nationa) Bank; J. B. 
Sikes, Pres., in place of J. D. Brown; 
A. Carmichael, Vice-Pres.; D. F. 


A. M. 
in place 
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Douglass, Cashier, in place of J. BP. 
Sikes. 

Grand Saline—National Bank; J. E. 
Persons, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
O. Nunnally. 


Grandview—First National Bank; L. H. 
Harrell, Pres., in place of T. F. Mas- 
tin; J. E, Walker, Vice-Pres., in place 
of L. H. Harrell 


Greenville—First National Bank; P. A. 
Norris, Vice-Pres.; 8S. B. Brooks, 
Cashier, in place of E. W. Harrison; 
R. K. McAdams, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. B. Brooks.—Greenville Na- 
tional Bank; F. J. Phillips, Vice-Pres.; 
J. W. Birdsong, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. M. Boles; H. W. Williams, Jr., 
Asst, Cashier. 

Groesbeeck—Citizens’ National Bank; G. 
N. Parker, Vice-Pres., in place of L. 
Scharff. 

Hillsboro—Sturgis National Bank; T. 
B. Bond, Vice-Pres.; M. L. Wigen- 
ton, Asst, Cashier. 

Hondo—First National Bank; J. M. 
Finger, Cashier, in place of I. Wilson. 

Houston—Commercial National Bank; 
T. Fay and Jno. M. Dorrance, Vice- 
Pres’s.—Merchants’ National Bank; 
R. Porter, Asst. Cashier. 

Jasper—First National Bank; E. B. 
Jackson, Vice-Pres., in place of E. S. 
Woodfin. 

Kemp—First National Bank; C, M. Gal- 
ey, Asst. Cashier. 

Laredo—Laredo National Bank; no Cash- 
ier, in place of C. Buttron, deceased. 

Longview—Citizens’ National Bank; E. 
H. Bussey, Cashier, in place of G. A. 
Rogers. 

Lufkin—Lufkin National Bank; R. D. 
Collins, Second Vice-Pres.; W. R. Mc- 
Mullen, Cashier, in place of R. D. 
Collins; G. K, Thompson, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of W. R. McMullen. 

Luling—Luling State Bank; W. G. Jack- 
son, Otis McGaffey, Jr., Vice-Pres’s.; 
capital increased to $20,000. 

Mabank—First National Bank; L. C. 
Spikes, Vice-Pres., in place of J. T. 
Pate. 

Merkel—First National Bank; T. J. Gog- 
gin. Vice-Pres., in place of R. M. 
Barnes; no Vice-Pres., in place of C. 
W. Harkrider. 

Mesquite—First National Bank; J. C. 
Rugel, Pres., in place of L, S. Darl- 
ing; S. B. Marshall, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. C. Rugel. 

Mexia—First National Bank; D. Mur- 
phy, Cashier, in place of J. B. Long; 
no Asst. Cashier, in place of D. Mur- 
phy. 

Midland—First Nationa) Bank; J. S. 
Day, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. P. 
Love. 
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Mineola—First National Bank; O. A. 
Tunnell, Pres., in place of H. M. Cate; 
R. J. Gaston, Cashier, in place of O. 
A. Tunnell; B, F. Read, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier, in place of R. J. Gaston. 

Navasota—First National Bank; T. M. 
Owen, Pres., in place of A. H. Ketch- 
um; A, P, Terrell, Vice-Pres., in place 
of T. M, Owen. 


Nevada—First National) Bank; Mabel 
Dennis, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
Cc. Dennis. 


Palestine—Palestine National Bank; A. 
L. Bowers, Pres., in place of P. W. 
Hzelt. 


Petty—First National Bank; W. W. 
Vauter, Pres., in place of J. M. Petty; 
L. V. Law, Second Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. W. Vauter. 


Quannah—Quannah National Bank; L. 
J. Davis, Asst. Cashier. 

Rockdale—First National Bank; C. K. 
Stribling, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
H. E. Rowlett. 

Rosebud—First National Bank; T. O. 
Martin, Pres., in place of G. W. Rid- 
dle; no Cashier in place of T. O. Mar- 
tin; no Asst, Cashier in place of J. M. 
Sampson. 


Rusk—First National 
Gregg, Asst. Cashier, 
F, Mallard. 


San Antonio—City National Bank; W. 
R. King, Second Vice-Pres.—Lock- 
wood National Bank; E. F. Gaddis, 
Pres., in place of J. S. Lockwood; A. 
8S. Gage and B. L. Naylor, Vice- 
Pres’s.—San Antonio National Bank; 
T. D. Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 


San Augustine—First National Bank; 
E. D. Downs, Pres., in place of R. 
H. Hall; J. C. Anderson, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. D. Downs. 


San Marcos—Wood National Bank; I. 
W. Wood, Vice-Pres. 


Shiner—First National Bank; P. Wel- 
hausen, Asst. Cashier. 


Stamford—First National Bank; H. S. 
Abbott, Vice-Pres., in place of R. L. 
Penick. 


Terrell—First National Bank; M. W. 
Raley, Pres., in place of M. Cart- 
wright; M. Cartwright, Vice-Pres., in 
place of M. W. Raley; B. L. Gill, Vice- 
Pres., and Cashier.—First State Bank; 
J. S. Grinnen, Pres.; O. F. Walton. 
Vice-Pres. 

Tulia—First National Bank; T. W. Tom- 
linson, Second Vice-Pres. 

Tyler—Jester National Bank; R. E. 
Gaston, Cashier, in place of Jno. How- 
ard; no Asst. Cashier, in place of L. 
V. Harcourt. 


Waxahachie—Citizens’ National 
F, A, Ferris, Asst. Cashier. 


Bank; E. M. 
in place of J. 


Bank; 
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Weatherford—First National Bank; G. 
M. Bowie, Vice-Pres. 


Whitewright—First National Bank; R. 
H. May, Asst, Cashier, in place of 
Bob Montgomery. 


UTAH. 


Ogden—Commercial National Bank; A. 
R.Heywood, Pres., im place of J. W. 
Guthrie; A. G, Fell, Vice-Pres., in 
place of P. Healy; O. M. Runyan, 
Cashier, in place of A. R. Heywood. 

Salt Lake City—National Bank of the 
Republic; W. F. Barls, Cashier, in 
place of W. F. Adams; EB. A. Culbert- 
son, Asst, Cashier, in place of W. F. 
Earls. 


VERMONT. 


Barre—National Bank; F. G. Howland. 
Pres.. in place of D. M. Miles; J. H. 
Jackson, Vice-Pres.; Thos. H. Cave, 
Jr., Cashier, in place of F. G. How- 
land. 

Burlington—Burlington Trust Co.; Edw. 
Wells, Pres., deceased. 

Island Pond—Island Pond National 
Bank; I. L. Cobb, Vice-Pres., in place 
of N. Hobson. 

Orwell—First National Bank; G. M. 
Wright, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Wright, deceased. 

Randolph—Randolph National Bank; W. 
Gay, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Powell; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
W. Gay. 

White River Junction—National Bank; 
Jno. L. Bacon, Pres., in place of S. 
F, Frary; Wm. W. Russell, Cashier. 
in place of Jno. L. Bacon. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria—Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
F. Lambert, Vice-Pres.; C. Pierce. 
Cashier, in place of W. F. Lambert. 


Amelia—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank: 
J. T. Davenport, Cashier, resigned. 
Culpeper—Second National Bank; T. 
H. Brown, Pres., in place of C. J. 
Rixey; W. H. Rixey, Vice-Pres., in 

place of T. H. Brown. 


Harrisonburg — Rockingham 
Bank;C, G. Price, Asst. 
place of E. S. Strayer. 


Leesburg—People’s National Bank; E. 
B. White, Pres., in place of E. V. 
White; L. M. Shumate, Vice-Pres., 
in place of E. B. White. 

Luray—Page Valley National Bank; A. 
W. McKim, Cashier, in place of C. 8S. 
Landram; E. C. Berrey, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of J. A. Broaddus. 

Marion—Bank of Marion; W. B. Jack- 
son, Cashier, in place of E. H. Copen- 
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haver, resigned; J. W. Sheffey, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Parksley—Parksley National Bank; W. 
N,, Mason, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
D. Wiltbank, Jr. 

Roanoke—First National Bank; D. W. 
Flickner, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
P. Harman. 

South Boston—First National Bank; W. 
D. Hill, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
D, Tucker. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cashmere—Farmers and Merchants 


Bank; J. C. Lilly, Pres. 


Cheney—Bank of Cheney; D. F. Perci- 
val, Pres., deceased, 

Cusick—Pend d@’Oreille Valley Bank; F. 
W. Cooper, Cashier, in place of P. 
Neil, resigned. 

Friday Harbor—San Juan County Bank; 
G. C. Gould, Pres., in place of J. A. 
Gould, retired; C. H. Tucker, Vice- 
Pres. 

Olympia—Capital National Bank; M. E. 
Reed, Vice-Pres., in place of O. C. 
White. 

Pullman—First National Bank; J. J. 
Rouse, Asst. Cashier. 

Snohomish—First National Bank; H. A. 
Kent, Asst, Cashier, in place of R. 
W. Comegys. 

Spokane—Exchange National Bank; R. 
D. Miller, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
J. Finnceane.—Spokane Co. Savings 
Bank; R. W. Heaton, Vice-Pres., re- 
signed; succeeded by O. A. Johnson.— 
Traders’ National Bank; A. Kuhn, 
Pres., in place of A. Coolidge; A. F. 
McClaine, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 
Kuhn; C. A. McLean, Asst. Cashier. 


Sunnyside—Sunnyside Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000, 

Tacoma—Pacific National Bank; S. Ap- 
pleby, Cashier, in place of W. E. 
Bliven; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. Appleby.—Tacoma Clear- 
ing House; Pres., A. F. Albertson; 
Vice-Pres., L. J. Pentecost; Secy., 
Geo, H. Tarbell; Mngr., A. V. Hayden. 

Walla Walla—Union Savings Bank; C. 
M. Culp, Asst, Cashier, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Anderson—First National Bank; T. H. 
Jarrett, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. 
Hill. 

Charleston—Citiens’ National Bank; M. 
M. Williamson, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. A. McGuffin; J. N. Carnes, Cash- 
ier, in place of M. M. Williamson.— 
Kanawha National Bank; W. A. Cra- 
craft, Asst, Cashier. 

Greenville—Citizens’ Bank of Monroe 
County; J. Z. Ellison, Vice-Pres, 
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Montgomery — Montgomery 
Bank; R. L. Matthews, 
place of E. W. Brightwell. 


Moundsville—Marshall County Bank; J. 
A, Sigafoose, Cashier, in place of C. 
C. Mathews, resigned; W. Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. A. Siga- 
foose. 


West Union—First National Bank; W. 
J. Trough, Vice-Pres., in place of S. 
P, Smith, 


Wheeling—National Bank of West Vir- 
ginia; W. B. Irvine, Vice-Pres., in 
place of R. T. Devries; G. A. Wagner, 
Vice-Pres.; G. A. Wagner, Cashier; T. 
E, Bodley, Asst. Cashier. 


Whitmer — Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank; J. W. Mullenix, Pres., deceased. 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton—First National Bank; F. J. 


Sensenbrenner, Vice-Pres. 


Ashland—Northern National Bank; C. 
F. Lattimer, Vice-Pres., in place of F. 
Bontin; R, B. Prince, Cashier, in place 
of C, F, Latimer; F. M. Cole, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of R. B. Prince. 


Baraboo—First National Bank; T. W. 
English, Pres; D. M. Kelley, Vice- 
Pres. 


Black River Falls—First National Bank; 
F, Johnson, Pres., in place of W. T. 
Murray; E. A. Miller, Vice-Pres., in 
place of F. Johnson. 


Buffalo—First National Bank; 
Holt, Asst, Cashier, 


Hudson—First National Bank; Wm. H. 
Phipps, Pres., in place of A. E. Jef- 
ferson; Ott W. Arnauist, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Wm. H. Phipps; Jno. Dar- 
win, Asst, Cashier, in place of D. E. 
Hanna. 


Marinette—First National Bank; J. F. 
Witter, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. 
B. Toan. 


Medford—First National Bank; L. W. 
Gibson, Pres., in place of J. Gibson; 
F. M, Shaw, Vice-Pres., in place of L. 
W. Gibson. 


Milwaukee—Fidelity Trust Co.; capital 
increased to $250,000.—First National 
Bank; Henry Kloes, Cashier, in place 
of F. J. Kipp; A. W. Bogk and E. J. 
Hughes, Asst, Cashiers, in place of 
T. E, Camp and H. Kloes.—Milwaukee 
Trust Co.; Robt. Camp, Pres.; C. 
Allis, Vice-Pres.; S. Stockdale, Secy.— 
Wisconsin National Bank; W. Kasten, 
Asst, Cashier. 


Oconto—Citizens’ National Bank; W. P. 
Wagner, Pres., in place of R. G. 
Shumway. 


W. 8. 
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Oshkosh—Commercial National Bank; 
T. Daly, Vice-Pres.; E. R, Williams, 
Cashier, in place of T. Daly; no Asst. 
Cashier, in place of BE. R. Williams.— 
German National Bank; C. W. 
Schmidt, Asst. Cashier. 

Princeton—First National Bank; F. J. 
Yahr, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. 
Hennig. 

Rhinelander—First National Bank; R. 
J. La Selle, Asst. Cashier. Z 

Ripon—German National Bank; H. J. 
Faustman, Vice-Pres. 

Waukesha—Waukesha National Bank; 
H, M. Frame, Vice-Pres., in place of 
R, Weaver; E. R. Estberg, Cashier, in 
place of H. M. Frame. 


WYOMING. 


Basin—Big Horn Co. Bank; B. Joslin. 
Asst, Cashier. 

Kemmerer—First National 
A. Mason, Asst, Cashier. 
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CANADA. 


ALBERTA. 


Carstairs—Merchants’ Bank; Ira Peter- 
son, Mngr. 

Stettler—Merchants’ Bank; J. H. John- 
son, Mngr. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


St. John—J, Morris Robinson & Sons; 
J. M. Robinson, deceased. 


° 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Halifax—Royal Bank of Canada; capital 
increased to $10,000,000. 


ONTARIO. 


Brantford—Bank of British North Amer- 
ica; R. Butt, Mner., deceased. 

Collingwood—Bank of Montreal; J. Mor- 
ris, Mngr. 

Hamilton—Bank of Hamilton; 
increased to $3,000,000. 

Toronto—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
B. E. Walker, Pres.; M. Morris, Mngr.; 
Cc, Cambie, Asst. Mngr. 


capital 


QUEBEC. 


Farnham—Bank of St. Hyacinthe 
(Branch); J. M. Belanger, Mngr., de- 
ceased. 

Montreal—La Banque Provinciale; re- 
organized; H. La Porte, Pres., in place 
of G. N. Ducharme.—Union Bank of 
Canada; Jno. Sharples, Pres., in place 
of Andrew Thomson; W. W. Price, 
Vice-Pres. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Calistoga—First National Bank, in vol- 
untary liquidation, February 6. 


INDIANA. 
Huntingsburg—People’s State Bank. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Atoka—Citizens’ National -Bank, in vol- 
untary liquidation, December 31. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—National Exchange Bank, in 
voluntary liquidation, January 31. 
Chelsea—Winnisimmet National Bank; 
involuntary liquidation, February 9. 


MINNESOTA. 


Fairmont—Merchants and Farmers’ 


Bank. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Clarksdale—Bank of Commerce; invol- 


untary liquidation. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis—Fourth National Bank; in- 
voluntary liquidation, January 15. 
St. Joseph—Bank of Commerce. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Russell— Russell State Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Castle—New Castle Savings Bank. 
MecDonald—People’s National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, February 1. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Edgemont—Citizens, Bank. 
Scotland—First National Bank, placed in 
charge of Receiver, February 4. 
Wakonda—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, January 8. 
TENNESSEE. 
Winchester—Bank of Winchester; in 
hands of Judge McConnell, receiver. 
CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Rossland—Bank of Toronto (Branch). 





